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The Victor Record catalog is the 
Zamis most complete 
catalog, of music 
in all the world 





and tells you exactly 
what a Victor or Victrola 
will bring, into your home 
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It gives you a volume of information about operas, artists, 
and composers, and contains numerous portraits and illustrations. 
It shows you how easily all the music of all the world can 
become an entertaining and instructive part of your every-day life. 
This 450-page book lists more than 5000 Victor Records, 
and is of interest to every one. 
It costs us more than $150,000 every year, and we want 
every music lover to have a copy. 
Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of music, or 
send to us and we will mail you a copy free, postage paid. 
There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $400. > fF ctor, Or 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. S 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records and Victor Needles— 
the combination. There is no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 
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New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Anglo-French Gold Bonds 


Yielding an Income of Nearly 5%% 
On Your Investment 

















S ° These bonds are the joint and several obligation 
ecurity of the governments of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and the Republic of France. The ultimate 
security is the whole taxing power of the British and French govern- 
ments and the financial morality of the British and French peoples. 







I Over one half of the issue of $500,000,000 was withdrawn 

NCOME for investment by members of the purchasing group. 
The balance is offered at 98 and interest, yielding an income of 
nearly 5%%. British Consols and French Rentes have usually sold 
in normal times at prices to yield only 24% to 34%. 








C ‘ In addition to the income of nearly 544%, each 
ga bond carries with it a special privilege entitling the 

rivulege holder, if he does not desire to have his bond re- 
deemed at par, to exchange it at or before maturity—which is five 
years from date—for a 4%% bond of the two governments, which 
will run until 1940, but redeemable at the option of the governments 
on and after October 15, 1930. Based on the yield of British Con- 
sols and French Rentes in past years, such a bond would have 
sold below 110 in only three years of the eighty years prior 
to the beginning of the present war and would have sold during 
this period as high as 126. 










C ‘ The bonds are issued in convenient denominations 
onvenience os $100, $500 and $1000, and in coupons and 
registered form, offering equal opportunity and return to all classes 
of investors. To offer a convenient market for their subsequent pur- 
chase or sale, they will be listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
Their value, as a basis for loans, is already well established among 
the banks of the country. 


Interest Payable October 15 and April 15 


Make Application to any Bank, Trust Company, Bond 
Dealer or Broker 
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HE new 11th edition of The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica after this date will be sold in two 


c. 


T 


forms: 


1.—The “Cambridge University” issue—the work as at present published 
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by the Cambridge University Press, England, and sold in America 
by The Encyclopaedia Britannica Corporation; a large-page book, 
printed from large type and with wide margins; in general, the 
form that it has appeared in since 1768 when the first edition was 


published. 


2.—The ‘Handy Volume” issue, designed for a wider public, at a popular 


price; an entirely new form, more economically manufactured, printed 
from new plates, with smaller page, smaller margins and smaller 
type. It will be sold exclusively by Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 


The text, illustrations, maps, in short, the entire con- 





tents are exactly the same in both issues. 


Both will be 





printed on Britannica India Paper. 











The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
llth edition, in both forms 
consists of 

29 volumes, 

41,000 articles by 

1,500 contributors 


44,000,000 words 
15,000 illustrations and maps 


T= Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica is at once the old- 
est and the newest of works 
of reference. First published 
in 1768, twenty-one years 
before the inauguration of 
Washington as President, it 
has again and again been re- 
written and re-issued in en- 
larged and improved form. 
Each edition has been more 
successful than its predecessor. 
The new Eleventh Edition of 
the Britannica is the culmi- 
nation of a century and a half 
of constant progress. How 
useful The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica is now and has 
been for six generations is 
proved by the fact that more 
copies of it have been sold 
than of all other encyclopae- 
dias combined. 





The following are the lowest prices for sets of the 
“‘Cambridge University” issue printed on India Paper: 


or, if the order is accompanied by 


Cloth...... $166.75 a first payment of $5.00 
Full Sheep. 203.25 CASH 2nd the purchase completed 
Suede...... 255.25 on monthly payments of $5.00 


each, at a little more than 
Morocco.... 267.50 these prices. 


We guarantee, as holders of the American copyright, that we 
will not reduce these prices in the future. 


The present prices for the “Handy Volume” issue, 
printed on India Paper, are: ; 


Chethh....00.0 -$58.88 

Full Sheep... 68.54 

8{ Levant... 81.88 

Full Levant. 92.00 
prices, 

These prices are subject to advance. To order the “Handy 


Volume”’ issue, or to get more information about it, write to Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., Chicago, the sole distributors. 


or, if the order is accompanied by 

a =~ papmnens of $1.00 

and the purchase completed 

CASH on small monthly payments, 
at a little more than these 


We guarantee that in both issues the text, illustrations, maps 
and plates throughout, the India Paper on which the text is printed, 
and the leather and cloth in which the volumes are bound, are the 
same, 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CORPORATION 


By H. E. Hooper, President 
120 W. $2nd Street, New York 
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HE finest silver thread of music spun by the wizard bow of Ysaye — 
the tears and feeling in the tender depths of Fremstad’s noble voice — the 


sheer magnificence of a thrilling orchestral fina/e — all these 
elusive tonal beauties are caught and expressed in Columbia 
Records, from the faintest whisper to the vastest tidal wave 
of sound. 

Volume — TONE — feeling — the most delicate shading 
of a theme are perfectly preserved and supremely present in 
every Columbia Record — an exquisite tone-perfection that does 
not vanish with use. 

You can test these exclusive qualities in a series of home 
recitals such as no concert audience is ever privileged to hear. 
Arrange your first recital to-day. 


Columbia Graphophone Company 
Woolworth Building, New York 
Prices in Canada Plus Duty 





The Columbia 
Grafonola Price $110 
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Beautiful Women of the Stage 


THE THREE BEST SERIALS OF 1916 


The Grizzl 


A new novel of animal life, 
Curwood’s famous ‘‘Kazan” 


The Thirteenth Commandment. - - ---- ---- 


Rupert Hughes’ new novel—better than “E empty Pockets,”’ 
more dramatic than ‘‘What Will People Say ?’ 
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A fine American novel by the author of ““The House of a 
Thousand Candles,’ ‘“‘Otherwise Phyllis,” etc. 
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Your Complexion 
— Winter and Summer 





A little Hinds Cream used every 
ay makes a wonderful difference. 
t will keep the skin smooth, clear and 

e textured, regardless of climate 
or outdoor exposure. 


SHAS 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


CCQ 


is so easy and delightful to use—so sure in 
its results. It thoroughly cleanses the pores 
— invigorates the tissue—soothes and softens 
sore, irritated skin. 


Applied gently morning and night, also 
fore and after going out in the cold, Hinds 
Cream prevents roughness, chapping and 
windburn—promotes a fair, fresh, girlish 
complexion that defies weather conditions. 


Let us send you booklet and liberal 
samples. Enclose 2c for Postage. 
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Selling everywhere, or Postpaid by us on } 
receipt of price. Hinds Cream in bottles, 


50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 


Do not takea substitute; there are dealers in 













oney and Almond 
Cream SOAP. Highly 
refined, delighfully fra- 
grantand beneficial. 10c 
and 25c. Trial Cake, 
5c postpaid. 
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< opening bath with the mild velvety Ivory Soap—and to 
4%) baby’s mind all the world seems bright and gay. 
In the nursery, at least, lvory Soap is something more than soap. It is, in 
addition, a distinct aid in keeping children happy and good-natured. 
It feels so soft and smooth to the tender skin and it cleanses so 
gently without a sign of smart or burn that the daily bath becomes 
a pleasant diversion. 
And, of course, not the least of its attractions to the busy little hands 
and the big wondering eyes is the fact that “It Floats.” 


IVORY SOAP ...% 


“od 


‘ NS FOND mother, a sunny morning, a cozy home, an eye- 








Factories at lvorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada. 
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Two Very 


Unusual 
Stories 
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Jobnson 


VERY now and then there appears a short story so absolutely different from 
the others of its time that it attracts immediate and widespread attention. 
Almost invariably such a story is written at the white heat of inspiration. 
This consummate ardor of creative imagination is a precious and rare 
thing; and it was therefore with the highest jubilation that we recognized it in two stories 
which came to us recently. So, too, it is with the greatest pride that we announce their 
publication, along with a dozen other distinctive features, in the next issue of 


The Red Book Magazine. 


“THE STATE'S WITNESS” 
by Edwin Balmer ‘ 


The author of “A Wild Goose Chase” has been recognized as one of the forceful 1 
short-story writers, but he has never produced a story so remarkable in plot and sweep- 
ing in the telling as ““ The State's Witness.”” It deals in rarely dramatic fashion with a 
series of events which made a beautiful Southern girl the chief witness against the man t 
who wanted more than anything to lay his heart at her feet. . 


“THE MYSTERY OF WOMEN ” 


by Owen Johnson 


The scenes of this story are laid in Paris, the Paris of before the present war. The 


motive is as old as humanity: a wife's jealousy of the women with whom her husband 
comes in contact during his working day. In this case the man happens to be an artist 


‘ate 


and the women happen to be models, but the situation with which the husband is con- 
fronted will come home to every married man, no matter what his walk in life. It is 
distinctly one of the best stories of the author of ‘““ Making Money,” “ Stover at Yale” 
and “ The Salamander.” 


These will be only two of the features in the next issue of The Red Book. This 
magazine is setting the pace in the publishing world, because it is printing the best fiction 
written. ... In many respects the February issue will be the best we have ever offered. 
Watch for it on the news-stands January 23rd. 


~~ 





CHAPTER I 


ere ITH the silence and immobility 
|| of a great reddish-tinted rock, 
| || Thor stood for many minutes 

——— = looking out over his domain. 
He could not see far, for like all griz- 
zlies, his eyes were small and far apart, 
and his vision was bad. At a distance of a 
third or half a mile, he could make out 
a goat or a mountain sheep, but beyond 
that his world was a vast sun-filled or 
night-darkened mystery through which 
he ranged mostly by the guidance of 
sound and smell. 

It was the sense of smell that held 
him still and motionless now. Up out 
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OU’D never think of a big 
the hero of a novel, but we 

you will follow the adventures 
bear about which Mr. Curwood has 
more breathless interest than you've 
more interest, even, than the thousands 
land felt for Mr. Curwood’s famous 
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of the valley a scent had come to his nos- 
trils that he had never smelled before. 
It was something that did not belong 
there, and it stirred him strangely. 
Vainly his slow-working brute mind 
struggled to comprehend it. It was not 
caribou, for he had killed many caribou ; 
it was not goat; it was not sheep; and 
it was not the smell of the fat and lazy 
whistlers sunning themselves on the 
rocks, for he had eaten hundreds of 
whistlers. It was a scent that did not 
enrage him, and neither did it frighten 
him. He was curious, and yet he did not 
go down to seek it out. Caution held him 
back. 

If Thor could have seen distinctly for 
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of readers all over this 
wolf-dog character, Kazan 
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a mile, or two miles, his eyes would have 
: discovered even less than the wind 
brought to him from down the valley. 
He stood at the edge of a little plain, 
with the valley an eighth of a mile be- 
low him, and the break over which he 
had come that afternoon an eighth of a 
mile above him. The plain was very 
much like a cup, perhaps an acre in ex- 
tent, in the green slope of the mountain. 
It was covered with rich, soft grass and 
June flowers— mountain violets and 
patches of forget-me-nots, and wild 
asters and hyacinths ; and in the center of 
it was a fifty-foot spatter of soft mud 
which Thor visited frequently when his 
feet became rock-sore. 
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To the east and the west and the north 
of him spread out the wonderful pano- 
rama of the Canadian Rockies, softened 
in the golden sunshine of a June after- 
noon. 

From up and down the valley, from 
the breaks between the peaks and from 
the little gullies cleft in shale and rock 
that crept up to the snow-lines, came a 
soft and droning murmur. It was the 
music of running water. That music was 
always in the air, for the rivers, the 
creeks, and the tiny streams gushing 
down from the snow that lay eternally 
up near the clouds, were never still. 

There were sweet perfumes as well as 
music in the air. June and July—the 
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last of spring and the first of summer in 
the Northern mountains — were com- 
mingling. The earth was bursting with 
green ; the early flowers were turning the 
sunny slopes into colored splashes of red 
and white and purple, and everything 
that had life was singing—the fat whis- 
tlers on their rocks, the pompous little 
gophers on their mounds, the big bum- 
blebees that buzzed from flower to flower, 
the hawks in the valley and the eagles 
over the peaks. Even Thor was singing 
in his way, for as he had paddled 
through the soft mud a few minutes be- 
fore, he had rumbled curiously deep 
down in his great chest. It was not a 
growl or a roar or a snarl; it was the 
noise he made when he was contented. 
It was his song. 

And now, for some mysterious reason, 
there had suddenly come a change in this 
wonderful day for him. Motionless he 
still sniffed the wind. It puzzled him. It 
disquieted him without alarming him. To 
the new and strange smell that was in the 
air he was as keenly sensitive as a child’s 
tongue to the first sharp touch of a drop 
of brandy. And then, at last, a low and 
sullen growl came like a distant roll of 
thunder from out of his chest. He was 
overlord of these domains, and slowly 
his brain told him that there should be 
no smell which he could not comprehend, 
and of which he was not the master. 


HOR reared up slowly, until the 

whole nine feet of him rested on his 
haunches, and he sat like a trained dog, 
with his great fore feet, heavy with mud, 
drooping in front of his chest. For ten 
years he had lived in these mountains, 
and never had he smelled that smell. He 
defied it. He waited for it, while it came 
stronger and nearer. He did not hide 
himself. Clean-cut and unafraid, he 
stood up. 

He was a monster in size, and his new 
June coat shone a golden brown in the 
sun. His forearms were almost-as large 
as a man’s body; the three largest of his 
five knife-like claws were five and a half 
inches long; in the mud his feet had left 
tracks that were fifteen inches from tip 
to tip. He was fat and sleek and pow- 
erful. His eyes, no larger than hickory 
nuts, were eight inches apart. His two 


upper fangs, sharp as stiletto points, 
were as long as a man’s thumb, and be- 
tween his great jaws he could crush the 
neck of a caribou. 

Thor’s life had been free of the pres- 
ence of man, and he was not ugly. Like 
most grizzlies, he did not kill for the 
pleasure of killing. Out of a herd he 
would take one caribou, and he would 
eat that caribou to the marrow in the 
last bone. He was a peaceful king. He 
had one law. “Let me alone!” he said; 
and the voice of that law was in his at- 
titude as he sat on his haunches sniffing 
the strange smell. 

In his massive strength, in his alone- 
ness and his supremacy, the great bear 
was like the mountains, unrivaled in the 
valleys as they were ‘in the skies. With 
the mountains he had come down out of 
the ages. He was part of them. The 
history of his race had begun and was 
dying among them, and they were alike 
im many ways. Until this day he could 
not remember when anything had come 
to question his might and his right-—ex- 
cept those of his own kind. With such 
rivals he had fought fairly and more 
than once to the death. He was ready 
to fight again, if it came to a question of 
sovereignty over the ranges which he 
claimed as his own. Until he was beaten 
he was dominator, arbiter and despot, 
if he chose to be. He was dynast of the 
rich valleys and the green slopes, and 
liege lord of all living things about him. 
He had won and kept these things 
openly, without strategy or treachery. 
He was hated and he was feared, but he 
was without hatred or fear of his own— 
and he was honest. Therefore-he waited 
openly for the strange thing that was 
coming to him from down the valley. 


S he sat on his haunches, questioning 
the air with his keen brown nose, 
something within him was reaching back 
into dim and bygone generations. Never 
before had he caught the taint that was 
in his nostrils; yet now that it came to 
him it did not seem altogether new. He 
could not place it. He could not picture 
it. Yet he knew that it was a menace and 
a threat. 
For ten minutes he sat like a carven 
thing on his haunches. Then the wind 
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shifted, and the scent grew less and less, 
until it was gone altogether. 

Thor’s flat ears lifted a little. He 
turned his huge head slowly so that his 
eyes took in the green slope and the tiny 
plain. He easily forgot the smell, now 
that the air was clear and sweet again. 
He dropped on his four feet and re- 
sumed his gopher-hunting. 

There was something of humor in his 
hunt. Thor weighed a_ thousand 
pounds ; a mountain gopher is six inches 
long and weighs six ounces. Yet Thor 
would dig energetically for an hour, 
and rejoice at the end by swallowing the 
fat little gopher like a pill; it was his 
bonne bouche, the luscious tidbit in the 
quest of which he spent a third of his 
spring and summer digging. 

He found a hole located to his satis- 
faction and began throwing out the earth 
like a huge dog after a rat. He was on 
the crest of the slope. Once or twice 
during the next half hour he. lifted his 
head, but he was no longer disturbed by 
the strange smell that had come to him 
with the wind. 


CHAPTER II 


MILE down the valley Jim Lang- 

don stopped his horse where the 
spruce and balsam timber thinned out at 
the mouth of a coulee, looked ahead of 
him for a breathless moment or two, and 
then with an audible gasp of pleasure 
swung his right leg over so that his knee 
crooked restfully about the horn of his 
saddle, and waited. 

Two or three hundred yards behind 
him, still buried in the timber, Otto was 
having trouble with Dishpan, a con- 
tumacious pack-mare. Langdon grinned 
happily as he listened to the other’s 
vociferations, which threatened Dishpan 
with every known form of torture and 
punishment, from instant disembowel- 
ment to the more merciful end of losing 
her brain through the medium of a club. 
He grinned because Otto’s vocabulary 
descriptive of terrible things always im¢ 
pending over the heads of the sleek and 
utterly heedless pack-horses, was_one of 
his chief joys. He knew that if Dishpan 
should elect to turn somersaults while 
diamond-hitched under her pack, big, 
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good-natured Bruce Otto would do noth- 
ing more than make the welkin ring with 
his terrible, blood-curdling protest. 

One after another the six horses of 
their outfit appeared out of the timber, 
and last of all rode the mountain man. 
He was gathered like a partly released 
spring in his saddle, an attitude born of 
years in the mountains, and because of 
a certain difficulty he had in distributing 
gracefully his six-foot-two-inch length 
of flesh and bone astride a mountain 
cayuse. 

Upon his appearance, Langdon dis- 
mounted and turned his eyes again up 
the valley. The stubbly blond beard on 
his face did not conceal the deep tan 
painted there by weeks of exposure in 
the mountains ; he had opened his shirt 
at the throat, exposing a neck darkened 
by sun and wind; his eyes were of a 
keen, searching blue-gray, and they 
quested the country ahead of him now 
with the joyous intentness of the hunter 
and the adventurer. 

Langdon was thirty-five. A part of his 
life he spent in the wild places ; the other 
part he spent in writing about the things 
he found there. His companion was five 
years his junior in age, but had the better 
of him by six inches in length of 
anatomy, if those additional inches 
could be called an advantage. Bruce 
thought they were not. “The dickens of 
it is I aint done growin’ yet!” he often 
explained. 

He rode up now and unlinibered him- 
self. Langdon pointed ahead. 

“Did you ever see anything to beat 
that?” he asked. 

“Fine country,” agreed Bruce. 
“Mighty good place to camp, too, Jim. 
There ought to be caribou in this range, 
an’ bear. We need some fresh meat. 
Gimme a match, will you?” 

It had come to be a habit with them 
to light both their pipes with one match 
when possible. They performed this 
ceremony now while viewing the situa- 
tion. As he puffed the first luxurious 
cloud of smoke from his bulldog, Lang- 
don nodded toward the timber from 
which they had just come. 

“Fine place for our tepee,” he said. 
“Dry wood, running water, and the first 
good balsam we’ve struck in a week for 
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our beds. We can hobble the horses in 
that little open plain we crossed a 
quarter of a mile back. I saw plenty of 
buffalo grass and a lot of wild timothy.” 

He looked at his watch. ; 

“Tt’s only three o’clock. We might go 
on. But—what do you say? Shall we 
stick for a day or two, and see what this 
country looks like?” 

“Looks good to me,” said Bruce. 


E sat down as he spoke, with his back 
to a rock, and over his knee he 
leveled a long brass telescope. From his 
saddle Langdon unslung a _ binocular 
glass imported from Paris. The telescope 
was a relic of the Civil War. Together, 
their shoulders touching as they steadied 
themselves against the rock, they studied 
the rolling slopes and the green sides 
of the mountains ahead of them. 

They were in the big game country, 
and what Langdon called the Unknown. 
So far as he and Bruce Otto could dis- 
cover, no other white man had ever pre- 
ceded them. It was a country shut in by 
tremendous ranges, through which it had 
taken them twenty days of sweating toil 
to make a hundred miles. 

That afternoon they had crossed the 
summit of the Great Divide that split 
the skies north and south, and through 
their glasses they were looking now upon 
the first green slopes and wonderful 
peaks of the Firepan Mountains. To the 
northward, and they had been traveling 
north, was the Skeena river; on the 
west and south were the Babine range 
and waterways; eastward, over the Di- 
vide, was the Driftwood, and_ still 
farther eastward the Ominica range and 
the tributaries of the Finley. They had 
started from civilization on the tenth day 
of May, and this was the thirtieth of 
June. 

As Langdon looked through his 
glasses he believed that at last they had 
reached the goal of their desires. For 
nearly two months they had worked to 
get beyond the trails of men, and they 
had succeeded. There were no hunters 
here. There were no prospectors. The 
valley ahead of them was filled with 
golden promise, and as he sought out the 
first of its mystery and its wonder, his 
heart was filled with the deep and satis- 


fying joy which only men like Langdon 
can fully understand. To his friend and 
comrade Bruce Otto, with whom he had 
gone five times into the North country, 
all mountains and all valleys were very 
much alike: he was born among them; 
he had lived among them all his life; 
and he would probably die among them. 

It was Bruce who gave him a sudden 
sharp nudge with his elbow. 

“T see the heads of three caribou cross- 
ing a dip about a mile and a half up the 
valley,” he said, without taking his eyes 
from the telescope. 

“And I see a Nanny and her kid on 
the black shale of that first mountain 
to the right,” replied Langdon. “And, 
by George, there’s a sky pilot looking 
down on her from a crag a thousand feet 
above the shale! He’s got a beard a 
foot long. Bruce, I’ll bet we’ve struck a 
regular Garden of Eden!” 

“Looks it,” vouchsafed Bruce, coiling 
up his long legs to get a better rest for 
his telescope. “If this aint a sheep an’ 
bear country, I’ve made the worst guess 
I ever made in my life.” 

For five minutes they looked without 
a word passing between them. Behind 
them their horses were nibbling hungrily 
in the thick, rich grass. The sound of the 
many waters in the mountains droned in 
their ears, and the valley seemed sleep- 
ing in a sea of sunshine. Langdon could 
think of nothing more comparable than 
that—slumber. The valley was like a 
great, comfortable, happy cat, and the 
sounds they heard, all commingling in 
that pleasing drone, were its drowsy 
purring. He was focusing his glass a lit- 
tle more closely on the goat standing 
watchfully on its crag, when Otto spoke 
again. 

“T see a grizzly as big as a house!” 
he announced quietly. 

Bruce seldom allowed his equanimity 
to be disturbed, except by the pack- 
horses. Thrilling news like this he 
always introduced as unconcernedly as 
though speaking of a bunch of violets. 

Langdon sat up with a jerk. 

“Where?” he demanded. 

He leaned over to get the range of the 
other’s telescope, every nerve in his body 
suddenly aquiver. 

“See that slope on the second shoulder, 
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just beyond the ravine over there?” said 
Bruce, with one eye closed and the other 
still glued to the telescope. “He’s half- 
way up, digging out a gopher for his 
dinner.” 

Langdon focused his glass on the 
slope, and a moment later an excited 
gasp came from him. 

“See ’im?” asked Bruce. 

“The glass has pulled him within four 
feet of my nose,” replied Langdon. 
“Bruce, that’s the biggest grizzly in the 
Rocky Mountains!” 

“If he aint, he’s his twin brother,” 
chuckled the packer, without moving a 
muscle. “He beats your eight-footer by 
a dozen inches, Jimmy! An’—” He 
paused at this psychological moment to 
pull a plug of black MacDonald from 
his pocket and bite off a mouthful, with- 
out taking the telescope from his eye. 
“An’ the wind is in our favor, an’ he’s 
as busy as a flea!” he finished. 

Otto unwound himself and rose to his 
feet, and Langdon jumped up briskly. 
In such situations as this there was a 
mutual understanding between them 
which made words unnecessary. They 
led the eight horses back into the edge of 
the timber, tied them there and took their 
rifles from the leather holsters, each 
being careful to put a sixth cartridge in 
the chamber of his weapon. Then for a 
matter of two minutes they both studied 
the slope and its approaches with their 
naked eyes. 

“We can slip up the ravine,” sug- 
gested Langdon. 

Bruce nodded. 

“I reckon it’s a three-hundred-yard 
shot from there,” he said. “It’s the best 
we can do. He’d get our wind if we 
went below ’im. If it was a couple o’ 
hours earlier—” 

“We'd climb over the mountain and 
come down on him from above!” ex- 
claimed Langdon, laughing. “Bruce, 
you’re the most senseless idiot on the face 
of the globe when it comes to climbing 
mountains! You’d climb over Hardesty 
or Geikie to shoot a goat from above, 
even though you could get him from the 
valley without any work at all. I’m glad 
it isn’t morning. We can get that bear 
from the ravine!” 

“Mebbe,” said Bruce, and they started. 
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THEY walked openly over the green, 

flower-carpeted meadows ahead of 
them. Until they came within at least 
half a mile of the grizzly there was no 
danger of his seeing them. The wind 
had shifted, and was almost in their 
faces. Their swift walk changed to a 
dog-trot, and they swung in nearer to the 
slope, so that for fifteen minutes a huge 
knoll concealed the grizzly. In another 
ten minutes they came to the ravine, a 
narrow, rock-littered and _ precipitous 
gully worn in the mountainside by 
centuries of spring floods gushing down 
from the snow-peaks above. Here they 
made cautious observation. 

The big grizzly was perhaps six hun- 
dred yards up the slope, and pretty close 
to three hundred yards from the nearest 
point reached by the gully. 

Bruce spoke in a whisper now. 

“You go up an’ do the stalkin’, 
Jimmy,” he said. “That bear’s goin’ .to 
do one of two things if you miss or only 
wound ’im—one o’ three, mebbe. He’s 
going to investigate you, or he’s going up 
over the break, or he’s comin’ down in 
the valley—this way. We can’t keep ’im 
from goin’ over the break, an’ if he 
tackles you—just summerset it down the 
gully. You can beat ’im out. He’s most 
apt to come this way if you don’t get ’im, 
so I’ll wait here. Good luck to you, 
Jimmy!” 

With this he went out and crouched 
behind a rock, where he could keep an 
eye on the grizzly, and Langdon began 
to climb quietly up the boulder-strewn 


gully. 
CHAPTER III 


OF all the living creatures in this 

sleeping valley, Thor was the busiest. 
He was a bear with individuality, you 
might say. Like some people, he went to 
bed very early; he began to get sleepy 
in October, and turned in for his long 
nap in November. He slept until April, 
and usually was a week or ten days be- 
hind other bears in waking. He was a 
sound sleeper, and when awake he was 
very wide awake. During April and May 
he permitted himself to doze consider- 
ably in the warmth of sunny rocks, but 
from the beginning of June until the 


Langdon was almost to the top when he paused for a moment and turned his eyes upwerd. His heart went into his 
shoulder. Thor was looking down on him, his jaws agape, his finger-long fangs snarling, 
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middle of September he closed his eyes 
in real sleep just about four hours out of 
every twelve. 

He was very busy as Langdon began 
his cautious climb up the gully. He had 
succeeded in getting his. gopher, a fat, 
aldermanic old patriarch who had dis- 
appeared in one crunch and a gulp, and 
he was now absorbed in finishing off his 
day’s feast with an occasional fat, white 
grub and a few sour ants captured from 
under stones turned over with his paw. 

In his search after these delicacies 
Thor used his right paw in turning over 
the rocks. Ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred bears—probably a hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every two hundred— 
are left-handed ; Thor was right-handed. 
This gave him an advantage in fighting, 
in fishing and in stalking meat, for a 
grizzly’s right arm is longer than his left 
—so much longer that if he lost his sixth 
sense of orientation he would be con- 
stantly traveling in a circle. 

In his quest Thor was headed for the 


- gully. His huge head hung close to the 


ground. At short distances his vision 
was microscopic in its keenness; his 
olfactory nerves were so sensitive that 
he could catch one of the big rock-ants 
with his eyes shut. 

He would choose the flat rocks, mostly. 
His huge right paw, with its long 
claws, was as clever as a human hand. 
The stone lifted, a sniff or two, a lick of 
his hot, flat tongue, and he ambled on. 

He took this work with tremendous 
seriousness—much like an elephant hunt- 
ing for peanuts hidden in a bale of hay. 
He saw no humor in the operation. As 
a matter of fact, Nature had not in- 
tended there should be any humor about 
it. Thor’s time was more or less value- 
less, and during the course of a summer 
he absorbed in his system a good many 
hundred thousand sour ants, sweet grubs 
and juicy insects of various kinds, not to 
mention a host of gophers and still tinier 
rock-rabbits. These small things all 
added to the huge rolls of fat which it 
was necessary for him to store up for 
that “absorptive consumption” which 
kept him alive during his long winter 
sleep. This was why Nature had made 
his little ‘greenish-brown eyes twin 
microscopes—infallible at distances of 


a few feet, and almost worthless at a 
thousand yards. 


S he was about to turn over a fresh 

stone, Thor paused in his operations. 
For a full minute he stood nearly mo- 
tionless. Then his head swung slowly, 
his nose close tq the ground. Very 
faintly he had caught an exceedingly 
pleasing odor. It was so faint that he 
was afraid of losing it if he moved. 
So he stood until he was sure of 
himself; then he swung his huge 
shoulders around and descended two 
yards down the slope, swinging his head 
slowly from right to left and sniffing. 
The scent grew stronger. Another two 
yards down the slope he found it very 
strong under a rock. It was a big rock, 
and weighed probably two hundred 
pounds. Thor dragged it aside with his 
big right paw as if it were no more 
than a pebble. 

Instantly there was a wild and pro- 
testing chatter, and a tiny striped rock- 
rabbit, very much like a chipmunk, 
darted away just as Thor’s left hand 
came down with a smash that would 
have broken the neck of a caribou. 

It was not the scent of the rock-rabbit, 
but the savor of what the rock-rabbit had 
stored under the stone that had attracted 
Thor. And this booty still remained—a 
half-pint of ground-nuts piled carefully 
in a little hollow lined with moss. They 
were not really nuts. They were more 
like diminutive potatoes, about the size 
of cherries, and very much like potatoes 
in appearance. They were starchy and 
sweet, and fattening. Thor enjoyed 
them immensely, rumbling in that cu- 
rious satisfied way deep down in his 
chest as he feasted. And then he re- 
sumed his quest. 

He did not hear Langdon as the 
hunter came nearer and nearer up the 
broken gully. He did not smell him, for 
the wind was fatally wrong. He had 
forgotten the noxious man-smell that had 
disturbed and irritated him an hour be- 
fore. He was quite happy ; he was good- 
humored; he was fat and sleek. An ir- 
ritable, cross-grained and quarrelsome 
bear is always thin. The true hunter 
knows him as soon as he sets eyes on him, 
He is like the rogue elephant. 
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Thor continued his food-seeking, edg- 
ing still closer to the gully. He was 
within a hundred and fifty yards of it 
when a sound suddenly brought him 
alert. Langdon, in his effort to creep 
up the steep side of the gully for a shot, 
had accidentally loosened a rock. It 
went crashing down the ravine, starting 
other stones that followed in a noisy 
clatter. At the foot of the coulee, six 
hundred yards down, Bruce swore softly 
under his breath. He saw Thor sit up. 
Even at that distance he was going to 
shoot if the bear made for the break. 

For thirty seconds Thor sat on his 
haunches. Then he started for the 
ravine, ambling slowly and deliberately. 
Langdon, panting and inwardly cursing 
at his ill luck, struggled to make the 
last tem feet to the edge of the slope. He 
heard Bruce yell, but he could not make 
out the warning. Hands and feet he dug 
fiercely into shale and rock as he fought 
to make those last three or four yards as 
quickly as possible. 

He was almost to the top when he 
paused for a moment and turned his eyes 
upward. His heart went into his throat, 
and he started. For ten seconds he could 
not move. Directly over him was a 
monster head and a huge hulk of shoul- 
der. Thor was looking down on him, 
his jaws agape, his finger-long fangs 
snarling, his eyes burning with a green- 
ish red fire. 

In that moment Thor saw his first of 
man. His great lungs were filled with 
the hot ‘smell of him, and suddenly he 
turned away from that smell as if from 
a plague. With his riffle half under him 
Langdon had had no opportunity to 
shoot. Wildly he clambered up the re- 
maining few feet. The shale and stones 
slipped and slid under him. It was a 
matter of sixty seconds before he pulled 
himself over the top. 

Thor was a hundred yards away, 
speeding in a rolling, ball-like motion 
toward the break. From the foot of the 
coulee came the sharp crack of Otto’s 
riffe. Langdon squatted quickly, raising 
his left knee for a rest, and at a hundred 
and fifty yards began firing. 

Sometimes it happens that am hour— 
a mirrute—changes the destiry of a man; 
and the ten seconds which followed 
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swiftly after that first shot from the 
foot of the coulee changed Thor. He 
had got his fill of the man-smell. He 
had seen man. And now he fe/¢ him. 

It was as if one of the lightning-flashes 
he had often seen splitting the dark skies 
had descended upon him and had entered 
his flesh like a red-hot knife; and with 
that first burning agony of pain came the 
strange, echoing roar of the rifles. He 
had turned up the slope when the bullet 
struck him in the fore shoulder, mush- 
rooming its deadly soft point against his 
tough hide, and tearing a hole through 
his flesh—but without touching the bone. 
He was two hundred yards from the 
ravine when it hit; he was nearer three 
hundred when the stinging fire seared 
him again, this time in his flank. 

Neither shot had staggered his huge 
bulk; twenty such shots would not have 
killed him. But the second stopped him, 
and he turned with a roar of rage that 
was like the bellowing of a mad bull— 
a snarling, thunderous cry of wrath that 
could have been heard a quarter of a 
mile down the valley. 

Bruce heard it as he fired his sixth 
unavailing shot at seven hundred yards. 
Langdon was reloading. For fifteen 
seconds Thor offered himself openly, 
roaring his defiance, challenging the 
enemy he could no longer see ; and then, 
at Langdon’s seventh shot, a whiplash 
of fire raked his back, and in strange 
dread of this lightning which he could 
not fight, Thor continued up over the 
break. He heard other rifle shots, which 
were like a new kind of thunder. But he 
was not hit again. Painfully he began 
the descent into the next valley. 


THOR knew that he was hurt, but he 

could not comprehend that hurt. 
Once in the descent he paused for a few 
moments, and a little pool of blood 
dripped upon the ground under his fore- 
leg. He sniffed at it suspiciously and 
wonderingly. 

He swung eastward, and a little later 
he caught a fresh taint of the man-smell 
im the air. The wind was bringing it to 
him now, and in spite of the fact that he 
wanted to lie down and nurse his wound, 
he ambled on a little faster, for he had 
learned one thing that he would never 
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He made his way more slowly than usual. There was a terrible pain in his fore shoulder. Now and then it hurt him so 
that his leg doubled up, and he stumbled. Several times he waded shoulder-deep into 
. pools and let the cold water run over his wounds. 
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forget: the man-smell and his hurt had 
come together. 

He reached the bottoms and buried 
himself in the thick timber; and then, 
crossing this timber, he came to a creek. 
Perhaps a hundred times he had traveled 
up and down this creek. It was the main 
trail that led from one half of his range 
to the other. 

Instinctively he always took this trail 
when he was hurt or when he was sick, 
and also when he was ready to den up 
for the winter. There was one chief 
reason for this. He was born in the 
almost impenetrable fastnesses at the 
head of the creek, and his cubhood had 
been spent amid its brambles of wild 
currants and soap-berries and its rich red 
ground-carpets of kinnikinic. It was 
home. In it he was alone. It was the one 
part of his domain that he held inviolate 
from all other bears. He tolerated other 
bears — blacks and grizzlies—on the 
wider and sunnier slopes of his range, 
just so long as they moved on when he 
approached. They might seek food there, 
and nap in the sun-pools, and live in 
quiet and peace if they did not defy his 
suzerainty. 

Thor did not drive other bears from 
his range—except when it was necessary 
to demonstrate again that he was High 
Mogul. This happened occasionally, and 
there was a fight. And always after a 
fight Thor came into this valley and went 
up the creek to cure his wounds. 

He made his way more slowly than 
usual to-day. There was a terrible pain 
in his fore shoulder. Now and then it 
hurt him so that his leg doubled up, and 
he stumbled. Several times he waded 
shoulder-deep into pools and let the cold 
water run over his wounds. Gradually 
they stopped bleeding. But the pain 
grew worse. 

Thor’s best friend in such an emer- 
gency was a clay-wallow. This was the 
second reason why he always took this 
trail when he was sick or hurt. It led 
to the clay-wallow. And the clay-wallow 
was his doctor. 

The sun was setting before he reached 
the wallow. His jaws hung open a little. 
His great head drooped lower. He had 
lost a great deal of blood. He was tired, 
and his shoulder hurt him so badly that 


. 
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he wanted to tear with his teeth at the 
strange fire that was consuming it. 

The clay-wallow was twenty or thirty 
feet in diameter, and hollowed into a 
little shallow pool in the center. It was 
a soft, cool, golden-colored clay, and 
Thor waded into it to his armpits. Then 
he rolled over gently on his wounded 
side. The clay touched his hurt like a 
cooling salve. It sealed the cut, and 
Thor gave a great heaving gasp of relief. 
For a long time he lay in that soft bed 
of clay. The sun went down; darkness 
came; and the wonderful stars filled the 
sky. And still Thor lay there, nursing 
that first hurt of man. 


CHAPTER IV 


N the edge of the balsam and spruce, 
Langdon and Otto sat smoking their 
pipes after supper, with the glowing 
embers of a fire at their feet. The night 
air in these higher altitudes of the 
mountains had grown chilly, and Bruce 
rose long enough to throw a fresh arm- 
ful of dry spruce on the coals. Then he 
stretched out his long form again, with 
his head and shoulders bolstered com- 
fortably against the butt of a tree, and 
for the fiftieth time he chuckled. 
“Chuckle an’ be_ blasted,” 
Langdon. 


growled 
“T tell you I hit him twice, 
Bruce—twice, anyway; and I was at a 
devilish disadvantage!” 

“Specially when ’e was lookin’ down 


an’ grinnin’ in your face,” retorted 
Bruce, who had enjoyed hugely his com- 
rade’s ill luck. “Jimmy, at that distance 
you should a’most ha’ killed ’im with a 
rock !”” 

“My gun was under me,” explained 
Langdon for the twentieth time. 

“W’ich aint just the proper place for 
a gun to be when yo’r hunting a griz- 
zly,” reminded Bruce. 

“The gully was confoundedly steep. 
I had to dig in with both feet. and my 
fingers. If it had been any steeper, I 
would have used my teeth.” 

Langdon sat up, knocked the ash out 
of the bowl of his pipe and reloaded it 
with fresh tobacco. 

“Bruce, that’s the biggest grizzly in 
the Rocky Mountains!” 

“He’d made a fine rug in your den. 
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Jimmy—if yo’r gun hadn’t ’appened to 
‘ave been under you.” 

“And I’m going to have him in my 
den before I finish,” declared Langdon. 
“T’ve made up my mind. We’ll make a 
permanent camp here. I’m going to get 
that grizzly if it takes all summer. I’d 
rather have him than any other ten bears 
in the Firepan Range. He was a nine- 
footer if an inch. His head was as big 
as a bushel basket, and the hair on his 
shoulders was four inches long. I don’t 
know that I’m sorry I didn’t kill him. 
He’s hit, and he’ll surely fight shy. 
There’ll be a lot of fun in getting him.” 

“There will that,” agreed Bruce, 
“specially if you meet ’im again during 
the next week or so, while he’s still sore 
from the bullets. Better not have the 
gun under you then, Jimmy !” 

“What do you say to making this a 
permanent camp?” 

“Couldn’t be better. Plenty of fresh 
meat, good grazing and fine water.” 
After a moment he added: ‘He was hit 
pretty hard. He was bleedin’ bad at the 
summit.” 

In the firelight Langdon began clean- 
ing his rifle. 

“You think he may clear out—leave 
the country?” 

Bruce emitted a grunt of disgust. 

“Clear out? Run away? Mebbe he 
would if he was a black. But he’s a 
grizzly, and the boss of this country. 
He may fight shy of this valley for a 
while, but you can bet he aint goin’ to 
emigrate. The harder you hit a grizzly 
the madder he gets, an’ if you keep on 
hittin’ ’im he keeps on gettin’ madder, 
until he drops dead. If you want that 
bear bad enough, we can surely get him.” 

“T do,” Langdon reiterated with em- 
phasis. ‘He'll smash record measure- 
ments or I miss my guess. I want him, 
and I want him bad, Bruce. Do you 
think we’ll be able to trail him in the 
morning ?” 

Bruce shook his head. 

“Tt wont be a matter of trailing,” he 
said. “It’s just simply Aunt. After a 
grizzly has been hit he keeps movin’. He 
wont go out of his range, an’ neither 
is he going to show himself on the open 
slopes like that up there. Metoosin ought 
to be along with the dogs inside of three 


or four days, an’ when we get that bunch 
of Airedales in action, there’ll be some 
fun.” 

Langdon sighted at the fire through 
the polished barrel of his rifle, and said 
doubtfully : 

“T’ve been having my doubts about 
Metoosin for a week back. We’ve come 
through some mighty rough country.” 

“That old Indian could follow our 
trail if we traveled on rock,” declared 
Bruce confidently. ‘“He’ll be here in- 
side o’ three days, barring the dogs don’t 
run their fool heads into too many porcu- 
pines. An’ when they come—” 

He rose and stretched his gaunt frame. 

“We'll have the biggest time we ever 
had in our lives,” he finished. “I’m just 
guessin’ these mount’ins are so full o’ 
bear that them ten dogs will all be 
massacreed within a week. Want to 
bet ?” 

Langdon closed his rifle with a snap. 

“T only want one bear,” he said, ignor- 
ing the challenge, “and I have an idea 
we'll get him to-morrow. You're the bear 
specialist of the outfit, Bruce, but I thirtk 
he was too hard hit to travel far.” 

They had made two beds of soft bal- 
sam boughs near the fire, and Langdon 
now followed his companion’s example, 
and began spreading his blankets. It had 
been a hard day, and within five minutes 
after stretching himself out he was 
asleep. 


E was still asleep when Bruce rolled 
out from under his blanket at dawn. 
Without rousing Langdon, the young 
packer slipped on his boots and waded 
back a quarter of a mile through the 
heavy dew to round up the horses. When 
he returned he brought Dishpan and 
their saddle-horses with him. By that 
time Langdon was up and starting a fire. 
Langdon frequently reminded himself 
that such mornings as this had made him 
disappoint the doctors and rob the grave. 
Just eight years ‘ago this June he had 
come into the North for the first time, 
thin-chested and with a bad lung. “You 
can go if you insist, young man,” one of 
the doctors had told him, “but you’re 
going to your own funeral.” And now 
he had a five-inch expansion and was as 
tough as a knot. ‘The first rose-tints of 
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the sun were creeping over the mountain- 
tops; the air was filled with the sweet- 
ness of flowers, and dew, and growing 
things, and his lungs drew in deep 
breaths of oxygen laden with the tonic 
and perfume of balsam. 

He was more demonstrative than his 
companion in the joyousness of this wild 
life. It made him want to shout, and 
sing, and whistle. He restrained him- 
self this morning. The thrill of the hunt 
was in his blood. 

While Otto saddled the horses, Lang- 
don made the bannock. He had become 
a scientist at what he called “wild- 
bread” baking, and his method possessed 
the double efficiency of saving both waste 
and time. 

He opened one of the heavy canvas 
flour sacks, made a hollow in the flour 
with his two doubled fists, partly filled 
this hollow with a pint of water and 
half a cupful of caribou grease, added 
a tablespoonful of baking powder and a 
three-finger pinch of salt, and began to 
mix. Inside of five minutes he had the 
bannock loaves in the big tin reflector, 
and half an hour later the sheep steaks 
were fried, the potatoes done, and the 
bannock baked to a golden brown. 


HE sun was just showing its face in 

the east when they trailed out of 
camp. They rode across the valley, but 
walked up the slope, the horses follow- 
ing obediently in their footsteps. 

It was not difficult to pick up Thor’s 
trail. Where he had paused to snarl back 
defiance at his enemies there was a big 
red spatter on the ground; from this 
point to the summit they followed a 
crimson thread of blood. Three times in 
descending into the other valley they 
found where Thor had stopped, and each 
time they saw where a pool of blood 
had soaked into the earth or run over 
the rock. 
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They passed through the timber and 
came to the creek, and here, in a strip 
of firm black sand, Thor’s footprints 
brought them to a pause. Bruce stared. 
An exclamation of amazement came 
from Langdon, and without a word hav- 
ing passed between them, he drew out 
his pocket-tape and knelt beside one of 
the tracks. 

“Fifteen and a quarter inches!” he 
gasped. 

“Measure another,” said Bruce. 

“Fifteen and—a half!” 

Bruce looked up the gorge. 

“The biggest I ever see was fourteen 
an’ a half,” he said, and there was a 
touch of awe in his voice. “He was shot 
up the Athabasca, an’ he’s stood as the 
biggest grizzly ever killed in British 
Columbia. Jimmy, this one beats *im!” 

They went on, and measured the 
tracks again at the edge of the first pool 
where Thor had bathed his wounds. 
There was almost no variation in the 
measurements. Only occasionally after 
this did they find spots of blood. It was 
ten o’clock when they came to the clay 
wallow and saw where Thor had made 
his bed in it. 

“He was pretty sick,” said Bruce in a 
low voice. “He was here ’most all 
night.” 

Moved by the same impulse and -the 
same thought, they looked ahead of them. 
Half a mile farther on, the mountains 
closed in until the gorge between them 
was dark and sunless. 

“He was pretty sick,” repeated Bruce, 
still looking ahead. ‘“‘Mebbe we'd better 
tie the horses an’ go on alone. It’s pos- 
sible—he’s in there.” 

They tied the horses to scrub cedars, 
and relieved Dishpan of her pack. 

Then, with their rifles in readiness, 
and eyes and ears alert, they went on 
cautiously into the silence and gloom of 
the gorge. 
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The next installment of “ THE GRIZZLY” will be in the 
February issue of The Red Book Magazine, on the news- 
It is Mr. Curwood’s greatest novel. 
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(GEORGE FITCH finished this Siwash story just three days before he died. 
It is a message of good humor left to his readers by one of the finest 
gentlemen and most accomplished writers American literature has produced. 











Kettles and Bells 


By George Fitch 





section. I don’t care 
to read it. Just pass me over 
the Sports and Household Economics 
and Advice to the Love-loony and the 
colored-hash sections, please. I’ll try to 
worry through a rainy Sunday with them. 
No, I’m not trying to abash the bel- 
ligerents by ignoring them. And I’m not 
one of those peaceful Priscillas who are 
trying to protect the United States by 
proving that war is too horrible to think 
about. As a matter’ of fact, I’m a war 
fan. I know just how many yards France 
made through the center last month, and 
I can pronounce Premyzsl without arti- 
ficial aid. On week days, when the news 
comes from the front, I meet the carrier 
boy a block from the house and ask in 
grieved tones what delayed him; but on 
Sundays, when the diplomats and rear- 
guard experts quarrel all over the news 














whether or not submarines fire 
in self-defense, and who shot first,—the 
children or the soldiers,—and what na- 
tion started the rumpus, anyway, my 
brain softens early in the day and I have 
to rest up on the baseball averages. 

Fixing the responsibility is too big a 
job for a man of my limited statesman- 
ship. I prefer to wait a few decades un- 
til the evidence has simmered down into 
more coherence. I have had a prejudice 
against fixing responsibilities ever since 
I was a humble plodder after wisdom in 
college and watched the faculty go about 
its regular and unending job of discover- 
ing who had dislocated the peace. 

It was a conscientious faculty. It was 
paid for fixing responsibilities, along 
with other duties, and it did its duty. We 
knew whenever a few. of us met at some 
obscure hour to tamper with the college 


HANKS, Jim; you ILLUSTRATED section trying to decide who 
: ‘|| may keep the war BY F. FOX _ threw the first gas bomb, and 
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plant that the faculty would meet the 
next day and fix the responsibility. 
Knowing this more perfectly than we 
ever knew our lessons, we always took 
care to fix the evidence before we went 
home. That made everything safe and 
comfortable and full of the most -invig- 
orating surprises for somebody else. 

When an earnest young Y. M. C. A. 
worker had studied that non-existent 
phenomenon known as political economy 
until he had gone to sleep with his face 
in the book, and then had been called up 
the next day to explain to the faculty 
why he was in the chemical laboratory 
the night before putting potassium in the 
water cans and otherwise inciting the 
forces of nature to violence, the experi- 
ence broadened him. He stopped totter- 
ing along after old Adam Smith and 
hustled out to obtain an alibi. 

Then the faculty had not only con- 
clusive evidence in the shape of the 
student’s hat left behind in his flight 
with his name in it,—we always bor- 
rowed a few hats and things for evi- 
dence,—but it had an alibi which 
couldn’t be broken with a pickax. 

Nothing irritates a faculty so 
much as to have plenty of evi- 
dence and alibis at the same 
time. The alibis seemed to ir- 
ritate ours the most. It got to 
regard the alibis with perfect 
aversion. It almost seemed to 
consider them as an accessory / 
after the fact. 

You'd think a faculty would 
be pleased and grateful to dis- 
cover spotless innocence in a 
suspect, but it never was. This 
was because it had to go to work 
and fix the responsibility all 
over again. I don’t blame the 
faculty. Fixing responsibilities ” 
gets to be an awful bore. 

Our faculty worked a week 
on the bunch of clues we left 
behind when we blew up the old 
chapel piano, which had forgot- ’ 
ten how to-make music twenty 
years before—and the trail led 
them straight to the minister of 
the First Methodist Church. 
They had to apologize for them- 
selves and for the clues too. 
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Believe me, as old Thomas Moore was 
fond of saying, I don’t care to fix any 
responsibilities. It’s enough trouble to 
direct them—too much, sometimes, and 
dangerous in the bargain. Take the time 
we stole the famous sugar-kettle from 
Kiowa College. 


HE Kiowa sugar-kettle? Of course 

you haven’t heard of it. No one 
would have heard of it if the Kiowa 
students hadn’t made such fools of them- 
selves over the thing. It originally be- 
longed to old Stephen Boggus, an early 
settler. It cost Eli Yale a few hundred 
pounds of nails, some old books and a 
little cash to get his name into history 
on a reinforced-concrete foundation, but 
Boggus slipped in cheaper than that. He 
won enduring fame by giving Kiowa ten 
fat pigs, a quarter-section of land 
planted to thistles, and his household 
goods, including a sugar-kettle which 
was big enough to hold the student body 
of that time. 

The college promptly sold the pigs, 
rented the land pat TO Othe kettle. 
Years afterwardS som? sénior/ clasdug 
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The faculty had evidence in the shape of the student's hat. 
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it out of the basement of the old main 
building, twined a tradition around it 
and used it in their class-day exercises. 
You know how a tradition spreads if 
you don’t pour formaldehyde on it. 
Well, the old Boggus kettle grew in im- 
portance from year to year until it was 
considered more precious than most of 
the college buildings. Each year some 
gifted prevaricator in the senior class 
wrote a new tradition about it, and by 
our day it had acquired a history which 
would have done credit to Old Ironsides. 
It had served through the Mexican War. 
Old Boggus had hidden from the In- 
dians under it. The president of the col- 
lege had saved the library during the 
flood by loading it in the kettle and 
floating it down the stream; soup had 
been boiled in it for the Prince of Wales 
and his party when they visited Illinois. 
Abraham Lincoln had stood on it to 
make an Abolition speech. The college 
had pawned it in the starvation days for 
enough to buy cornmeal for the faculty. 
Each spring a new story more ridicu- 
lous than the last was turned out. The 
Chicago papers printed them. Magazine 
writers came and _ embroidered the 
stories, and students entered Kiowa in 
the hope that some day they might be 
senior marshals and lead the solemn 
procession escorting this battered old 
fraud to the stage. Kiowa used to get a 
column on its class-day exercises in the 
city papers, all on account of this fool 
kettle, while we were cut off with a few 
inches. : 


It was disgusting. “ We were = 
sober, earnest folk at Siwashe We Ww 


had no, childish superstitions, and 
we did not worship idols. On our 
class day we went up on the roof 
of the college building with decent 
and beautiful ceremonies and 
tolled off the age of the college— 
ten more years than Kiowa could 
boast—in strokes on our dear old 
bell. Our bell was worth honoring, 
because it had hung in the belfry 
for seventy-five years and had 
been brought overland from 
New England. There were 
hundreds of splendid tradi- 


paper would touch them. easy. 


; : Getting into th 
tions about it, but not a news- sg ory a 


In my sophomore year we got so tired 
of hearing about Kiowa’s sugar-kettle 
that we decided to relieve the public 
from any further traditions. We thought 
that if a few of us were to go over to 
Kiowa on a dark night we might per- 
suade the kettle to follow us home. We 
intended to have a bell celebration that 
year which would jam its way into the 
headlines whether the news editors knew 
a college from a crayfish or not. The 
bell was going to ring the seventy-fifth- 
anniversary strokes, and the governor of 
the State was scheduled to make some re- 
marks about bells and education and, in 
an indirect way, upon the necessity of 
standing by a good man and keeping him 
firmly imprisoned in office. We had ad- 
vertised this celebration until it was as 
familiar to the readers of the State as 
breakfast food, and we figured that if 
we could use the Kiowa kettle that day 
for a waste-basket or garbage-can, it 
might provide a little innocent pleasure 
for the giddy young freshmen—not that 
we cared a prune for the kettle our- 
selves ; we merely wished to scatter sun- 
shine while we might. 

Kiowa was only fifteen miles from 
Siwash. 

We hired a team and wagon, and 
one dark, rainy Sunday night early in 
June, four of us jogged 
over to Hatfield, the 
town which was af- 
flicted with Kiowa 
College. There were 
Noddy Pierce, Keg 
Rearick, Ole Skjarsen 
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and myself. We took Ole 
along because he was such 
a handy substitute for a 
derrick. He was lacking in 
diplomacy and finesse at 
times, but if you attached 
him to any large object and 
asked him as a favor to 
hoist, he hoisted with a per- 
sistence and success which 
were perfectly beautiful. 

We also took a few 
boards and rollers and 
crowbars, some gunny-sack- 
ing to throw over the ket- 
tle, and a little scientific 
instrument which is not 
used much in our best 
families. It was what our 
earnest old philosophy pro- 
fessor would have called a 
“James,” and it is a very 
convenient household uten- 
sil at times. When you put 
one end of a James under 
the window and bear down 
on the other, you can open the said 
window without troubling the owner of 
the premises to come and undo the lock 
for you from the inside ; and if there was 
anything we desired that night, it was to 
avoid troubling anyone connected with 
Kiowa College. 

The roads were deep and clung to us 
with loving embraces. But we worried 
through and came to anchor at the rear 
of the campus about ten o’clock. It was 
a dark, lonely campus at best, being over- 
grown with trees and in the edge of 
town, but that night it looked like the 
thickest part of a particularly dense 
tunnel. Still, being quiet by nature and 
particularly averse to society at that 
time, we did not feel as if we could com- 
plain. We located the library where the 
kettle was exhibited and began opera- 
tions. 

Getting into the library was too easy. 
I climbed up on Ole Skjarsen’s plat- 
form-like back with my scientific instru- 
ment and opened a window with one 
creak and a crack. A minute later I let 
the expedition in through the back door. 
By the light of a few matches, we located 
the sacred bosh-producer on its pedestal, 
and Ole had just rolled up his sleeves 
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We flattened ourselves 











and given a few preliminary warming- 
up grunts, when we distinctly heard foot- 
steps on the stairs leading to the second 
story. 

They were being produced with much 
firmness and some rapidity, and they 
were coming our way. In a minute they 
would be in our midst. We pulled our 
wet caps over our faces and flattened 
ourselves against the wall beside the 
staircase. Then the electric lights went 
on, and the owner of the footsteps poked 
his head around the corner. As he did 
so, Rearick and Ole covered him care- 
fully with about eight square yards of 
burlap and twisted the ends neatly 
around his waist, while I turned out the 
lights. 

Sounds and struggles which indicated 
an enormous amount of ill-feeling came 
from within the burlap. Apparently we 
had lost the esteem of the person within. 
Still, this did not grieve us. We couldn't 
expect to be universally popular. We 
left Ole to hold the bundle and hunted 
for some safe place to store a medium- 
sized and very angry man. Near the 
stairs there was a sort of washroom, un- 
connected with the outside universe ex- 
cept by a little window very high up. A 
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prisoner might address the world at large 
for days from within here without caus- 
ing any comment. So we unwrapped our 
captive, because we needed the burlap, 
dumped him in the washroom and locked 
the door. Then we turned on the lights 
again and went back to work with the 
noble feelings of men who had met 
trouble and had not become soured or 
discouraged. 

You wouldn’t have thought that any 
small room could have held so much fuss 
as that guest of ours in the washroom 
made. He was a prize package of 
pandemonium, and his vocabulary was 
wonderful. It was a pleasure to listen to 
it. He was no common janitor, appar- 
ently. As he raged 
on, handling the 
most complicated 
conversation with 
ease and outlining 
our future in seven- 
syllabled words, we 
began to suspect that 
he was no janitor at 
all. A janitor 
couldn’t have pro- 
duced those words 
without choking on 
the pronunciation. It 
aroused our curios- 










ity 


ours stopped, utterly exhausted. It was 
beyond our simple understanding, and 
we glorified in it. If this had been our 
prexy, he would have been walking out 
over our willing necks long before this. 

And yet this was a president kicking 
on the door like a mere man and burn- 
ing out his entire vocabulary. It was 
disgusting. He had no repose whatever. 
Anyway, what was he doing mooning 
around the library on Sunday night? 
No reputable person would infest a li- 
brary at such a time. We were shocked 
at the whole business. The best thing we 
could do would be to take our kettle 
and go away at once before we con- 
tracted bad habits. 

We laid our pro- 
fane hands on the 
kettle. Then Rear- 

We left Ole ick called time. He 
to hold the was beginning to 
bundle. think. When Rearick 
thinks, on an in- 
formal occasion like 
this, something un- 
canny is sure to hap- 
pen. He leaned his 
head on his hand 
and fermented away 
inside for a minute. 

“We might as well 
bust up their base- 





“Who are you, 
anyway?” asked 
Rearick, going up 
close to the door. 

“T am the president 
of this college,” 
came the answer in muffled tones. “And 
it shall be my sacred duty to see that you 
become wards of the commonwealth at 
some penal institution—” 

“Gosh,” whispered Rearick, coming 
away impolitely while the answer was 
still in full cry. “Boys, we’ve got a real 
live president in there. This is serious.” 
It was that. In our most desperate 
dreams we had never planned to lock a 
college president up in a washroom. Of 
course, in our three years in college we 
had discovered that a faculty is at least 
partly human, but we had never gotten 
over our awe of Prexy. He was beyond 
ordinary laws and forces. His knowl- 
edge began half a library ahead of where 





ball team for them 
while we’re about 
it,” he declared 
finally. 
Fox That was just like 
Rearick. He was 
always announcing some impossibility 
with the air of a man who can accom- 
plish it by turning a faucet. The Kiowa 
baseball team had been a dark brown 
horror to us for the past two years. They 
had a pitcher who made our batters look 
like wigwag signals, and.a thin, dark 
shortstop who could field sparrows. We 
had always suspected from the age and 
extreme bashfulness, off the diamond, of 
these two stars that they went to college 
purely for the uplifting associations and 
such financial help as might be slipped 
to them by a depraved baseball manager 
in the dark of the moon, but we had 
never been able to prove this. Still, we 
felt that anything which happened to the 
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Kiowa team would be in the nature of 
justice—and it would make the annual 
June game a lot more comfortable to at- 
tend. So we told Rearick in hoarse 
whispers that we were with him to the 
death and please hurry up. 

“Oh, very well,” said Rearick. “You 
fellows do the work while I do the con- 
versation.” Then he raised his voice a 
few notches: 

“Here, you, Bagsworth, get busy on 
this kettle. It wont hurt your pitching 
arm to lift a little.” 

Bagsworth was the Kiowa pitcher. 
We set the old pot down and smothered 
our delight as well as we could. 

“Hoist away, Simms, you little runt,” 
said Rearick very 
sternly ; Simms was 
the grabby shortstop 
wlio dieted on pick- 
ups and line drives. 

The conversation 
from the closet | 
ceased by this time. 
But Rearick was as 
reckless with his talk 
as a visitor in a 
deaf - and - dumb 
school. He _ kept 
right on. 

“Steady now, 
Bagsworth. Hold 
up your end. Hurry 
up, boys. The rest 
of the faculty will 
be down pretty soon 
to bone up for to- 
morrow’s lessons. If 
I had to study Sunday night to keep ahead 
of the class, I’d quit. That’s right, 
Simms. You're a great little lifter. 
What’s the matter with you, Anderson? 
You can’t stand around and look im- 
portant just because you tied a college 
president up in a sack. Hop in here.” 

Anderson was the Kiowa team’s lead- 
ing slugger. “Put James in too,” Pierce 
whispered eagerly. James was the shifty 
Kiowa manager; and Pierce, who ran 
our team and was too noble to hire 
players even if he had had any money to 
spend on them, hated him compre- 
hensively. 

“All right,” Rearick whispered back ; 
“small orders cheerfully executed. 
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—Who brought those rollers?” he in- 
quired loudly. “You, Simms? Bully 
work, Simmsy. Say, James, just double 
Simm’s salary, will you? Any baseball 
player who has as much noodle as Simms 
ought not to be working for any ten dol- 
lars a game. Where do you get all the 
money to pay Simms and Bagsy, any- 
way? Do you win it in those little 
Saturday-night poker games? 

Suddenly he whispered: 
For Heaven’s sake shut up.” 

If there is anything more audible 
than a quick-firing gun, it is a good, 
healthy whisper. We waited anxiously. 
Then slowly and clearly came a voice 
from the washroom. It was a quiet 
voice, but full of ex- 
pression. 

“There is really 
no need of shutting 


**S-s-s-sh ! 


“IT am the 

president of UP, young gentle- 

this college!” men,” it said. “I 
have heard quite 


enough for all prac- 
tical purposes. You 
may go on with your 
work, and _ to-mor- 
row you, Mr. Bags- 
worth, and you, Mr. 
Simms, and you, Mr. 
Anderson, and you, 
Mr. James, may 
meet me in my office 
—unless you are de- 
termined - to add 
murder to your other 
crimes.” 

Rearick nudged 
me, and I took up the work. “Honest, 
Prexy, we were just fooling,” I said, 
speaking the exact truth. “Bagsworth 
and Simms and the rest of them aren’t 
here at all. They’re home in bed.” 

“Yes, yes, undoubtedly,” said the 
president. He could have doubted the 
whole Bible with the skepticism which 
he put into those few words. 

“If you hadn’t made a fog-horn of 
yourself, you fool, we’d have gotten 
away all right,” I said to Rearick in 
another of those fierce, hissing, long- 
distance whispers. 

Then we went joyfully away with our 
kettle. And after we had loaded it on 
the wagon I slipped back and unlocked 
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the sugar-kettle 
in a haystack just 
outside of town 
and got into bed 
about three 
o'clock, feeling 
as virtuous as pa- 
triots ought to 
feel when they 
have fought and 
bled for their 
country. 

I awoke next 
morning just in 
time for chapel, 
and by the time I 
had gotten a lit- 
tle breakfast and 
had waited for 
Noddy Pierce to 
soak the sleep out 
of his eyes, we 
had to run for it. 
The college bell 
should have rung, 








It is no real job to outrun a college president. They neglect their training 


scand alously . 


the washroom door. That shows the 
enormous advantage of being a college 
president. Anyone else could have stayed 
in storage all night before I would have 
let myself be chased a block through a 
dark, wet campus. However, it is no 
real job to outrun a president. They 
neglect their training scandalously. 

We had a damp and happy trip home, 
with only one incident to mar its mo- 
notony. About halfway over we met a 
bunch of toughs in a wagon. They were 
noisy and rude and declined to turn out 
for us. However, we _ settled this 
diplomatic tangle in no time. We 
brought Ole Skjarsen along for just such 
emergencies. He led their team into the 
ditch, upset the wagon and dumped out 
a big package which they were hauling, 
and when the crowd jumped on him, he 
stood them on their heads in the deep 
mud, two by two. Then we righted the 
wagon, ran the team down the road and 
chased the owners after it. It pays to 
have a skookum fullback around college 
even between football seasons. The 
enemy didn’t even come back after their 
cargo, and we left it lying there. We hid 


according to our 
watches, when we 
, were a block 
away, but it didn’t. There was a silence 
from the belfry which was only exceeded 
by the riot on the campus. Something had 
happened to the dear old coll’. It seemed 
to be running around in circles. We our- 
selves ran and collared a freshman who 
was apparently trying to bite some in- 
visible host in air. He talked with diffi- 
culty, but when we had shaken him 
awhile, he settled down some and 
stopped waving his arms. 

“They’ve s-stolen the 
b-bell!” he spluttered. 

“Who?” we demanded, preparatory to 
exploding, ourselves. 

“T-the f-faculty don’t know,” the boy 
went on hydrophobically. “But the 
p-police say a wagon full of d-dirty 
jail-dodging s-scoundrels was seen in 
town late last night.” 

Then Pierce and I had a sickening 
idea simultaneously. And we hired a rig 
with the microscopic remains of our 
allowance and raced out on the Hatfield 
road, throwing mud in beautiful arches 
from the flying wheels. But the bundle 
at the scene of the fight was gone. Only 
a deep depression in the ground re- 
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mained. Kiowa had stolen our bell ; and 
we, the world’s finest art works in ivory, 
had made them encore the performance! 

For the next two days Siwash re- 
sembled an Indian indignation meeting. 
All the crimes recorded by shuddering 
historians faded into playful little mis- 
demeanors beside this atrocity. If some 
miscreant had burned a college building, 
we would have been indignant but re- 
signed. The trustees would have col- 
lected the insurance, and the loyal 
alumni would chip in enough to rebuild 
it twice the size. But a precious relic 
which couldn’t be replaced had been 
wantonly wrenched out of our bosoms, so 
to speak. Any man who would wrench a 
relic out of a bosom was beneath civiliza- 
tion. The whole college suspended 
work and turned out to find this man or 
men and hand his shredded remains 
over to the law. 

Pierce and Rearick and Ole Skjarsen 
and I hunted along with the rest, but we 
couldn’t put any great enthusiasm into 
our work because we were troubled in 
our minds. It was our duty as loyal 
students to report what we had seen on 
the Hatfield road. But if we did, we 
would have to explain why we were on 
the Hatfield road at two a. M. on Mon- 
day morning; and this would be incon- 
venient, because the country was full of 
Kiowa men hunting for their kettle. 
You never saw such a rumpus as they 
put up about that publicity-cooker of 
theirs. It was sickening. 

It was also puzzling. We had left the 
finest kind of evidence for the Kiowa 
faculty to work on, and yet it hadn’t 
ordered those four baseball men to be 
boiled in oil. It hadn’t even expelled 
them. We were so worried about this 
that I dropped over to Hatfield casually 
and visited with the Eta Bita Pie boys 
one night. I found them well but dis- 
tended with rage. The president of the 
college, they said with clenched teeth, 
had suspected four of their best base- 
ball men of the crime, and although they 
had produced absolutely perfect alibis, 
he had ordered them to return the 
kettle in a week or take their doll-things 
and depart into a clammy and un- 
scholastic world. It was an‘outrage, they 
said, but the president was firm. Even 
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the faculty had pleaded with him, but he 
had declared it was to be their hides or 
his. And as a result, the college was 
hunting not only for its kettle but for its 
baseball team. No such cruelty has been 
perpetrated on innocent students since 
presidents first began to afflict colleges. 

Then I saw, of course, that the presi- 
dent was not going to tell the world how 
he had been wrapped up in a gunny-sack 
in his own library and filed away in a 
washroom. He was a proud little cuss. 
Three cheers for pride, said I to myself, 
very contentedly—and spent the night, 
pleasantly, a spy in a hospitable land 
dropping friendly reports I had heard 
of rumors that foreign-looking peddlers 
had been trying to hock a second-hand 
kettle in the north part of the State. 

I got back to Jonesville in the morn- 
ing. That noon our faculty met in spe- 
cial session and expelled Hogboom, our 
football captain; Saunders, our baseball 
captain; Maxwell, the college orator; 
and Bunk Bailey, our fairy-footed 
sprinter who was good for fifteen points 
in any track meet. They had been con- 
victed of stealing the bell. 

We mobbed the faculty room in a 
body, and old Prof. Grubb met us. He 
was almost mellow, he was so pleased. 
Expelling students was his favorite in- 
door sport. He was never so happy as 
when he was attaching a piece of extinct 
tinware to some innocent young athlete’s 
college career. He smacked -his lips as 
he talked to us. 

“Yes, young gentlemen. You have 
been correctly informed. We have been 
cleaning up the student body. Vandal- 
ism and learning do not go hand in hand 
—Oh yes, Mister Rearick. I know all 
about alibis. No doubt the young men 
have perfect alibis—or will have them as 
soon as they can be prepared.  For- 
tunately, we have something better than 
alibis this time. We have evidence. The 
misguided farmer who rented a team to 
these young miscreants came to us this 
morning and complained that he had re- 
ceived neither money nor team. And 
they had been so foolish as to give him 
their names. That will be all, I think— 
unless some of you wish to confess com- 
plicity in the deed.” 

This was a frightful state of affairs. 
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Russia is a free country compared with 
Siwash, where innocent men who had 
spent Sunday night preparing their Mon- 
day lessons in the most exemplary fash- 
ion were expelled for it with threats of 
prosecution for horse-stealing to boot. 
Hogboom was especially outraged. We 
had been manufacturing alibis for him 
for three years; and now, on the only 
occasion on which he had been perfectly 
innocent, he had been branded as a crim- 
inal and amputated from college life. 
What was the use of virtue, he inquired 
in hoarse tones. He hadn’t touched the 
college bell. He had always intended 
to borrow it merely for a jest, but he 
hadn’t gotten around to it. And now see 
what he had gotten for his consideration ! 
We all raged with Hogboom, but that 
was all the good it did us. Paccy and 
Briggs, two boys who were the keel- 
timbers of the Y. M. C. A. and had stood 
A-plus all through their courses,-went in 
to Prexy and timidly pleaded that justice 
be done, and all they got for their pains 
was a look of grief on the part of Prexy, 
who had always believed in them. He 
was surprised, he said, that even they 
should go into the alibi business. It was 
very distressing. They had disappointed 
him. Why should a total stranger come 
from away beyond Hatfield to accuse 
these boys? What interest could he have 
in ruining their careers? No, Hogboom 
and his gang could go. Wait—out of con- 
sideration for Maxwell, who had never 
before committed any real crime, he 
would make this offer: If the boys re- 
placed the bell in the belfry within three 
days, and satisfied the farmer, they 
could come back under grave and gen- 
eral suspicion—not because they had 
stolen the bell, but because they had 
tried to prove that they hadn’t. 

Briggs reported all this to us. And 
when we had heard the report, Rearick 
and Pierce and I went away and thought 
very hard. Why should a total stranger 
from beyond Kiowa College come over 
here and accuse the flower of our 
athletic teams? Why do two and two 
make four? Some Sherlock Holmes over 
at Kiowa had figured the whole thing 
out. They had stolen our bell, and now 
they wanted to eviscerate our athletic 
teams? Of all unchristian, back-alley, 


contemptible tricks this was the worst. 
No civilized student would have thought 
of it. But then we never did pretend 
that Kiowa was civilized. 

There was only one thing to do. We 
had to find that bell in three days. So 
Pierce, Rearick and I passed rapidly 
through the student body voicing loud 
suspicions, and the next day the country 
around Kiowa was full of Siwash stu- 
dents who poked earnestly around hay- 
stacks and old buildings and fought at 
the tilt of an eyebrow. And Jonesville 
was full of determined-looking young 
strangers who seemed to be suffering 
from an unfilled want connected in some 
mysterious fashion with maple sugar. 
But nothing happened. 

There weren’t enough of us in school 
on the second day to make a quorum in 
any class. We had more important busi- 
ness. The faculty was quite impressed. 
It didn’t know that the students regarded 
the bell with such intense devotion, and 
it softened up a good deal—but not 
towards Hogboom and his accomplices. 

We spent that day investigating Hat- 
field with a thoroughness which caused 
many indignant citizens to report to the 
police that the neighborhood was in- 
fested with vagrants. We even invaded 
the Kiowa campus and poked casually 
around the buildings. This would have 
been dangerous at any other time, but it 
was quite safe that day. All the Kiowa 
students were over at Jonesville poking 
around the Siwash campus. So much 
time is wasted in this careless world. If 
the two faculties had exchanged colleges 
for the day, they might have coaxed a 
pretty fair attendance into the class- 
rooms. 

We hunted until late at night, but that 
bell of ours might as well have been a 
California flea. It was totally invisible. 
Our only comfort was the sight of 
several young Kiowa freshmen weeping 
because the backbone of their baseball 
team was about to depart forever. That 
made it evident that no prying, imperti- 
nent Kiowa student had come across a 
sugar-kettle in Siwash territory . where 
he had no moral right to be. 

All that evening Siwash students 
straggled back home empty in hands and 
overflowing in spirit. Hogboom and his 
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fellow victims had packed their trunks 
and were saying good-bys with heart- 
rending earnestness. They ‘were going 
home never to come back except as mem- 
bers of the faculty. They had sworn a 
solemn oath to devote their lives to study 
and to teach in colleges for the purpose 
of sitting in faculty meetings and pro- 
tecting young and innocent lives from 
the blight of unjust suspicion. We were 
about to snatch a few hasty lines of 
sleep preparatory to rising early and 
going over Kiowa once more with fine- 
toothed combs, when the door-bell rang, 
and Gardner of Kiowa dropped in to 
pay a pleasant call. 

We received him politely because he 
was a brother and all that—and we 
talked of fall prospects and the way the 
breed of freshmen was running down 
and a lot of unimportant rot of that sort. 
But our hearts weren’t in it. Neither was 
his. The conversation went jerkily along 
until it became perfectly evident that 
nobody was being fooled. We knew that 
Gardner hadn’t come over on the mid- 
night train to smoke a borrowed pipe 
and drivel about freshmen; and he knew 
that we knew this and were waiting for 
actual talk. So he cleared his throat and 
began: 

“T hear that your college has just had 
a sad loss,” he said. 

“We have,” said Allie Bangs, while 
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old Boggus kettle which was worth a 
thousand bells—” 

“Tt was not,” cried a freshman, rising 
up to die for his country, but we fed him 
a sofa pillow and sat on him for polite- 
ness’ sake. 

“And the worst of it is,” said Gardner, 
“that our president is sure he knows who 
has done it. He has suspended four of 
the best men on our baseball team and 
will expel them unless they bring the 
kettle back. They don’t know anything 
about it. We can’t find the kettle. We 
can’t even argue with our president. 
He’s quite dippy about the whole affair. 
It will ruin our baseball team and spoil 
the whole season.” 

“Oh, I don’t know about that,” said 
Hogboom comfortingly. “As far as we 
are concerned, we consider that Simms 
and Bagsworth would improve the base- 
ball season by staying out of it. How- 
ever, we've got troubles of our own. Our 
faculty has suspended four men who are 
as innocent as the driven snow, and how 
can we return an old clothes-boil—”’ 

“The Boggus kettle, if yop please,” 
said Gardner with enormous dignity. 

“Oh, all right: the Boggus kettle,” 
snapped Hogboom, who was getting 
tired of being polite. “Anyway, they 
never heard of the Boggus kettle, and 
none of the rest of us know anything 
about it, but we do have an idea who 





all about ground 
their teeth in a 
repressed manner. 
“Some worthless, 
hen-headed hood- 
lums have stolen 
our college bell.” 

“That was a 
shame,” _ said 
Gardner sympa- 
thetically. ““We’re 
even worse off, 
ourselves. A 
bunch of low, des- 
picable vandals 
with no regard 
for the sacredness 
of relics broke in- 
to our library last 
week and took the 
Boggus kettle 
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We hid the kettle in a haystack. 
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stole our bell, and by jumping jim- 
miny—” I requested him in a whisper 
to bottle up his feelings, and he did, 
though it was like swallowing a prairie 
fire, 

“Well,” said Gardner, “the fact is 
we've got to have our baseball men back. 
We didn’t have anything to do with your 
bell, of course, but some of us happened 
to stumble into the junk-shop which 
bought it, and we might be induced to 
tell where—” 

“Where?” came the inquiry in twenty 
frantic voices. 

“Providing, of course, we could get 
some clue as to where our kettle is,’”’ said 
Gardner firmly. 

Everybody sat down as if the balloon 
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about the room. Then his face darkened. 

“Oh, very well,” he said finally, rising 
to go. “I made a very fair offer, but you 
fellows seem to think you can get away 
with both ends of this deal. I'll not 
bother you any more. The junk-dealer 
told one of our men he was going to 
break up the bell to-morrow. It’s an 
old, worthless—” 

“Arrrrrowowow,”’ said the entire com- 
pany, making noises like a Roman mob. 

“But I tell you, old man, we don’t 
know a thing about it,” yelled Hogboom 
very earnestly. “I don’t even know, my- 
self. And you know, if you know any- 
thing about this college, that if there was 
anything of that sort going on, I’d be in 
it.” 


had burst. Each \] J 

man looked agon- ace. & 
ized at his neigh- are 
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“If anybody in 
this room has heard 
anything about 
Kiowa’s — er —-4 
kettle—” . 

“The  Boggus 
kettle,” said Gard- ae! 
ner firmly. ‘ 

“let him rise 
for the sake of his 
college and speak 
up,” concluded 
Hogboom. 

I was the only 
one in the room 
who knew any- 
thing about the 
Boggus kettle. And 
I didn’t want to 
spray my informa- 
tion all over a 
large room filled 
with brothers lov- 
ing but leaky as to 
secrets, having only 
about one more rep- 
rimand left to 
live on until time 
dulled the faculty’s 
memory about cer- 
tain affairs. So I 
sat on my secret. 
Gardner waited 
anxiously, looking 
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“T do know it,” said Gardner rudely, 
and he rose to go. 

“This brother is our guest,” I said 
with simple dignity, ‘‘and it ill behooves 
us to kill him in the house. Go over to 
Kiowa and do it if you like, but let us 
not sully our hospitality. I’ll just take 
him to the train for safety’s sake.” 

I did so, and on the way we bargained 
in the impersonal and far-away tones of 
two nations arranging things by diplo- 
macy. I had heard, fortunately, of the 
whereabouts of the kettle. I had passed 
two strangers who were discussing it. It 
would be a pleasure to tell this hiding 
place. Now, where might the bell be? 

The bell, Gardner had chanced to dis- 
cover, would be passing along the 
Kiowa-Siwash road about midnight the 
next night. The junk-dealers— 

“Oh, of course,” I broke in rudely, for 
I really couldn’t listen to the junk- 
dealer palaver any longer. “Well, while 
the bell is passing along the road, tell it 
to look for a soap—” 

“Sugar-kettle,” shouted Gardner men- 
acingly. 

“About halfway between towns at 
midnight ?” I suggested. 

“About halfway,” said Gardner. “At 
the place where that darned Skjarsen 
jumped on us—” 

“How did you know him?” I asked, 
waiving formalities. “It was pitch 
dark.” 

“T knew him from the feel of his feet,” 
said Gardner irritably. “Lord, man, 
haven’t I played football against him 
for two years?” 


T midnight on the 7th of June, A. D. 

Nineteen Hundred and Guess 
Again,—-to end this story by dropping 
into the French style of beginning one,— 
a wagon might have been observed toil- 
ing through a muddy road. Within the 
wagon was a large, muffled object. Four 
men accompanied it. They were our- 
selves, the original heroes of the kettle 
abduction. Near the spot of the late 
conflict we met another wagon. It also 
held a muffled object and four men. We 
exchanged friendly greetings, and after 
considerable grunting and_ exertion, we 
exchanged cargoes. 
“All right, boys,” said one of the 
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Kiowa men. ‘No bones broken and no 
harm done. We'll have our baseball 
team back now, and we’ll see you later.” 

“Wait a minute!” said Rearick hastily. 
“What about that brash farmer who got 
so peeved about the horses we never 
saw ?” 

“Just an alumnus of ours,” laughed 
the Kiowa man. “He’s satisfied now. 
Hope you get your boys out of trouble. 
Perfectly satisfied, are you?” 

“Perfectly,” we declared. 

They laughed almost jeeringly, I 
thought. We were good-natured our- 
selves until we tackled the job of put- 
ting a six-hundred-pound bell back with 
no tools to speak of. 

Purgatory was only a reprimand com- 
pared with the rest of that night. We 
sprained our backs. We set the bell 
down on Rearick’s foot, and he limped 
for a week. We skinned our hands on 
ropes. I fell out of the belfry and 
chipped a hip. We mixed dust, rust and 
perspiration until we would have passed 
for minstrels—and then, having hung 
the thing, we discovered that we had 
done the job backward and had to take 
the bell out and reverse it—and we very 
nearly dropped it through three layers 
of classrooms. Only Ole saved us. He 
held it alone for a minute. I would as 
soon try to portage a battleship as to 
hang another bell. 

We got through long after daylight 
and rang a few triumphant peals before 
tottering homeward. And it wasn’t until 
I had crawled up the steps of the Eta 
Bita Pie house and had dropped into a 
seat that I began to sputter and shout 
and kick myself and call Heaven to pun- 
ish us if we ever tried to depend again 
on what we had mistaken for our in- 
telligence. 

What was the matter, Rearick and 
Pierce asked. Matter enough! We had 
given those Kiowa Piutes a kettle to slip 
into a library, and they had given us a 
bell to lug up three stories and hang 
after an all-night struggle at the peril 
of our necks. 

We were so mad over this that we re- 
fused to join in the celebration the next 
day but remained at home in dejected 
seclusion. But a quartette of lame backs 
had something to do with the seclusion. 








WAYNESBURG was the home of the girl who 
met young Cartwright at the crossroads of life. 


Back to Waynesburg 


By Ray Sprigle 


Author of “Slim Comes Home,” “Hide-Out,” etc. 
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ARTWRIGHT was but a step 
C behind Snuffy when Snuffy 
screamed and leaped. 


Sixteen years of rug-factory 
and cell, of warder brutality and con- 
vict degeneracy, of the ceaseless, drab 
round of prison life, had reached their 
logical conclusion. Snuffy was mad. 

Besides, from twenty-five to one hun- 
dred and fifty grains of cocaine a week, 
for nine years, will seriously impair the 
strongest mentality. It had helped wreck 
Snuffy’s. 

Snuffy’s scream was a howl, the howl 
of a maddened animal. As he howled, 
he leaped straight at Jerry Mahoney, 
the convict kitchen-storekeeper, drawing 
a knife like a Moro bolo, none the less 
dangerous because he had made it from 
a barrel-hoop with a half brick as his 
only tool. 

Snuffy had started his upward lunge 
when Cartwright reached him. There 
was a moment’s struggle on the floor of 
the prison shop, and then dozens of 
hands were holding Snuffy. Cartwright 
arose with a slash across his cheek and 
the undying gratitude of Jerry Mahoney. 

















RDINARILY, Cartwright and Ma- 
honey never would have met. But 
the law took the pathways of both of 
them and bent them so that they par- 
alleled in the great State’s prison. And 
then Snuffy in his madness had bent 
their pathways further until they con- 
verged. 
Cartwright had arrived in the peni- 
tentiary by the route usual to young men 
in clerical positions. He was getting 
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eighteen dollars a week with an old and 
established trust-company. Some days, 
in his wire cage, he handled nearly ten 
thousand dollars. He had been promised 
a raise to twenty dollars a week, begin- 
ning the first of June. A week before the 
promised raise was to become effective, 
the head of his department notified him 
that because of “uncertainty” in the 
financial world, all promises of increases 
in salary were rescinded. It was a dis- 
appointment to Cartwright. He began 
to meditate upon his wrongs. Two weeks 
later an announcement was posted noti- 
fying the young men and women who 
drew sustenance from the big trust-com- 
pany that vacations were suspended for 
that summer. 

For months Cartwright had been 
planning a wonderful two weeks at a 
Long Island resort. Again he was disap- 
pointed, and brooding turned disappoint- 
ment into something very near hatred. 

In two days he had smuggled eight 
thousand dollars out of the little coop 
where he spent eight hours a day. He 
was boarding a steamer, Liverpool- 
bound, when one of the trust-company 
department-heads, bidding friends good- 


“by, saw him. The department-head’s 


knowledge of salaries paid to mere 
clerks by his company assured him that 
none of them ever could hope to go to 
Europe honestly. He called the atten- 
tion of a ship’s detective to Cartwright. 
That night the young man slept in a 
police station and the next day trans- 
ferred his residence to the Tombs. Sub- 
sequently, by and after due process of 
law, he journeyed up-river to Sing Sing, 
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Snuffy’s scream was a howl, the howl of a maddened animal. As he howled, he leaped straight at Jerry Mahoney, the 
convict kitchen-storekeeper, drawing a knife like a Moro bolo, none the less dangerous because he had made it from a 


barrel-hoop with a half brick as his only tool. Snuffy had started his upward lunge when Cartwright reached him. 
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with the assurance of three years’ sur- 
cease of the carking cares and the fleet- 
ing joys of the world. 

Mahoney’s achievement of a number 
and a gray uniform was far more inter- 
esting and romantic. Jerry Mahoney was 
a tenderloin saloon-owner. His place 
was refuge and headquarters for profes- 
sional criminals. Jerry himself was the 
connecting link between the criminal un- 
derworld and the ruling political powers. 
For a number of years he had handled 
the ‘“slush-fund”—that is, he had con- 
trolled the organization funds set aside 
for bribery. 

He had bought legislators, employees, 
office-holders—there were many who had 
dipped into the bag that old Jerry held. 
Then had come a political upheaval in 
the wake of a periodic reform movement. 
With a new district attorney, new judges, 
new jury commissioners, there were 
threats of prosecution. Heads of the 
old organization met in hasty conference. 
Jerry was called in. A proposition was 
put to him and accepted. The result was 
that he was made the scapegoat for all 
the sins of the organization. He was 
tried, convicted and sent to the peniten- 
tiary for five years. And for each of 
those five years he drew a bigger salary 
than the mayor. The organization paid 
the salary in return for Jerry’s services 
as official convict. 


N prison, Jerry was one of the favored. 

Every privilege except the one worth 
while, freedom, was his. He was made 
storekeeper for the commissary or kitchen. 
He had a room instead of a cell. His 
humidor and ice-box always were full. 

Some of these privileges became Cart- 
wright’s also, after that night when he 
grappled with Snuffy and saved Jerry’s 
life. Mahoney seemed intent upon show- 
ing the young fellow-convict that in 
saving Jerry Mahoney’s life he had 
saved no mean thing, that the service 
was not lightly to be requited. 

Mahoney had Cartwright taken out 
of the rug-factory and billeted as his 
assistant. He also became Mahoney’s 
“cell’-mate, with access to the ice-box 
and the humidor. The former was little 
usdd. The latter was a boon indeed, for 
Jerry knew a good cigar. 
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Furthermore, Jerry expounded sage 
advice for the benefit of the younger 
man. 

“It’s a bitter path ye’ll travel, lad, 
when ye finish yer bit,” he said. “Ye’ll 
have yer choice of monny paths, and ’tis 
each wan of thim that’ll be bitter. 

“Fer the man that has inflooential rila- 
tives or frinds waitin’ fer him to come 
out, and with a job that they can put 
him into and hold him into, ’tis no great 
problem. But ye say ye have none such. 

“There’s prisoners’ aid societies and 
such. They are fine if ye are inclined to 
snivel, but I misdoubt me ye are not. 
Oh, they’ll hilp ye, but ye’ll have to 
snivel first. Tis a principle with thim. 

“Those two fer ye if ye stay straight. 

“These fer ye if ye go crooked: Ye 
can become a professional crook, or ye 
can become a crook be force of circum- 
stance. If ye must go crooked, take the 
first. 

“If ye are a professional crook, upon 
comin’ out of stir ye’ll seek yer friends 
who are crooks like yerself. Ye’ll rest 
up. Ye’ll take a little pleasure. If ye 
have any folks, ye’ll find they have been 
well taken care of. When ye are ready 
to go to work again, ye’ll start well-fed, 
with inflooence behind ye to help ye if 
yer caught. That’s the professional 
crook. 

“But the other — God hilp ’em all. 
Most of ’em are weaklings. Ye come out 
of stir, and ye seek work. Maybe ye 
find it. But the prison taint clings, and 
ye lose yer job. Maybe ye can’t even 
find a job. By and by ye are hungry. 
Ye steal—a bit of bread, maybe, or some 
scrap-iron or brass. If ye have nerve, 
ye try burglary or a hold-up. Ye are 
caught. There’s no doubt of that. Then 


it’s either the Island or back to stir for . 


yours. 

“Eddie, me boy, when ye come out, 
try to go straight as ye have planned. 
But when ye see ye can’t, come to me 
and I’ll make a professional crook out 0’ 
ye. It’s all I can do fer ye.” 


Six months before Edward Cartwright 

finished his term, Jerry left to go 
back to his saloon and his slush-fund. 
But he did better for Cartwright than 
his mere promise. When the former 
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trust-company clerk received his dis- 
charge papers on the morning of the 
expiration of his term, the warden’s 
clerk added a plump roll of bills, bounty 
of Mahoney. 

Cartwright determined to reserve Ma- 
honey’s roll of bills as a last line of 
defense. He went immediately to one 
of the manifold prisoners’ aid societies. 
And Mahoney was proved right. He 
was put to work in the “brotherhood 
workshop” of the association, where he 







spent ten hours a day at a waste-paper- 
baler. For this he received three doubt- 
ful meals a day, a cot in a dormitory at 
night and the promise of regular employ- 
ment when he had ‘demonstrated his 
worthiness.” 

He was compelled to be in his cot by 
ten o’clock at night, account minutely 
for every hour away from the “work- 
shop” and rise at six each morning. 
When, after two weeks of unpaid labor, 
he pointed out to the superintendent that 
his present life was an exact replica of 
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In prison, Jerry was one of the favored. Every privilege 
except the one worth while, freedom, was his. 
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that in the penitentiary, except that in 
the latter institution he had been better 
fed, that generous-hearted philanthropist 
became most ungenerously angry. 

And when Cartwright, a few evenings 
later, had refused with scorn to serve 
at a public meeting as a horrible ex- 
ample and an illustration of the redeem- 
ing power of the association, he was 
turned away in disgrace as an irredeem- 
able. 

Then he fell back to his next line of 
defense, Mahoney’s roll. He sought a 
boarding place and a job. The first he 
found in two hours. The latter took him 
a week to find. 

At the home of Mrs. Emmeline 
Horner he was received as boarder—and 
not any too graciously, either—for the 

sum of seven dollars a week, in ad- 
vance. Here was a motley throng. 
There were a couple of carpenters 
and a third assistant engineer in a near- 





’ by pumping plant, the latter with face 


and hands and clothes that he never 
seemed able quite to free from grease; 
and there were Miss Mae Podder and 
Miss Evelyn 
Pointz, who did 
something mys- 
terious in mil- 
linery. And there 
was—this needs a 
whole paragraph : 

There was Miss 
Florence Ends- 
ley, typist. 

Miss Podder 
was faded, a 
wilted rose. Miss 
Pointz was any- 
thing but faded. 
She was a gor- 
geous, screaming tiger lily. But Miss 
Florence Endsley! She was vivid, and 
yet she was demure. She was tall 
and generously built, and yet there 
was something essentially feminine about 
her that aroused a desire to shelter and 
protect. Great coils of darkly red hair, 
dead-white skin with just a hint of a 
flush on either cheek, complete the 
vision that faced Cartwright across the 
table the first evening he até at Mrs. 
Horner’s. But the greatest tribute that 
can be paid Miss Endsley is the fact 
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that Cartwright was so absorbed in 
efforts to make his glances surrep- 
titious that he never realized the 
martyrdom he was under- 
going in eating one of 
Mrs. Horner’s sup- 
pers. 

Once, in the course 
of that wonderful 
meal, Miss Ends- 
ley directed a re- 
quest, apparently 
to the world at 
large, for the salt. 
Cartwright was en- 
raptured. 

“Would you mind 
passing me the salt?” 
ordinarily is prosaic, 
matter-of-fact, unin- 
teresting. On the 
perfect red lips 
of Miss Endsley 
it was poetry. 
rhe salt-shaker 
was near Cart- 
wright. His was 
the  unutterable 
boon of handing 
Miss Endsley a salt-shaker. 


HAT evening in his room Cartwright 

caught himself dreaming of the girl 
at his table. He tried to put her out 
of his mind. Women were not for him, 
with the taint of cell and guard still 
upon him. Before him was a long, hard 
fight, how hard and how long he dimly 
visioned. No, decidedly, women—this 
woman—was not for him, not even for 
his dreams. 

Then, suddenly, after a week of weary 
searching, he found work. It was sheer 
luck. With half a hundred others he 
was waiting outside the employment of- 
fices of a big firm of importers with 
branches all up and down the New 
York and New Jersey water-fronts. He 
had registered the day before. The em- 
ployment agent called “Cartwright!” 
He answered, crowding his way to the 
front of the group. “You Cartwright?” 
he was asked. ‘Edward Cartwright,” 
he responded, and after he had waited 
a quarter-hour, a boy led him to the 
office of one of the shipping-room fore- 
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men. It was another Cartwright 
that the foreman had expected. 












“Hullo, Cart- 
wright. Kinda 
lost track of yuh. Aint 
got any more sense than the 
rest of them, have yuh? Come on. We want 


yuh,” he said all in a breath. 






Cartwright was turning, dejectedly, to 
leave the offices when the foreman called 
him back. He had another job in his de- 
partment if Cartwright wanted it. There 
was a vacancy among his packers. The 
job paid twelve dollars a week. Did 
Cartwright want it? Cartwright did 
want it, and that noon he went to work. 

The work was easy, covering various 
parcels, parts of shipments, with burlap. 
Cartwright took his twelve dollars from 
his pocket a dozen times, that he might 
gaze upon it, on his way home the first 
Saturday night. 

By that time he and Florence Endsley 
had reached the intimacy of a chat across 
the table as they ate in the evening. “ne 
night he accompanied her to a “1acvie” 
in the neighborhood. They were reti- 
cent, these two. There was little enough 
that Cartwright wanted to tell of him- 
self. The girl was a typist in a down- 
town office; that was all Cartwright 
knew. 

One afternoon Cartwright noticed an 
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unusual stir in the glass-walled office of 
his department. A little later a short, 
well-dressed, dapper man __ strolled 
through the shipping-room, apparently 
glancing idly about. Cartwright knew 
him. It was Dimon, one of the Central 
Office men who had “sweated” Cart- 
wright after his arrest. Dimon stopped 
short as he saw Cartwright. Then he 
smiled and stepped over to him. 

“Hullo, Cartwright. Kinda lost track 
of yuh. Aint got any more sense than 
the rest of them, have yuh? Come on. 
We want yuh,” he said all in a breath. 
Cartwright followed. His protests could 
wait until none could overhear him. In 
the office he learned the why of Dimon’s 
visit. Twenty dollars, part of the pay 
of one of the bookkeepers, had been 
taken from a desk. Cartwright could not 
possibly have had access to the office or 
to the desk. But he was an “ex-con,” 
and when Dimon had found him he had 
considered his search ended. 

Cartwright spent that night and the 
next in a police-station cell. But since 
at least a show of evidence is required 
before a suspect can be brought into 
court, Cartwright was released. Inci- 
dentally, one of the office-boys was 
caught in another theft and confessed 
to the former one also. But that didn’t 
help Cartwright when he went back to 
work. ‘The foreman had his pay waiting 
for him. He was out of a job again. 

He had to begin drawing upon what 
was left of Mahoney’s roll. Work seemed 
to be an impossibility. Deeply as he was 
engulfed in misfortunes. of his own, he 
forgot them entirely when Florence 
Endsley hurried past him one night in 
the hallway of Mrs. Horner’s, trying to 
conceal her tears. 

He pursued her and insisted upon an 
explanation. It was simple. He was not 
the only one out of work. For three 
weeks she too had been one of the un- 
employed. Her little store of savings 
was gone. Mrs. Horner had given her 
until the following night to pay for two 
weeks’ board, one owing and another in 
advance. Cartwright offered what en- 
couragement and comfort he could. He 
hoped he didn’t sound as pessimistic as 
he felt. But that night he went to Mrs. 
Horner and paid two weeks’ board for 


Miss Endsley, enjoining Mrs. Horner to 
tell her red-haired lodger that she had 
decided to extend her credit a bit further. 
There was little enough of Mahoney’s 
hoard left when the Horner demands 
were satisfied. 


AND still work was as far as ever 

from Cartwright. In all New York 
there seemed to be no one who wanted 
the services of a big, strong, intelligent 
man, willing to do anything from day 
labor to clerical work—unless he could 
tell where he had worked last, and how 
long, and where before that, and other 
questions equally difficult for Cartwright 
to answer. 

One evening Mrs. Horner halted him 
as he was going up to his room. He had 
foregone supper that he might avoid her. 
His room-rent was two days overdue. 
At the end of the interview he walked 
down the steps of the Horner hostelry, 
homeless. The last bill he had received 
from Mahoney was gone. 

All these weeks he had refrained from 
going near Mahoney. Mahoney had 
carefully explained the only kind of help 
he could offer. What jobs Mahoney 
could put him into required a not too 
conscientious observance of the law. 
And Cartwright was “going straight.” 
That he had resolved. He had taken 
three years to harden that resolution, and 
a resolution three years in the making 
is not easily cast aside. Even now, as he 
walked about in the twilight, while he 
thought of Mahoney and what Mahoney 
could and would offer him, security, ease, 
comfort, his determination was un- 
weakened. 

But he must sleep ; then to take up the 
hunt for work again in the morning! 
He had only a dime. That he must save 
for food. He had no friend in the city 
except Mahoney. So when he came to 
the park four blocks below Mrs. Hor- 
ner’s, he decided it would have to serve 
as lodging for the night. He walked 
until he felt sleepy and then sought a 
park bench. 


LEEP had scarcely found him when 
he was awakened by a none too gentle 
hand on his shoulder. He looked up into 
a florid face with hanging jowls sur- 
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mounting the blue uniform and brass 
buttons of a policeman. 

“You'll have to be gettin’ on now,” 
the policeman told him. He went quietly, 
with not a word of protest or explana- 
tion. That fixed his status in the mind 
of the officer. 

Cartwright walked to the other side 
of the park, and now really sleepy, 
picked out another bench and sought 
sleep once more. An hour later he was 
awakened again, by no hand on his 
shoulder this time, but by the agonizing 
sting of the night-stick of the law-carrier 
on the thin soles of his shoes. Cart- 
wright struggled into bitter wakefulness 
to hear a truculent, “If I see you ag’in 
to-night I’ll be makin’ morgue-meat outa 
ye; now beat it.” 

One who never has been awakened 
from needed sleep by the impact of a 
night-stick on his soles does not know 
the ultimate refinement of agony. In 
that moment of awakening, all the am- 
bitions and plans and the resolution that 
Cartwright had laboriously builded in 
three years toppled into ruins. Since the 
world seemed bent upon making him a 
crook, a crook he would be, and. that 
without more driving. And more. There 
flamed into his heart the bitter determi- 
nation to kill the night-stick-wielding 
policeman just as soon as he could buy 
a revolver and insure a chance of escape 
after the killing. Become crook first in 
order to live. Then kill the policeman 
to satisfy the sudden mad blood-lust that 
filled him. 

To him the policeman represented law 
and society and circumstance, all the 
forces that had been beating him down 
as he struggled to rise. And this final 
blow of law and society and circum- 
stance had crystallized a desire to strike 
back. Very well, he would strike back 
at the red-faced patrolman. In the 
morning he would go to Mahoney and 
tell him he was ready to become a crook. 
But now—now there was nothing to do 
but to obey the mandate to “beat it.” 
He did, without a word. 


HERE was nothing but to walk until 
morning, and Cartwright began to 
walk. It was no conscious impulse that 
directed his feet in the direction of his 
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aforetime boarding-house. One way was 
as good as another, and he left the prob- 
lem of direction and destination to his 
feet. They carried him back through the 
park and past Mrs. Horner’s, only a few 
hours since, his “home.” 

A half-stifled sob halted him. It came 
from a huddled figure on the steps of 
Mrs. Horner’s. Hidden in the shadow 
was a woman, weeping. 

Here was a fellow in distress. Cart- 
wright envied her the tears. They might 
have helped him. He bent toward the 
figure. A wan, tear-streaked face lifted 
and gazed uncertainly at him for a mo- 
ment. Why! It was— 

“Oh, Mr. Cartwright, what am I 
going to do?” And now the sobs no 
longer were stifled. 

“But what are you doing here on the 
steps? It’s nearly midnight,” demanded 
Cartwright. “Why don’t you go in?” 

“T_T can’t. I’ve been turned out. 
Mrs. Horner put me out.” 

So! Evidently it had been moving day 
for Mrs. Horner. And here was the girl 
of whom he had dreamed wonderful 
dreams and then put the dreams away 
from him, weeping on the front steps of 
Mrs. Horner’s, now a bit of flotsam like 
himself. 

“Well, there’s two of us, it seems.” 
And Cartwright smiled wryly. 

“You too?” cried the girl. 

“T too,” nodded Cartwright. “The 
exchequer became vacant at six o'clock 
to-night. Mrs. Horner becoming aware 
of this, my room automatically became 
vacant at the same hour.” 

And strangely enough, as he spoke, 
Cartwright felt the bitterness and the 
hatred for all the world that had seethed 
in his heart since the big policeman had 
driven him from the park bench, ebbing 
from him. 

“That’s why she turned me away, too,” 
volunteered the girl. “I haven’t had a 
position now for weeks. I’ve had places 
and places. But I’m all the time losing 
them. I’ve only been in New York six 
months, you know, and I told you about 
my first place ; I was there three months. 
And I’ve never confessed it before, even 
to myself, but I guess my work isn’t up 
to standard. I’ve had three places‘since 
then. But without references, I couldn’t 
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get the ones worth while. And the 
others—well, I’ve been trying to find 
one where I could stay. The first week 
it was ‘Little girl’ and pats on the shoul- 
der. The next week it would be an in- 
vitation to come downtown in the even- 
ing for dinner— or to do some night 
work, and a struggle to keep from being 
kissed. After that the only question was 
which one was quicker—I to quit or the 
management to fire me. Then it was 
cutting out want-ad’s again. 

“Then my money gave out. Once be- 
fore, Mrs. Horner was going to put me 
out, and then she relented.” Cartwright 
smiled as he thought of how Mrs. Hor- 
ner’s heart had been softened. 

“Well, here I am again. I hadn’t paid 
any board for two weeks. Mrs. Horner 
gave me until to-night to pay up. I 
staved out until ten o’clock, walking up 
and down the next street, hoping she’d 


















‘ He pursued her and insisted 
Cates upon an explanation. It was 

simple. He was not the only one 
out of work. For three weeks she too 


had been one of the unemployed. 
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be in bed and I could slip in. She wasn’t. 
She was waiting up for me. She told me 
I’d have to get out, and then asked me 
if I didn’t have any friends. When I 
told her none in New York, she offered 
to find me some. Well, that ended it. 
I guess I’m not a lady, because no lady 
would have talked to her the way I did. 
When I'd finished, I was on the front 
steps and the door was just slamming 
shut. I don’t know what I’ll do. If I 
could only go home!” 

All of which indicated that the stately, 
reserved Miss Endsley must have re- 
garded the dour Cartwright as a close, 
a very close friend, despite Cartwright’s 
nightly renunciation of her. His own 
troubles had vanished entirely now. 
They were nothing. 

“Where is your home—what town, I 
mean ?” he asked. 

“Waynesburg. It’s in Pennsylvania. 
I wish I’d stayed there, too. But I 
learned typewriting and shorthand, 
and nothing would do but that I 

must come to New York..... 
Well, I’m here.” 

There was silence for a while; 
then: 

“But you, have you lost 
your place too?” she asked. 
“Yes,” nodded Cartwright ; 

“T lost mine too.”” And 

he smiled grimly. 

And then, since a 
man will tell every- 
thing to a woman. 
not to all women. 
perhaps, but to one 
woman, — Cart- 
wright began to tell 
her about himself, 
about his place at 
the bank, the three 

years in prison, the up- 
hill fight since. And who 
is there to blame him if, 
while he did not seek to 
evade guilt, he half-un- 
consciously painted himself in the 

winning if somber colors of a mar- 
tyr, a victim of fate, a toy of des- 
tiny ? 

And his youth; his big, outdoor man- 
liness; his face, with a hint of temper 
uncontrolled but none of weakness; his 
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very misfortunes—all pleaded for him. 

The world had been against him, so he 
thought. Only that night he had made 
his declaration of war against the world. 
So it is no wonder that it was hard for 
him to resist the impulse to take her into 
his arms, that came when she reached 
over and put her hand on his as he 
finished, and said softly, “Poor boy!” 

And again there was silence on the 
steps of Mrs. Horner’s boarding-house 
while the two whom the city had beaten 
down sat and stared into the darkness— 
and, strangely enough, smiled. 

“Well, I guess that’s about all,” Cart- 
wright added finally. “I don’t know 
what I’m going to do now. I did know. 
I had it all planned. I was going to 
strike back, but now—” 

The girl seemed to understand, be- 
cause she asked no explanation. 

And then, all irrelevantly: 

“My uncle, the one who paid my way 
through business school, always wanted 
me to stay in Waynesburg. In his last 
letter he scolded me again for leaving. 
He said there were more places than 
people to fill them in Waynesburg, with 
all the young men and women leaving 
town. 

“He’s in the wholesale grain business. 
He wanted me to go to work for him 
when I finished my course, but I wanted 
to come to the city.” 

She hesitated a moment, and then 
went on: 





“T don’t think a 

man who knows of- 

EY fice work would 
i find it hard 
to get a 
place 
too—”’ 














And then, doubtfully, and oh, so casu- 
ally: 

“—if I said I knew him and had 
worked with him in New York.” 

But the irrelevancy of woman is noth- 
ing when compared with the irrelevancy 
of man. Witness: 

“I suppose there’s some young man 
waiting for you back there in Waynes- 
burg, isn’t there?” he said almost ac- 
cusingly. 

“Oh no,” she disclaimed. ‘All I could 
think of was New York. I didn’t have 
time for men—not then.” 

“T wonder if I couldn’t get one of 
those extra jobs in Waynesburg,” said 
Cartwright, as if the idea had just struck 
him. 

“Shall we do it?” he added. “I know 
a man who will lend me the railroad 
fare for two to Waynesburg, and a little 
more, perhaps. I was going to ask a 
different favor of him—but no matter. 
He'll be glad to do it. Shall we?” 

“Oh—it’s just—it’s wonderful. And 
only a little while ago I was wishing I 
was dead. Isn’t this just a wonderful 
adventure ?” 

“Well, it’s nearly daylight now. We'll 
wait awhile. I haven’t carfare; I had 
a dime but I seem to have lost it, so we'll 
have to walk over to Mahoney’s to make 
that loan.” 

And slowly the dawn grew, just a faint 
line off to the east, past the Battery. 

And slowly the stately Miss Endsley 
bent her regal, though tear-stained face 
toward the broad shoulder of Mr. Cart- 
wright. And by and by she slept, her 
glorious crown of red hair tickling Mr. 
Cartwright’s cheek. Mr. Cartwright sat in 
blissful discomfort, waiting for the day. 


The policeman in the park, four blocks 
down from Mrs. Horner’s boarding- 
house, still wields his night-stick on 
the soles of the recumbent. His 
health is unimpaired. 
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Waiting For Tony 


““T’HOU hast once more a man to take 
care of thee,” said he at the end. 


By Ethel K. Train 


Author of “The Governess,” “Grandmother,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


PST] postage was past her 
| M || prime now — nearly twenty- 
| J seven. It was as much as nine 
Staecs years since she had come to 
this country as Tony Maschero’s bride, 
contributing her brief bit of brightness 
to the variegated color scheme of Ellis 
Island. At eighteen she had been al- 
ready a full-blown rose, of a richness, a 
perfection, to make one gasp. Red petti- 
coat and yellow kerchief had served to 
set off the barbaric splendor of her wine- 
tinted olive cheek swept by luxuriant 
lashes. Her hair was so black as to be 
blue, brushed back from her ivory-white 
forehead in ripple after ripple, curly 
and tidy at once. 

Ah, she was a beauty, was Maddelena! 
Her husband’s chest swelled at the ad- 
miring stares she provoked, when they 
two, like ‘wondering children, stepped 
hand in hand across the threshold of the 
new world they had braved the seas to 
discover. As for Maddelena, she thought 
the admiration was for Tony, who was 
certainly a fine figure of a man. 

What was it that had caused the first 
flush of her loveliness to fade while her 
physical efficiency remained unimpaired ? 
Who shall say? 

This—and that. 

Climatic conditions partly, and babies 
without doubt.. Of northern winters, she 
had weathered eight. As to babies, Giu- 
seppe had followed close upon Teresa, 
and the weak wail of the tiny, new born 
Elisabetta had resounded plaintively 
through the rooms of mourning where, 
four years later, the stalwart boy lay 
dead of pneumonia. 


JOHN 
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NEWTON ow i et 


It had been a hard taskmaster to Tony 
—this land of the free! Even Azs bronze 
face was seamed and wrinkled under the 
tan, though he was scarcely thirty. 
Those who start life as close bosom 
friends of the maturing sun must ex- 
pect to ripen early, but not quite so early 
as this. If Tony had continued to eat 
his bread and cheese in the shelter of 
the ditches under a calm blue sky, he 
would probably never have troubled 
himself to think at all. But in these alien 
streets, the winds of winter that had 
taken toll of his son chilled him also 
to the bone; the summer heat of the 
pavements blistered ; he had known sor- 
row; he was uncomfortable; and _ his 
mind stirred. Fool of a peasant that he 
had been to imagine that conditions 
could change for such as he! 


education to force a living by their wits, 
perhaps. He would not say no. But for 
toilers with their hands, Dio mio/— 
here or there, it was all one. 

Stone-breaker he had come to these 
shores; stone-breaker he was; stone- 
breaker it was foreordained that he 
should be until his strength failed. 

And then what? Pale and shaken, he 
leaned upon his pick. 

“Here, ye lazy loafer,’ shouted the 
boss with practiced violence and entirely 
without animosity, “phwat d’ye think 
the city’s payin’ fer?” 

Tony silently resumed work. His 
resolution was taken: sooner of later— 
he’d go back from-the land of unfulfilled 
promise to the dear lost land of his 
birth. Ah, that it might be sooner, be- 
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fore he and his should have fallen upon 
yet other evil days. 

Thus did he and Maddelena, as so 
many others of their race, come to regard 
their migration merely as an expedient 
for making money, and their life in New 
York as a sojourn, a stage in the journey 
home. 

The family was now content to house 
itself after the manner of rats in a hole 
in order that some day, in Italy, they 
might inhabit a cottage. Had Giuseppe 
lived, it might have been less easy, but 
with only the two little girls to provide 
for, the horde in the stocking grew. 
Maddelena skimped and saved and 
hoarded; she lived on nothing, as only 
an Italian woman can; she toiled early 
and late; yet amid all her efforts she did 
not omit dressing the little Teresa (who 
was a child to be noticed anywhere) in 
gay colors, while Elisabetta, a wan little 
thing, had a striped silk handkerchief 
tied over her thin hair. 

Tony was an exemplary husband. He 
was not only temperate like his fellows, 
but he walked out in the sunlight with 
his wife on Sundays, carefully leading a 
child by each hand. ‘Teresa’s carriage 
was erect as a queen’s; but Elisabetta— 
pauveretta'—was bow-legged, and her 
mother was going to take her to a dis- 
pensary if she should ever find the time. 
If her husband’s caresses were fewer 
than of yore, she did not notice these 
omissions amid her many preoccupations. 
How to use the minimum quantity of 
leeks for the soup; to cut over the elder 
child’s outgrown clothes for the 
younger ; to wash, to mend, to tidy her- 
self toward evening in anticipation of 
the chance coming of a friend or so— 
this was enough of care. 

At last they deemed it sufficient, the 

sum they had put by. Four hundred and 
eighteen dollars, no less! 
- The cottage would soon be theirs, with 
its climbing roses, its tiny vineyard on 
the mountain slope. Madonna! but life 
was going to be luxurious! 


EXT day Tony engaged passage upon 

the first outgoing steamer via the 
southern route, for the family, steerage ; 
and at the Banca Italiana he exchanged 
his silver for bills. 
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Maddelena arose at three upon the 
morning of departure, half dead with 
fear lest they should be late. The vessel 
was booked to sail at noon. 

Her apparel she had laid out the night 
before with excitedly beating heart. 
Yellow kerchief, red petticoat—the very 
same she had worn upon the day of her 
arrival and had kept out of sight ever 
since. Here in this breathless and sordid 
city they were inappropriate; that, she 
had seen at a glance ; but now—now that 
the years of struggle were over, now that 
she was going back, to return no more 
forever, now it was fitting that she 
should adorn herself for that departure 
as a bride for her walk to the church! 

As she put the several articles on, one 
by one, her exhilaration brought the red 
blood seething to her cheeks, so that 
when, her toilet completed even to the 
huge golden earrings which had been 
Tony’s wedding gift, she surveyed her- 
self critically in the bit of cracked look- 
ing-glass that hung on the wall, the 
image that confronted her was not that 
of the toil-worn woman, but more nearly 
approximated that of the glorious peas- 
ant girl. 

By six they were ready to leave the 
cellar they had inhabited for so long, 
Maddelena and Tony driving the little 
ones before them into the street like two 
bewildered sheep. 

It was one of those February days 
heavy with Spring, the unborn child. 
Not a bare twig stirred. The pregnant 
air seemed almost ominously still, and 
Maddelena, mysteriously oppressed, re- 
gained her exuberance only amid the 
welcome noise and rumble of the ele- 
vated. The conductor, a broad-shoul- 
dered young fellow, good-naturedly gave 
them a hand with bundles and babies, 
deftly steering the tottering Elisabetta 
into a car. 

“Goin’ far?” he asked with friendly 
interest. 

Maddelena folded her hands as she 
did when she partook of the sacrament. 

““Go’n’ Italia,” she answered, and the 
luster of old majolica was not compara- 
ble to the luster of her eyes. 

The dozers on the benches of Battery 
Park thought they were awaking in a 
pleasant garden full of nodding flowers ; 

















Teresa ran to her mother and pulled at her skirt. “Elisabetta has fallen,” said the little girl. ‘‘She weeps.” Maddelena 


id not respond. 
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it was only when they opened their sod- 
den eyes wider that they discovered the 
bright moving patches of color in the 
square to be merely four Italians, two 
little and two big, the latter, their brown 
and sinewy throats bare, straggling mer- 
rily along the pavement under enormous 
loads of household goods, the former 
exclaiming and pointing, ceaselessly bab- 
bling the while in a jargon compounded 
of Bowery slang and pure Tuscan, of 
an intricacy only to be evolved by the 
infant mind. 

““O Rosa, Rosa, Rosa gentillina,” 
hummec Tony. “‘Luanta bella tlia 
fatta la tua Mamma.’”” And he glanced 
tenderly at his wife. So sunny was it 
here, so mild, he almost fancied he could 
hear the birds sing. A thousand sensa- 
tions of well-being filled his breast and 
mounted to his temples. First and fore- 
most was the luxury of having nothing 
to do. To one who had curbed his natu- 
ral taste for lying stretched at full 
length upon sunny walls lizard-wise suf- 
ficiently to toil at stone-breaking for 
seven years, this alone was no mean satis- 
faction. Those only are to be pitied, of 
whatever walk in life, who have lost the 
capacity for making holiday. Certainly 
Tony was not of these. Every minutest 
thing gave him pleasure. The early 
beetles scurrying by at his feet; the 
metallic thud of a distant riveting- 
machine; the contented aspect of the 
loafers in the sun; the hoarse prattle 
of his babes. But Maddelena implored 
him to hurry. If her hands had not been 
so full, she would have compelled him 
by, pulling at his coat. 

Not until they were safe upon their 
humble allotment of deck did the ten- 
sion of her face relax. Suffering her 
daughters to run where they would, she 
stood with expanded nostrils drinking 
in the freshness of the sea. Upon her 
trance broke Tony, playfully tweaking 
her ear, twitting her upon her haste, and 
demanding not without sulkiness, now 
that she had got him here, what dis- 
position she expected him to make of 
the next four hours. 

“Art thou an Americano,” she retorted 
with lifted brows, the words that came 
so haltingly in the strange tongue flow- 
ing free now in her native Italian, “that 
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thou must be continually in motion? 
Stand here with me, and we will observe 
the clouds together. Look, that small 
white one! But now it was a castle, and 
it has become a swan with bending neck. 
Ah, it is many years since I have seen 
so much of cloud-shapes!” 

But Tony was unable to discern the 
swan. Restlessly he tramped up and 
down while, her reverie interrupted, 
Maddelena followed his every movement 
with her eyes. 

Finally he halted beside her. 

“Didst thou think thou wouldst not be 
long enough confined in that pig-pen 
below,” he grumbled, “that thou de- 
siredst to leave the park so early?” 

Her glance traveled beyond the dock, 
toward the open space where were no 
buildings. 

“Wouldst thou return there for a little 
while?” she asked. “The twigs are still 
as in the season of verdure, and the air 
is soft.” 

He brightened visibly at this sugges- 
tion. 

“T do not wish to leave thee,” he de- 
murred. “It would be better thou 
shouldst accompany me, thou and the 
bambini. Go we all together! I will 
carry Elisabetta in my arms.” 

She shook her head. 

“She is very weary,” she said. “If we 
remain here she will perhaps sleep.” 

“You do not fear,” he answered, “to 
be alone among strangers?” 

She displayed two rows of white teeth. 

“Who should harm us?” she asked 
with a shrug. “Go, but return within an 
hour. I knew not.we should have so long 
to wait.” 

He went. 

She did not trouble to look after him, 
for now she was free once more to study 
the heavens. But the swan had dwindled 
to a long, thin wisp without form; so 
she turned her glance deckward and be- 
held the children in the distance, Teresa 
holding the baby up to thrust an in- 
vestigating nose into a ventilator. They 
had no need of her. She felt suddenly 
lonely and wanted to cry out for Tony 
—Tony, whom she had so calmly sent 
away. 

Tony was gone; he would not return 
until after the lapse of an hour—or two ; 














WAITING FOR TONY 


for since he was an Italian, he was as 
likely to be gone two hours as one. 

Shortly after ten, the ship’s human 
cargo began to arrive, and by half past 
the steerage deck was fairly crowded. 
By eleven, passengers were nudging each 
other and gazing speculatively at the 
young woman who stood immovable at 
the rail, hand shading her eyes. Men 
there were in plenty among the throng 
on the dock, men as tall as him she 
strained to discover, and as dark, but 
none who wore his hat as jauntily, none 
whose mustache curled so fiercely at the 
tips. 

Women hurried to and fro; children 
shouted; men walked by in twos and 
threes minutes ran mercilessly 
on. In growing terror, Maddelena kept 
her vigil, and the Statue of Liberty in 
the Harbor was not more motionless 
than she. 

At last the gong of warning sounded. 
At the same instant the piteous, curved 
legs of Elisabetta played her false, and 
she tumbled, sharply bumping her head. 
She would have none of 
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heads of wooden dolls, lurched down the 
gangplank just as the order was being 
given to take it up. 

The blank faces that surged upward 
toward her from the dock as she plunged 
down, assumed commiserating features ; 
a dozen hands were extended; women 
supported her half fainting body in their 
arms and took the children from her 
men consulted together in whispers ; 
some one suggested calling an ambu- 
lance. 

Then a rush of waters sounded in her 
ears. It was not the sound of delirium. 
of hallucination; it was the actual 
churning of the great vessel getting 
under way. 

The ropes had been flung over; the 
curiosity of the steerage was balked ; the 
steamer had sailed. 

With the emotionalism of her race, 
Maddelena, when she had grasped this 
fact, abandoned herself to the sym- 
pathetic bystanders, throwing herself 
upon their mercy as it had been the 
mercy of God, shrieking her husband’s 


Teresa, fine Bah ears and imploring them 
rushed to her aid, but with the pettlanceS .ai in her search for him. 


of the overindulged and ailing childs she 
remained prone upon the boards, scre 
ing self-consciously. 

Teresa ran to her mother andkif %;, 
her skirt, but Maddelena gave no s gh, 

“Elisabetta has fallen,” 
girl in solemn reproach. ‘She weeps.” 

Maddelena did not respond. 

Meanwhile a stout woman had picked 
up the resisting babe bodily and was 
uttering over her struggling form in- 
cantations unintelligible to her sister’s 
ears. 

“Nu, Nu!” she 
Méuschen! Hat’s 
than?” 

It was a terrible experience for 
Teresa, this indifference of her mother’s 
and her own powerlessness to prevent 
one of the family’s being bewitched. So 
she too lifted up her voice in shrill 
lamentation. 

Suddenly her mother turned like a 
mad thing, swept her off her feet with 
one arm, with the other tore Elisabetta 
from the German woman’s hold, and 
while the heads of the terrified children 
knocked together at every step like the 


crooned. “Armes 


den recht Weh ge- 


said the In se 


raachance whisper, a word, 
on igeratingNhead- shaking or a 
gyanorethk fined her tears to ice 
owe to her childlike con- 


rful \check. 
d OO. Weard. 


Smet vent spine stiffened. 
as that was what they thought! That, 
the inference they had drawn! That her 
Tony had deserted her; abandoned her 
to become the recipient of charity as a 
despised wife! 

Eyes flashing, she pulled herself to- 
gether with superhuman self-control, de- 
clared in broken words and phrases that 
she was ‘mucha, mucha bett now,” ex- 
plained that it was she who had kept 
“alla da mon’,” which she had at that 
moment upon her person; that she had a 
sister living conveniently near who would 
gladly take care of the children while 
she went to Police Headquarters to ask 
that an alarm be sent out. With smiles 
and courtesies she apologized for making 
a scene, thanked them very gracefully 
for their kindness, received the quieted 
children at their hands, turned and went. 


ence 
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“Get out,” he growled, “‘or I’ll make you. It’s men I’m afther, not skirts.” 
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WAITING FOR TONY 


Her intention was formed: she was 
going to wait for Tony in the park. 
Thither she had sent him; and thither 
he would return, seeking her, so soon as 
he had freed himself from whatever un- 
toward circumstance had caused his un- 
conscionable delay. 

The prospect of passing the rest of 
the day and if need be, a part of the 
night, out of doors, did not daunt her in 
the least. She kept her vigil stolidly 
until the little ones began to whimper 
for food. Piteously she tried to still 
them, for though she dared not leave the 
trysting place, to deny them when she 
had some small coins in her purse, tore 
her heart. In the midst of her quandary 
along came a candy-vender across the 
square. She drew forth two pennies and 
bought a gayly striped stick for each 
child. Thus she purchased a further 
respite. Before it was over, he might 
come. 

Successfully diverted, Elisabetta, sit- 
ting upon the sidewalk, began to pound 
her partially sucked candy against the 
leg of the bench. 

“You will break it, 
sister. 

Elisabetta pounded the more. 

Crack! The treasure lay shattered in 
fragments at her feet. 

Instantly the elder girl raised eyes 
full of trust to her mother’s face. But 
Maddelena was deaf to her baby’s fret- 
ful wail. She was staring toward the 
streets that rimmed the park, eyes shaded 
by her hand. 

Teresa’s heart grew heavy within her. 
For the second time that day her mother 
had failed her. She could not under- 
stand. 
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warned her 


T was still daylight when a dim cur- 
tain of gray began to draw itself 
across the sky until of the blue that had 


smiled there remained but a narrow 
strip. Soon that too disappeared, and 
Maddelena, who had taken off her shawl 
to wrap the children in, was suddenly 
conscious of chill. Her wits came back 
from afar, and she bent over the still 
forms. They were lying in each other’s 
arms, profoundly asleep. No protestings 
now, no wants. She might do with them 
what she would. 
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As she watched, a single snowflake 
with aimless and _ circling motion, 
fluttered down. It rested for an instant 
upon Teresa’s hair like a star against the 
midnight, and was gone. 

“It will snow,” thought Maddelena, 
wide-eyed. 

By sad experience she had learned 
that winter weather could kill. Elisa- 
betta would never survive a night out of 
doors in a storm. 

Dully she got to her feet. She was 
wife, but she was mother before all. 

For the immediate protection of her 
whom she regarded not as an incum- 
brance, but as a precious gift of God, 
she must seek shelter, and that speedily. 
Yes, though by so doing she risked los- 
ing, perhaps forever, all trace of the 
man who was not alone lover and hus- 
band, but her sole means of support. It 
occurred to her as she dragged herself 
away, heavy footed, to seek a lodging- 
house, her baby in her arms, and Teresa, 
without a word, marching valiantly at 
her side, that she might, having housed 
the little ones, return. 

But the flakes were falling faster now, 
and sternly she put that idea from her. 
Should the reunion fail to occur, there 
was only her body between the children 
and the world. She dared not expose it 
to the dread enemy. 

All night it snowed, and in the morn- 
ing the sun broke upon a transfigured 
city. Before many hours its purity 
would inevitably be sullied by the little 
tracks of man. Meanwhile, diversified 
by blue shadows, it lay in great stretches 
of unbroken white. 

The keen air brought a little color to 
the gaunt ‘cheeks of applicants for 
shovels as they stood confidently in line 
in the street. To-day there were jobs 
enough and to spare. None was so dis- 
reputable in appearance that he need 
fear rejection. This unlooked for after- 
math of winter had been a Godsend to 
the poor. 

Head erect as though she were bearing 
upon it some quaint vase or urn of 
antique shape, a single female figure ad- 
vanced slowly with the men. 

Immediately in front of her was a 
hollow chested, knock-kneed specimen of 
humanity whose weakne$s she contrasted 
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with her own strength. During the 
course of the day she would easily be 
able to wield two shovelfuls of snow to 
his one! For she was vigorous with the 
earth-nurtured vigor of the peasant, and 
necessity was a sharp spur. 

In half an hour, the stoop-shouldered 
man headed the line. Would he pass 
muster? Yes; he was getting his shovel ; 
he was slouching off with it; the burly 
Irish contractor had scarcely looked at 
him. 

Maddelena, in quiet dignity, moved 
forward into his place and held out her 
hand. Her fingers itched toward the 
shovel that was to be hers; scintillating 
lights played in her splendid eyes. She 
burned to prove her appreciation of the 
generosity of the department in employ- 
ing her, gratefully bent upon lavishing 
‘the young strength of her body in ten- 
fold repayment of its trust. 

The dense shadow of a petticoat fell 
across the patch of sunlight at the 
Irishman’s feet. He paused, shovel in 
fist, and sharply looked up. 

With what appeared to him brazen 
effrontery, a woman stood blocking the 
advance of the procession, putting out 
her hand as a matter of course. Irritated 
by her assumption of right, he muttered 
angrily. 

“Be off wid ye. Go home. That’s 
where you belong.” 

He held the shovel well out of her 
reach and waving her on, beckoned im- 
patiently to the next, a tramp with 
glazed eye and bulbous nose. 

But Maddelena remained rooted to 
the spot. 

Seeing him unaccountably antago- 
nistic, she courtesied with her prettiest 
grace. 

“T work,” she explained softly. “I 
shov’ good. I putta in wag’. Molta, 
molta, 1 put! Giva me shov’, Boss, yes ?” 

The man purpled at her obstinacy. 
“Move on!” he ordered roughly. “You're 
tyin’ up the line.” 

Maddelena was beginning to under- 
stand. There was no work for her after 
all, it seemed. 

“My child!” she protested faintly. 
“We gotta no more mon’. My husb’—” 

The contractor stepped forward 
threateningly. 
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“Get out,” he growled, “or I’ll make 
you. It’s men I’m afther, not skirts!” 

He swung the shovel’s handle side- 
wise like a spear, bending his knee, and 
made as if to thrust at her with the 
heavy iron. 

Maddelena shrank back, pulled her 
yellow kerchief up over her head, and 
fled. 

One shabby -fellow, while not man 
enough to take her part, followed her 
departure with his eyes. The rest con- 
tinued to stand in stolid patience, fresh 
recruits joining them in leisurely fash- 
ion from time to time. 

Presently rounding a corner, a youth 
hurried forward to foot the line. He 
wore overalls tucked into boots many 
sizes too large for him, a frayed over 
coat, and a hat that completely ob- 
literated his head. The pale applicant 
who had turned his head in the direction 
of the retreating woman was sufficiently 
struck by the curious hunch of this boy’s 
shoulders, upon which the hat seemed to 
rest in an entire absence of neck, to for- 
feit his place and, after an instant’s 
hesitation, step in directly behind. 

When the lad’s turn came, the hand he 
held out for the shovel was encased in a 
worsted glove. He received the imple- 
ment from the contractor, and as he 
turned, automatically raising his head, 
the watcher caught the fire of a pair of 
indomitable eyes, the glint of a gold ear- 
ring in an exceedingly small and shapely 
ear. 

No sooner had he obtained his shovel 
than he followed, for the masquerader 
had aroused his curiosity. It was not 
until the noon hour, however, that he 
spoke to her. 

“Gotta match?” he asked _ non- 


chalantly, walking up to her as she was 


eating her dry bread. 

Maddelena vouchsafed him a smile 
which blotted out upon the instant every 
vestige of care. 

With delicious turns of her head she 
pretended to search her pockets. 

“T no gotta,” she answered blandly. 
“T guess I leava in my house.” 

“You're a regular steam engine,” he 
resumed. ‘“Haven’t stopped a minute for 
four hours. Tired ?” 

She shrugged. 
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“Notta too hard 
she retorted. 

“Nor for a strong girl, neither,” he 
dared. ‘Though the boss don’t agree. 
That was a rough deal he gave that girl 
this morning. Eh, what?” 

Maddelena. swallowed the bait, dark 
eyes flashing fire. 

“Him,” she hissed through her teeth. 
“He no giva work to wom’. He giva to 
bum. Sure, I see. I lika put in lock-up.” 

Her accent measured the depths of her 
contempt; then, the order having 
sounded, she fell to shoveling again. 

The exhilaration of feeling herself a 
wage earner drowned her anxieties as, 
with money in her pocket and trembling 
muscles sustained by lungs filled with 
clean air, she set her face toward the 
lodging-house that night. 

“IT man now,” she whispered to her- 
self exuberantly. “I getta da mon’ like 
my Tony, and I maka dam’ boss look 
like thirty cents!” 

Had she known that she was watched 
and followed, her joy would have gone 
out in fear. But he who had shared her 
labors during the day was careful, in 
shadowing her, to remain fully half a 
block behind. 


work—for man,” 


’ 


MAPDELENA shoveled snow until 


there was no more snow to shovel. 


Then she became a day laborer. This 
was more grilling work, and in order to 
preserve her efficiency she had to don a 
less cumbersome disguise. So she com- 
pletely obliterated her hair under a cap, 
left off her earrings, and wore overalls 
instead of a coat. 

Upon the second evening, she had re- 
ported the disappearance of her husband 
to the police, and on the Sunday follow- 
ing she made a tour of the hospitals. All 
to no purpose. Tony seemed to have 
dropped off the planet. The children 
were now receiving sufficient care during 
the day at the hands of a respectable 
Italian woman, with whom all three 
lodged. Every night the young mother 
went back to them with her strength 
magically renewed by the knowledge 
that she had the wherewithal to pay. 

The young man who had plied his 
snow-shovel in her vicinity was now 
wielding a pick at her side. Had she 
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guessed that he had discovered her sex, 
this would have alarmed her, but be- 
lieving her disguise to be perfect, she ac- 
cepted it as a coincidence. 

One heavy morning her vigor un- 
accountably failed her. Three times she 
called down upon herself the voluble 
abuse of the overseer, and three times she 
bent her back and‘ went grimly on. 
Finally she tottered and would have 
fallen but for a supporting arm. 

“You’ve had enough of this game,” a 
voice breathed close to her ear, while the 
arm gripped her close. “I’ve been wait- 
ing for this. Come on where we can 
talk!” 

Maddelena freed herself, turning on 
him with quivering face. 

Not thus did men 
another. 

“Avanti, insolente!” 
“Get out, Fr-e-s-h! 
it, Ugly Mug!” 

At this unequivocal language an un- 
pleasing expression darkened her com- 
panion’s face. 

“Oh, all right,” was the answer. 
“Just as you say. Anything to please a 
lady.” 

She but turned her back as he moved 
out of her immediate neighborhood, 
paying no attention to the sneer. But 
her heart was heavy within her—heavy 
and full of fear. Would his balked de- 
sire lead him to betray her to her em- 
ployers? Even if not, she dared not 
risk meeting him again. There was noth- 
ing for it but to disappear, uttering no 
word. Her thoughts, so meanly ex- 
pressed in the low terms which were all 
that circumstances had permitted her to 
acquire of a foreign tongue, now in their 
own medium, ran free. 

“For the most incapable man there is 
work,” she concluded despondently, as 
she battled with dizziness that she might 
gloriously finish out the day, “but for 
a woman, alas, no!—not even in this 
land. For me, I am strong as my Tony, 
and the blessed Virgin has put more 
of understanding in my brain. What 
does that advance me? Nothing. It is 
the men who will not let us live, me and 
the bambini. In order to live I had per- 
force to fool them. Now they have 
found me out. And do they stop to ask 
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she stormed. ° 
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why it was I did it? Not they. They 
have but one idea in their head—to make 
love. That is all a woman is good for. 
If she will not suffer their advances, 
ebbene, let her starve. Bah! What a 
twisted world!” 


TTERLY disheartened and terribly 
weary though ‘she was, she dragged 
herself that evening to Battery Park for 
the twenty-first time in two weeks. The 
daytime frequenters of the place had 
departed to whatever crannies sheltered 
their bodies at night—all save one man 
who was sitting quietly on a bench. Her 
recent experience had made Maddelena 
wary; so she slunk into the shadows, 
straining her eyes from afar. She could 
distinguish nothing save a dim outline. 
If wishing would have ripped the cur- 
tain of darkness, she would have torn 
it into shreds. 

A simpler device presently served to 
put an end to her intolerable suspense— 
the striking of a match. It sputtered, 
and by that instant’s gleam she saw the 
man’s face. 

Two hands over her thumping heart, 
she tottered toward the tiny beacon of 
her husband’s cigarette. 

“Tony! LEccomi,’ she said simply, 
with white face. 

He uprose, trembling. 

“Madde/lena!” was his cry. 

Thus they met at the trysting place. 

On fire with curiosity, she demanded 
explanation. It staggered her when it 
came. 

“T could not bring myself to leave 
thee, after all,” he said. “I remained 
upon the boat.” 

“Upon the boat?” she repeated, un- 
able to believe her ears. “How then—?” 
He regarded her a little sheepishly. 

“At the gangplank I altered my de- 
cision,” he went on to relate in his soft 
voice, ‘and turned back. I was about to 
rejoin thee when upon the farther side 
of the large ventilator, I beheld a clear 
space reached by the rays of the sun. I 
laid myself down, intending to remain 
but a single moment; it was warm—” 

“E possible,’ she gasped, “that thou 
didst there fall asleep ?” 

He hung his head. 
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“Thou didst force me to rise so early,” 
he made excuse. 

A great tenderness toward him filled 
her soul. He should never know how she 
had suffered, and striven, and been 
beaten in the end. 

“T returned upon the next steamer,” 
he concluded his account. “She docked 
at noon, and I proceeded here at once to 
wait for thee. But thou — what didst 
thou in the meantime? I was half dead 
of fear for thee.” 

“There was no need,” she returned 
lightly. “In New York there is work 
for all. I and the little ones fared well 
enough.” 

“Didst thou make willow plumes?” 
he wondered. “It is slow of remunera- 
tion, that feather-work.” 

Not replying, she took him by the 
hand. 

“Come,” she urged. “Let us look 
upon the dambini.” 

But Tony was in no haste. Lingering, 
he drew her to his knee on the bench. 

“Thy toil is over,” he said. “Art glad 
of that?” 

Her face expressed uncertainty. 

“There is much happiness in work,” 
she returned. 

“Thou canst cook in the cottage,’ 
reminded her with indulgence. ‘There 
remains yet sufficient of my earnings for 
that of our desire. To-morrow I go to 
the steamship office to take a new pas- 
sage, non é vero?” 

“And thou shalt not escape my 
vigilance a second time!’’ she warned 
playfully. 

As they left the park hand in hand, 
she was obliged to curb her more eager 
pace to suit his slow, swinging steps. 

Tenderly he glanced at her from time 
to time. 

“Thou art pale,” he finally declared 
anxiously. 

“It is naught,” she deprecated, with a 
shrug. 

“The Virgin be praised,” he sighed, 
“that thou hast once more a man to take 
care of thee.” 

For answer she caressed his hand as 
a mother caresses the hand of her little 
child. Simultaneously there played 
about her lips an enigmatic smile. 
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UPERT HUGHES, forceful 
writer of life as it is lived to- 
day in this country, is giving, 
in “The Thirteenth Com- 
mandment,”. a brilliant pic- 
ture of the average American 

spending his last dollar—or going in- 
to debt—to procure the luxuries of mil- 
lionaires. 

Daphne Kip, who belongs to a repre- 
sentative American family, straining to 
make appearances, is the heroine. She 
is a fresh, April-day sort of girl, who 
must have her electric car because 
“other people” do. And Clay Wimburn, 
her lover, who has a good position with 
a New York house and a “bright future,” 
goes into debt to buy Daphne’s engage- 
ment ring. 

The Kips live in Cleveland. So 
Daphne must buy her trousseau in New 
York. Her father puts a second mort- 
gage on the last bit of property not al- 
ready doubly borrowed on, to furnish 
the money, and Daphne and her mother 
fare forth. They live in the expensive 
apartment of Bayard Kip, Daphne’s 
brother, while in New 
York, as Bayard is in 


stretching out before her the kind of 
penny-fighting existence she always has 
hated so in her own home. 

Finally arrived at the apartment, 
Bayard Kip himself, to their amazement, 
opens the door. 

“Money gave out, so we had to come 
home,” laughs Kip. “What’s the good 
word?” 

“Lend me five dollars,” replies Wimburn. 
NEXT morning at breakfast Daphne 

sees the funeral of a modern honey- 
moon. Her brother reads the newspaper 
and is eager to rush to his office. His 
wife finds herself only a little piece of 
his world after his fervid protestations 
that she is everything to him. 

Leila now takes a hand at Daphne’s 
trousseau. The things she plans will cost 
three thousand dollars. Daphne and 
Mrs. Kip are aghast. The three go to 
shop for simpler things.. Leila and 
Daphne find “gowns just made for them” 
at two hundred and seventy-five dollars 
each. Leila has both charged to her hus- 
band, That night Bayard Kip goes into a 

frenzy of anger attheir 





extravagance. Daphne 





Europe on a honey- 
moon with his beauti- 
ful bride Leila, whom 
he has won in a race 
with Tom Duane, 
wealthy New York 
clubman. 


D APHNE is en- 
chanted with her 
stay. Wimburn 
lunches her and dines 
her at the finest ho- 
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turns on him and tells 
him she will not only 
send the gown back 
but that she will never 
again take anything 
from any man. And 
when Wimburn 
comes, she hands him 
his ring. 

‘‘What have I 
done?” he asks, 

“Nothing. Neither 
have I. But I’m go- 











tels, gives theater par- 








ties, and they motor 

everywhere. It is not till the delighted 
girl suggests they look for an apartment 
like her brother’s that she gets the first 
peep at the modern enemy of love. Witm- 
burn lets her understand that twenty- 
five hundred a year for lodging is beyond 
him. Daphne is perplexed and Wimburn 
unhappy. 

Wimburn takes Daphne to supper at 
the Claremont after the theater one 
night. It is two days to his pay-day, and 
he figures he can just make it. Daphne 
wants a certain seat overlooking the 
Hudson. Wimburn tips the head waiter 
five dollars to get it and then orders a 
delightful supper. When the check 
comes, he is staggered. They have given 
him melon costing seventy-five. cents the 
portion more than the kind he had 
ordered. He cannot tip the waiter. 
Daphne is near tears at the scene. 

In his embarrassment Wimburn lets 
Daphne know that his bank-account is 
also wiped out. Daphne is sick as she sees 


ing to do something,” 
answers Daphne. 

Daphne decides to go to work: Her 
first hard lesson comes when she tele- 
phones Tom Duane to help her get a 
stage position. Duane tries to make 
love to her, but is repulsed. He gets her 
a position as understudy to a popular 
actress. She fails and is dismissed. Duane 
calls and promises to make the producer 
give back her job, which he does. 

Daphne takes lodgings with a quiet, 
economical family named Chivvis. She 
works hard, gets the opportunity to play 
the star’s part one night—and fails sig- 
nally. Again Wimburn is absent in her 
hour of unhappiness, and Duane is on 
hand. He soothes her and proposes sup- 
per at the Claremont, where she had been 
so humiliated by Wimburn’s poverty. 
She accepts. In the meantime Leila has 
conciliated Bayard, who has gone into 
debt to give her a necklace and bank- 
account of five hundred dollars as peace 
offerings. Leila has also become jealous 
of Duane’s attention to Daphne. 
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| CHAPTER XXXI 
|'T half an hour before midnight 


’ 

1 | a large part of the amorous 
| population of Central Park 
—————_ has_usually dispersed to its 
several homes. But on warm evenings 
there are numerous lingerers, pitiful 
couples who have no other place for 
their communion than a bench of Spar- 
tan upholstery with a patrolman for 
chaperon. 

In the lamplight the parties to all 
these courtships may prove to be laborers 
and shopgirls, street-car conductors and 
housemaids ; but in the bosky dusk they 
have all the investiture of poetry. They 
sit locked in each other’s arms, mutually 
enhanced and deceived by the gloom. 
The park is a huge nursery of romance, 
with no less of good fruit and no more 
of evil than the small-town piazzas and 
the country lanes. 

Duane must have felt the influence of 
so much love-making, for the car had 
not gone a great distance before his heart 
was uneasy—normally uneasy. 

He tried to word his feelings as dip- 
lomatically as possible lest he startle 
Daphne, and as softly as possible lest he 
entertain the chauffeur: 

“Just remember, please,” he said, 
“that it’s only my promise that keeps me 
from—from—well, I wish you would 
release me. You aren’t really hard 
hearted enough to make me keep my 
distance, are you?” 
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“Oh yes, I am!” she answered without 
delay and with some asperity. 

She did not like the implication. He 
had not spoken the definite words, but 
he had groped for them. A/ug and kiss 
and spoon are such coarse terms for such 
delicate deeds that they almost forbid 
what they define. 

In broad daylight or before a crowd, 
only a frantic fool would commit the 
tender nonsense that a man must be very 
foolish or craven or very honorable not 
to commit in the gloaming and the soli- 
tude. Words are like light; their flash- 
lamps show up the tawdry realisms that 
shadow had draped into romance. 

Duane should have waited longer, and 
let the moonlight carry his hand to 
Daphne’s. If there had been any chance 
for him, or if she had been so lonely 
and so forlorn that she could have con- 
sented to the handclasp or crept into 
his arm for a little shelter—his words 
had ruined the chance. 

He spoke, and she could only answer 
with denial. Perhaps that was why he 
spoke. Perhaps he meant to lay that 
promise like a sword between them. 

But whatever his motive, as’.soon as 
he opened the subject she closed it. For 
the rest of the journey he sat as far 
from her as the seat permitted, and he 
left her to the mercy of her thoughts 
and the moon. 

The moon was potent. She gave light 
but not too much of it—a kind of tremu- 
lous, luminous, shadowy, silvery veil. The 
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moon does not care who they are that 
wander together in her meadows. As 
magnetism grips and weds any two bits 
of iron that come within reach of its 
outstretched hands, so under the moon’s 
sway dalliance becomes a need, a demand 
as much as hunger, thirst, covetousness 
and the deadly sin of luxury. 


APHNE sat in her corner, brooding 

on her plight. The moon numbers 
women among her best clients, and 
Daphne— But there is an old tradition 
that forbids one to regard what is called 
a good girl with any mercy. Foibles are 
not permitted to her. She is never 
tempted. She has not even the privilege 
of conquering temptations, for she must 
never feel them. 

Perhaps it is advisable that this tradi- 
tion should be preserved, though it must 
work a cruel injustice on those noble 
women who have themselves to fight as 
well as the world, and who grow strong 
by conquest or, better yet, prove their 
wisdom by keeping as far as possible 
from the risk of temptation. 

But, however it may be with heroines 
and saints, the average woman is just as 
amorous as the average man; just as 
mischievous, and in her own way nearly 
as adventurous. It is one of the most 
arrant hypocrisies of fiction and one of 
the most venerable lies of custom to pre- 
tend that a woman is always over- 
powered by a man’s strength or lured 
by his wiles, deceived by his false prom- 


Bayard Kip, 
her husband, 
who quarreled 
with her for her 
extravagance, 
then plunged 
into debt for 
a peace offering. 


ises or betrayed by her own superlative 
altruism. 

Now that women are swapping their 
privileges for their rights, they must 
claim the lofty honor of being responsi- 
ble for their own sins—at least, as far 
as anybody is responsible for anything. 

In all the other realms of nature, the 
female considers and compares and se- 
lects. In the scheme of nature, -desire, 
ambitious desire, is just as important to 
her soul as to the male’s. 

Daphne Kip was no heroine of fiction. 
She was an average girl of the twen- 
tieth century, with a little more than the 
average independence and initiative. 

It is impossible to know what she was 
thinking in that long ridé through the 
moon-enchanted glades of Central Park 
with a most attractive young man sitting 
idle at her side. It would be impertinent 
to assume that she felt as he did and as 
the disappointed chauffeur did, that it 
was a terrible neglect of a gleaming op- 
portunity. It would be outrageous to 
imagine her thinking Duane what he 
may have thought himself: a ninny for 


_keeping any mere parole given under 


duress. 

It would be a basely cynical insolence 
to wonder if she were not realizing the 
manifest truth that the man she had been 
(but was not now) engaged to was ab- 
sent and unsympathetic, and the man 
she was with was handsomer, richer, 
more considerate, more gallant, more 
profitable in every way as a companion. 
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If Daphne had been assailed by any 
such thoughts, she would have been hor- 
rified by them. She would have dis- 
missed them with shame ; she would have 
resalved that this young man was a dan- 
gerous neighbor and one to be avoided. 
It is unsafe to say more than that the 
ride was long and beautiful, and that 
no caresses were attempted, no words 
exchanged. The bored chauffeur, whose 
windshield served as a perfect mirror, 
saw nothing in it but a young man and 
a young woman clinging to the opposite 
extremes of a leather divan drawn 





through the woods at thirty miles an - 


hour. 

When Claremont was reached and 
Duane handed Miss Kip out, he noted 
that her hand was hotter than his own 
and a little quick to escape; her face 
was flushed and her lips parted as if with 
excitement. He assumed that the speed 
of the ride and the tang of adventure 
were to blame. 


HE head waiter and all the crew re- 

ceived Mr. Duane with distinction 
and served him with alacrity, when he 
was seated at the best of the vacant 
tables. It was the same table he had 
occupied with Miss Kemble and Mr. 
Reben. 

A vast amount of water had flowed 
through the-deep valley of the Hudson 
since that night when Daphne had sat 
in the same scene and watched poor Clay 
Wimburn quarrel with the waiter and 
fish out the last of his money. A vast 
amount of experience had _ flowed 
through the deep valley of Daphne’s 
soul since then, and she had drifted on 
the current many miles from where she 
had been then. 

Duane and the head waiter collabor- 
ated earnestly over an ideal supper. 
When it was selected, Duane turned to 
Daphne to ask: 

“And what wine 2?” 

“None, thanks!” 

“Oh, a little!” 

“T’d rather not. I never do.” 

“But I’m thirsty as the— I’m thirsty.” 

“You have what you want. I really 
never—” 

He ordered for himself, but not a 
half-bottle. 
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Then he gave her the floor with a brisk 
and kind-hearted falsehood: 

“Now tell me all that happened. I 
tried to be there, but I had an engage- 
ment I couldn’t break, and I got round 
just as the curtain was falling. Was it a 
great success?” 

He had been present at her début and 
had been tormented by her failure. But 
he had taken none of that comfort which 
we are said to find in the misfortune of 
our friends. He had blamed her no more 
for her inability as an actress than he 
would have blamed a rose for not being 
a revolver. He had suffered agonies at 
her peculiar inappropriateness to the 
stage, and he had had no answer for 
Reben’s taunts when the curtain dropped 
on her fiasco. 

But he had had the impulse to help 
her through the aftermath of her humili- 
ation and he had gone to the stage door 
to lie in wait for her. His motive was 
one of exquisite Samaritanism. 

If after his kindliness had led him to 
her rescue, his flirtatiousness took advan- 
tage of the opportunity and urged him 
to console her with loverlike attentions, 
that was not the fault of the Samaritan 
part of him. 

It was the Samaritan Duane that now 
offered her the chance to sustain her 
pride. When she surprised him by tell- 
ing him the truth, he was thrown into 
confusion. 

While the waiters were serving the 
supper and while she was attacking it 
with the frank appetite of honest hunger, 
she recounted the evening’s disaster as 
calmly as if it were the story of some- 
body else. In fact, she was standing off 
and regarding herself with the eyes of 
a foreigner. We change so fast that the 
persons we were yesterday are already 
strangers, and their acts the acts of dis- 
tant relatives. 

“T can’t understand myself at all,” 
Daphne said. “I went through every one 
of the motions, but I couldn’t reach the 
audience once. I was like a singer with 
a bad cold singing in a foreign language: 
you don’t know what the song is all 
about, but you know that it never quite 
gets on the key.” 

He tried to ease her fall: 

“Oh, the first performance is no test. 

















You were so excited that you weren't 
yourself.” 

“That’s just the trouble,” Daphne pro- 
tested. “I wasn’t excited and I was my- 
self. If I could have been somebody 
else,—the character I was playing, or an 
imitation of Sheila Kemble playing it,— 
I might have come somewhere near some- 
thing. But I couldn’t throw myself into 
it. I couldn’t throw myself away. Part 
of me kept saying: ‘This is all foolish- 
ness. Those children out there are all 
grown up. You can’t fool them with 
your make-believe.’ You see, I’ve got no 
imagination. I never had. I’m terribly 
matter-of-fact.” 

“Well, that’s nothing to be ashamed 
of, if it’s true,” said Duane. “It’s re- 
freshing to find a woman who isn’t al- 
ways pretending, or playing a part—if 
you'll forgive the insult to your sex.” 

“Tnsult ?—it’s flattery, though I don’t 
think we women have half as much 
imagination as you men. We may be 
tricky and underhanded, but that’s not 
imagination, and it’s only good for self- 
ish purposes. It’s because our life is 
laid out for us, so that a woman has to 
do so much double-dealing to succeed. 
But I’ll never succeed that way.” 

“Then you can succeed by being just 
your own delightful self.” 

“But who’s going to pay me for being 
my own delightful self >?” 

“Pay you?” 

“Yes. I’ve got to earn some money. 
I’ve just gone bankrupt as an actress.” 

“You mustn’t be discouraged.” 

“Oh yes, I must. I couldn’t be an 
actress in a thousand years.” 

“Of course you could. The test wasn’t 
fair, I tell you. You were thrown into a 
very difficult roéle, and—to take your 
version of it—it was too much for you at 
first. That sort of light comedy mixed 
with simple pathos is twice as hard as 
Shakespeare or Ibsen or any of _those 
literary fellows.” 

“Well, I’m glad of it, because if I 
couldn’t succeed in a big way, I want to 
know it now. If I’d had any ability, it 
would have shown through somewhere. 
I was simply bad from start to finish. 
Mr. Batterson told me so himself.” 

Duane felt the truth of this, but it 
hurt him to have her feel it. It wrenched 
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his chivalry to realize how impolite fate 
could be to so pretty a girl. He hated 
to see her reduced to the necessity of 
proving how plucky she was. He tried 
to find an escape for her. He said: 

“You’re far too good for the stage.” 

“I don’t believe that for a minute,” she 
protested. ‘But maybe I can find some- 
thing I can do.” 

“What do you intend to try next?” he 
said, liking her immensely better. Com- 
mon sense was really very becoming to 
her. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “I haven’t 
thought.” 

“What line of work seems to appeal 
to you?” 

“This sort of thing,” she laughed. 
“Eating beautiful food in a beautiful 
landscape. I’m too tired to-night to care 
for anything else. To-morrow I'll be 
more alive.” 

“May I help you to decide?” 

“If you only would! But I’m getting 
to be a nuisance.” 

“You are a—a—to me you are a— 
well, you’re not a nuisance.” 

He dared not tell her what she was, 
especially as the waiter had set the bill 
at his elbow and was standing off in an 
attitude of ill-concealed impatience for 
the tip, which he knew would be large. 


DAPHNE was not too tired to note 
that Duane signed the check and 
that the dollar dill he laid on the plate 
came from a fat wallet. The waiter was 
distinctly articulate in his thanks. He 
leaped to pull Daphne’s chair out from 
under her and nodded ferociously to 
another waiter to lay her light wrap over 
her shoulders. Another waiter extracted 
Duane’s chair from under him. All the 
waiters fell back and bowed and beamed 
lovingly. The head waiter fairly cooed 
“Good night!” and almost gave them a 
blessing. : 

Daphne flushed to recall how she and 
Clay had left this room. She hoped the 
waiters had forgotten her. Her feet ached 
to remember that trudge down the end- 
less Drive. 

The starter had Mr. Duane’s car wait- 
ing for him at the curb, and lifted his 
hat with one hand, as he smuggled a tip 
away with the other. He stepped iff to 
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lay the linen laprobe over their knees 
with reverence, closed the door exqui- 
sitely and murmured “Good night!” 

The car. was an aristocrat; it floated 
from the curb with a swan-like sweep. 

Passing Grant’s Tomb was not the 
formidable task it had been on foot. 
Soon they were in the deeps of the Drive. 
The trees masked them; low branches 
flaunted leaves caressingly about them. 
The moon drifting down behind the op- 
posite hills peered under the branches, 
glittered on the river and seemed to say: 
“Is there anything I can do for you, 
Mr. Duane?” 

There was something so exultant, so 
uplifting, about the occasion that Daphne 
felt an almost cathedral music in the air. 

She thought of Clay and herself plod- 
ding homeward. She seemed to see them 
or their wraiths staggering disconsolately 
along. She felt very sorry for them. 
Here was a chance to save one of them 
—both of them, in fact; for in taking 
her financial burden from Clay’s shoul- 
ders she would be twice strengthening 
him. If she were to accept Duane as her 
husband, then her problems would be 
solved—and Clay would be free of her. 

Of course, Mr. Duane had not asked 
to be her husband. He had not even 
hinted at a wish to be her lover. But she 
was sure that she could win a proposal 
from him, if she tried. 

To be Mrs. Tom Duane! to step into 
the society of society, to lift her father 
and mother from a position of meekness 
in Cleveland to a post of distinction in 
New York! to solve at once all the hate- 
ful, loathsome, belittling riddles of 
money! to be the bejeweled and féted 
and idolized wife and mistress of this 
young American grand duke! to buy 
that impossible trousseau, or better, to 
live in a New York palace instead of a 
flat! to go about in her own limousine 
instead of an occasional taxicab! to be 
Fortune’s darling instead of a member 
of the working classes, struggling along 
with bent neck under a yoke beside a dis- 
couraged laboring man! These were the 
things that ambition whispered to her in 
the murmur of a Mephistophelian breeze. 

And yet she shivered. She was afraid 
of herself and the magic atmosphere and 
the treachery of ambition. 
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“You’re shivering !” Duane exclaimed. 
“You’re not cold, are you?” 

“Yes!” she faltered. It was a lie, but 
a little white one. 

“Wont you take my coat,” he urged, 
reaching for a light raincoat folded over 
the robe-rack. 

“No, thank you,” she said. 

In spite of her denial he opened the 
coat and put it back of her. His right 
hand touched her right shoulder and 
lingered there. The shadow was very 
dense. 

His arm enveloped her as lightly as 
the bat wing of Lucifer. In a moment 
it would close upon her and gather her 
to his breast. 

The very breeze blew her toward him. 
The moon spread a soft light over his 
eager face and made it strangely beauti- 
ful. Lucifer was said to be the best 
looking of the angels. 

But the instinct of flight was as swift 
as the instinct of surrender. The ques- 
tioning glance she shot at Duane turned 
to one of fear. She leaned forward out 
of the arc of his arm, and murmured: 
“Please!” meaning “Please don’t!” 

He understood and sighed: “I beg 
your pardon,” and leaving the coat on 
her shoulders, withdrew his hand and 
slipped back to his place. 

She wanted to tear off the coat, but 
she had not the strength or the excuse 
for that discourtesy. The coat clung 
about her. She felt that it was a mantle 
of shame, a livery of submission. She 
kept it on for her own discipline. 

She told herself that she was not trust- 
worthy. She was too human, too animal, 
to be out alone with a man. She would 
not go near the fire again. She did not 
belong to herself but to poor, dear, 
neglected Clay Wimburn. She would 
call him to her rescue. 

When the car reached her building, 
she was resolved to see Duane no more. 
She could not tell him so. After all, he 
had been everything that was courtesy 
and charity. Even the little caress was 
not altogether insulting. It would hardly 
have been polite to treat her with abso- 
lute indifference. Duane got down and 
helped her out and took her to the door, 
which was locked at this late hour. 
While they waited for the doorman to 
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answer the bell, she was paying Duane 
his wages: 

“You were wonderfully kind. I had 
a gorgeous evening. You saved my life.” 

She had said more than she intended 
—if not more than he had earned. 

“Then may I call soon?” 

“Of course.” 

“To-morrow ?” 

“If you want to.” This was going too 
far. She was not escaping him at all. 
She caught herself: ‘No, I forgot. To- 
morrow I’m busy—all day. It’s Sunday.” 

“Monday, then?” 

“TI—I think I have an engagement 
Monday evening.” 

“Tn the afternoon, too?” 

“T—well, I’ll let you know.” 

“Fine! Telephone me at— I'll write 
it out for you. I’m not often at the club 
where you found me, and my number 
isn’t in the book.” He wrote his address 
on a card and gave it to her, as the 
doorman appeared and opened the door. 

He murmured: “Don’t forget.” She 
murmured: “I wont.” Both said: 
“Good night.” Then the doorman gath- 
ered her in and hoisted her to her lowly 
eyrie. It was very different from where 
she would have gone as Mrs. Duane. 

She let herself in with a key. She sup- 
posed that Mrs. Duane would have a 
dozen butlers to leap at the door, and 
would march up a marble staircase be- 
tween a double line of footmen — or 
staircase men — or whatever they were 
called in that palatial world. 

But when she was in her room, she 
tore his card to pieces—after she had 
looked at it. She stared at her image in 
the mirror. She hated what she saw 
there. 

She vowed to break her promise to 
Tom Duane. She vowed to forget his 
telephone number. But it danced about 
in the dark long after she closed her eyes. 


CHAPTER XXXII 





HE next morning Daphne 
overslépt even beyond the ex- 
tra hour the Chivvises per- 
mitted themselves and _ the 

stranger within their gates on Sundays. 

When Dapine appeared at breakfast, 
trying not to yawn, Mrs. Chivvis greeted 
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her with a voice as cold and dry as the 
toast, and as brittle: 

“You were rather late getting in last 
night—er, this morning, rather.” Her 
New England conscience compelled her 
to this reminder of the inalienable re- 
spectability of her house. Also she did 
not wish her husband to be exposed to 
the machinations of a girl who could 
stay out to such hours. ; 

Daphne’s answer was not an explana- 
tion, but it was better: 

“Oh, I know it, Mrs. Chivvis, but I 
lost my position last night. Yes! I 
played the principal part and killed it, 
and now I’m not going on the stage any 
more.” 

Mrs. Chivvis was touched: “You poor 
child! It’s too bad! It really is just too 
bad!” She pondered; then she bright- 
ened: “I’m sorry you are disappointed, 
but I’m glad you’re not to be in the 
theater any more. It’s very dangerous.” 

“It’s very difficult,” said Daphne. 

Mrs. Chivvis thought a moment more ; 
then she said: 

“Wont you come to church with us 
this morning? and to Sabbath school? I 
teach a class, and so does my husband.” 

“Good Heavens! Do they have Sun- 
day schools and Bible classes in New 
York ?” exclaimed Daphne. She had not 
come to New York to go to church. The 
Chivvises, however, were addicted to re- 
ligion. They had brought a letter from 
their Congregational place of worship in 
Roxbury to the church nearest their new 
home. This proved to be the Broadway 
Tabernacle, standing in an averted atti- 
tude, turning its lofty head away from 
the noise of the automobile region—as 
well it might, for services in that wild 
district resembled the smothered hymns 
of martyrs kneeling in a Roman arena. 

If Daphne had gone to church with 
the Chivvises, she might have been 
drawn into that big part of New York 
existence which attracts least attention— 
the enormous small-town life within the 
metropolis. 

In a city, as in a sea, the bulk of the 
life is in the depths among the quiet 
regions. The dark unfathomed caves do 
not know that they are unfathomed, and 
they manage somehow. with their twi- 
light. 
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Bayard gazed at Leila with wondering love and terror. She was both divinity and devil in his eyes. He 
groaned: “Leila, I don’t know whether you are the most beautiful thing on earth or the ugliest.” 
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They are not even aware that they 
are submarine. If some of the fish are 
solemn and stupid, there are still the 
sharks and the slimy monsters, the bright 
little minnows and the strange electric 
batteries and living lamps. 

These underworldlings hardly know 
when the storms lash the surface, or 
what white-plumed billows are prancing 
about in the gaudy sunlight. They only 
know of the shipwrecks when shattered 
hulks float down to the ooze with no 
hint of what they were. 

The Chivvises belonged among the 
submerged villages and sunken churches 
of New York. But Daphne had no de- 
sire to join them. She said she had let- 
ters to write. 

Mrs. Chivvis sighed at the lost oppor- 
tunity to redeem her, but she was one 
of those who believe more in minding 
their own business than in converting 
others to their creeds. She and her hus- 
band left Daphne to the Lord’s will, 
and went about their Sabbath chores. 

They would walk to church as if they 
heard the summons from a brazen muez- 
zin in a village belfry. But the only 
bells were the banging gongs of the 
street-cars. Heathen crowds were stream- 
ing away from town to worship the 
various heathen gods that set up their 
shrines in Coney Island and other 
beaches and amusement-markets. 

Mr. Chivvis was in his most pious 
black, and Mrs. Chivvis was bonneted 
morally. After they had gone, they came 
back again. Mrs. Chivvis was putting on 
her decent gray silk gloves as she said: 

“Did I tell you?—no, I don’t believe 
I did—you were away—but Mr. Chivvis 
gets his vacation next week. He’s got 
to take it when his turn comes. The man 
who was going now couldn’t be spared— 
so we have to leave Tuesday. I’m going, 
of course, so I can’t give you your meals. 
You can get your breakfast in the kitch- 
enette. Of course, I’ll allow off what- 
ever is right. You wont be too lonely, 
will you, with your brother and sister 
in the same building ?” 

“Oh, no,” Daphne said. “I'll be all 
right, I guess.” 

“Well, good-by again,” said Mrs. 
Chivvis, and she went forth again to 
save her own soul. 
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Daphne had not realized how much 
she depended on Mrs. Chivvis till- now. 
She was to be left alone at the very time 
when she was most in need of society. 
The whole world was forsaking her. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 





— HEN the Chivvises had gone, 
W. Daphne assailed the task of 
| composing her letter of resig- 

nation from Reben’s employ. 
It was not easy to resign with dignity 
and the necessary haste. 

She reminded herself of one of her 
early sweethearts in Cleveland, a boy 
who wooed her stormily when she was 
a very young girl. He always forgot 
how late it was till it got late enough 
for her father to start downstairs. Then 
he would say in a loud tone meant for 
the hallway: 

“Well, I guess got go. G’night, 
M’Skip.” He would carry his dignity 
as swiftly as possible to the front door. 
Once safely through, he would look back 
and whisper a more leisurely “Goo-ood 
ni-ight, Da-aph-nee-ee!” and close the 
door with deliberation. 

Daphne’s present task was much the 
same. She destroyed almost a quire of 
her best paper before she decided that 
the letter which pleased her least was 
the wisest one to send. It said merely: 











Dear Mr. Reben: 


A change in my plans has compelled me 
to ask you to release me from my contract 
as soon as it is convenient for you. I am 
sure that you can easily find some one 
who will do the work at least as well as I 
did. 

With many thanks for your many kind- 
nesses, 

Sincerely, 
DAPHNE Kip. 


She considered it a very business- 
womanly letter. The only feminine 
touch she permitted herself was the un- 
derlining of the easily and the at /east. 
She trusted that he would understand 
that she was sarcastic toward herself. 

She sent it off on Monday morning by 
messenger. It was none too prompt, for 
Reben had already dictated a very polite 
request for Daphne’s head. When he 
received her letter, he recalled his ste- 
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nographer and dictated a substitute for 
his first letter. In this he expressed his 
regret at learning Daphne’s decision to 
resign. The former understudy, he said, 
had come back from the road, and would 
resume her work. He begged Daphne to 
accept the enclosed check for two weeks’ 
salary in lieu of the usual notice, and 
hoped that she would believe him faith- 
fully hers. 

Daphne felt a proud impulse to return 
the fifty dollars; she wrote a letter to 
go with it. She looked again and saw 
it was the first money she had ever 
earned. She hated to let it go. She de- 
cided to frame it and keep it to point 
to in after years as the beginning of her 
great fortune. 

But that was for the future to disclose. 
In the forewhile she followed her 
struggle to write Reben with a laborious 
letter to her father and mother. This 
also was hard writing. But it did not 
have to be so cautious, and she was not 
concerned about crossings-out and blots 
and mistakes in spelling. It began: 


Darlingest Mamma and Daddy: 

Well, I’ve been and gone and done it! 
I’ve played a star part on Broadway and 
put out the star. I ought to break it to you 
gently, but I just haven’t the strength. 
Just spent two hours writing my resigna- 
tion. I want to resign before I’m fired 
again—fired isn’t the word, though, be- 
cause if I had been fired I'd have kept my 
job. N.B. This is a joke. Fact is, I can’t 
act for sour apples. One large audience 
knows it and now I know it. I was aw- 
ful, Mamma, simply awful! 

So I’ve written the manager that I’m 
through. I’ve graduated. I’ve had stage- 
fever and got over it. But I wont resign 
from being your loving child and you wont 
fire me. Don’t kill the fatted calf, though, 
for the prodigal daughter is not coming 
home. I may have to’live on husks here, 
but I’m not coming home till I succeed. 
I don’t know what I’m going to succeed 
at, but I’m going to die trying. 

Bayard and Leila are well, and— 


ER pen stopped. She really did not 
know how Bayard and Leila were. 
In the same building, they were far dis- 
tant. Suddenly she felt an onset of 
homesickness. She must see somebody 
who was her very own. 
She went to the telephone and said 
to the operator: “Switch me onto Mr. 
Kip’s ’phone, please.” 
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Leila’s voice answered: “Hello, 
stranger.” She asked why Daphne had 
neglected them; she said that Bayard 
was knee-deep in Sunday papers, but was 
howling for Daphne to come on down. 

The mere knowledge that she had a 
place to go to and was welcome there re- 
assured her so that she did not need im- 
mediate relief. She said that she was 
busy and would come in during the 
afternoon. 

She returned to the writing of her 
letter home. She felt that the news of 
her failure would discourage her father. 
To cheer him up, she wrote as if the 
world were but her oyster which she 
with knife would ope at her leisure. But 
she put all the courage she had in her 
letter. 

She had made one try at the oyster. 
The shell was tough, and her knife had 
slipped. It had been too dull to open the 
oyster but sharp enough to cut her flesh. 

While she sat, as it were, ruefully 
sucking her bleeding thumb, and won- 
dering what she was to do next, and 
where she was to find a better knife, the 
doorbell rang. The elevator man gave 
her a Sunday supplement which Bayard 
had sent up to her. He had penciled on 
the margin: 

“This may interest you.” 

It was an article with 
marking title: 

WoMEN WHO Earn $50,000 a Year, 
OR More. 

Daphne hugged the paper to her 
heart. This was just what she was look- 
ing for. Fifty thousand dollars a year 
was just what she wanted to earn. “Or 
more” would not be unwelcome. She 
remembered and revised the proverb: 

“What woman has done, woman can 


” 


the epoch- 


do 

According to the copiously portraited 
article, a man had said that he “knew 
personally a dozen women in New York 
who were earning over fifty thousand 
dollars a year by their own talents and 
industry, and fifty more who were earn- 
ing ten thousand dollars a year or over.” 

The statement had been ridiculed and 
challenged, but it was in fact too mild, 
as the article proceeded to prove. Several 
playwrights were mentioned whose suc- 
cessful works were being played by many 

















companies about the country and about 
the world. Daphne made a note on a 
sheet of paper, “Write a play.” Why 
not be a playwright? Everybody else 
was one, and she might as well take a 
whack at the written drama. 


HE next category included the act- 

resses. There were many of these, 
but Daphne did not write “Acting” on 
her list of oyster-knives. 

There was a paragraph about the 
women in vaudeville, including the 
stormy one who did not care how much 
she earned. But Daphne felt that her 
chances in the varieties were slimmer 
than in the legitimate. 

Next, of course, was the Golconda of 
the films. Everybody had read of the 
little woman whose wistful face had 
been fought for till the victor signed a 
contract to pay a hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year for the privilege of taking 
eight pictures of it a second. Silence was 
golden, indeed, and speech was but 
silver. 

And there were other girls and women 
whose features were better known than 
the miens of empresses and some of 
whom earned more than presidents of the 
United States. 

Daphne wrote down on her list the 
word “Movies.” She wrote it with hesi- 
tance, and crossed it out slowly, and 
wrote it again, and drew a large ? behind 
it. 

She was afraid that if she could not 
win an audience with lines, she would 
be still less likely to win them with 
dumb show. 

She meditated a solemn while and 
then wrote: “See Mr. Duane about this.” 
She decided that she would go to a num- 
ber of moving-picture shows and imagine 
herself on the screen, and see if she 
thought she would like it. She knew 
that she would like a hundred thousand 
dollars a year. But she remembered films 
in which the actress had had to jump 
from semaphores to moving trains, and 
roll down cliffs, wander through tiger- 
infested wildernesses, be drowned and 
cast on rocks by waves, perish in snow- 
storms, fall off runaway horses and all 
that sort of thing; and she felt that the 
life lacked repose. 
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Next to the beadroll of cinema-pluto- 
crats came the opera and the concert 
singers. But Daphne did not write 
“Opera” or “Concert” on her list. Nor 


did she list the violin or the piano. . 


She loved music, but she knew that it 
was not for her. 

The dancers followed. There were the 
Russians, of course, and the American 
women who earned more than Salome. 
Daphne liked to dance, and many young 
men liked to dance with her. But as a 
life work—she gnawed her pencil awhile, 
and wrote faintly “Dancing” with an- 
other question mark. 

The novelists were next. Some of 
them were so successful that their names 
were household words and critical by- 
words. A million copies of this woman’s 
works had been sold. Of that woman’s 
novel, a quarter of a million had been 
sold before publication. 


APHNE sighed. It would be nice 

to be a novelist, and she imagined 
that even Clay would not protest at that. 
But she looked into her waste basket, 
where the self-rejected manuscripts of 
the note to Reben were heaped. 

If it took her all that time and trouble 
to write a letter of resignation, how long 
would it take her to construct a thrilling 
narrative and get it published and rake 
in the harvest ? 

The amazing catalogue went on to 
mention portrait painters, illustrators, 
designers of popular statuettes, play bro- 
kers, milliners, dressmakers, interior 
decorators, candy manufacturers, cigar- 
ette manufacturers, conductresses of big 
schools and hotels and shops, architects, 
engineers—what not? All of them earn- 
ing big money, some of them much more 
than the glittering amount. 

Daphne was embarrassed with the 
riches of opportunity. And, indeed, what 
greater revolution has there been in the 
world’s history than the one for which 
this pretty girl might have posed as an 
allegory? She sat nibbling a pencil and 
trying to decide which road she should 
take toward fame and fifty thousand a 
year ! 

She was still in the clouds when the 
Chivvises came home from church—and 
brought her down to lunch. 
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Over a table hung a mirror that flung them glimpses of their faces es they swept by. She said, looking at his image: i “You's 
watched the i mirror’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 


APHNE finished her list in her 
own room, and then enclosed 
the article in the letter to her 
mother and father. She asked 
them to return it when they had seen how 
great a field lay before her. What more 
had the Forty-niners to look forward to? 

She supposed that there would be ob- 
stacles, but she felt that it would do her 
father’s doleful heart good to have a 
peek at the big sum she was going to 
earn. If he broke down and Bayard 
failed, they could all lean on her! 

Late in the afternoon, when the west- 
ern sky was turning into a loom of crim- 
son tapestries almost as rich as her own 
dreams, she grew tired of far-off plans 
and went to her brother’s apartment. 

There the New Girl found the Old 
Woman in the throes of finance. Leila 
had brought her check books and her 
bank book to her husband. Her affairs 
were in a snarl. 

Her check book had been reduced to 
the condition of a calendar in December, 
but she was sure that she had at least two 
hundred dollars left to her credit. The 
hateful bank, however, had sent her an 
insulting note to the effect that she was 
overdrawn by thirty-eight cents. She had 
received this with dignified silence, trust- 
ing that the bank would discover its 
ridiculous blunder and apologize. 

She had kept this from Bayard till she 
had another note from the bank repeat- 
ing its complaint and asking what she 
was going to do about it. She had kept 
that from Bayard, too, until this after- 
noon, when he had found her in a hope- 
less snarl of additions and subtractions. 

He laughingly offered to help her. 
She was hurt by his laughter, but not 
half so deeply as he was by his discovery 
of her monetary condition. He had es- 
tablished her bank account in a mood of 
adoration, a precious sacrifice on the 
altar of love. She had not cherished it 
but scattered it heedlessly. And money 
was peculiarly precious now in the final 
agonies of the hard times, when only the 
fittest of the fit could survive the tests. 
Credit was the water cask, and dollars 
were the hard biscuits, of a boatload of 
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survivors from a wreck. Land could be 
reached if they held out, but self-denial 
was vital. 

Bayard gazed at Leila with wondering 
love and terror. She was both divinity 
and devil in his eyes. He groaned: 

“Leila, I don’t know whether you are 
the most beautiful thing on earth or the 
ugliest. I don’t know whether you hate 
me or love me, and I’m not sure how I 
feel about you.” 

“Why, Bayard!” was all she could 
whisper. Like most women, she found it 
almost. as exciting to be hated as to be 
loved ; she wanted anything but a tepid 
emotion. But his glare alarmed her as 
he raged on: 

“Are you trying to wreck me or not? 
You know how hard I’m working and 
how much I need money in my business 
and how much it means to your future, 
but you wont stop buying and charging 
and burning my poor little earnings. We 
discharged a stenographer yesterday be- 
cause we wanted to save her salary of 
fifteen dollars—and here’s a check for 
a pair of your shoes that cost sixteen.” 

“T know, honey,” she pleaded, “but 
they were a real bargain. They would 
have cost me eighteen if I had had them 
made to order. I was trying to remember 
about being economical.” 

“Oh, my God!” he wailed, putting up 
his hands as if to ward off madness. He 
controlled himself and almost wept as 
he said: 

“But you didn’t have to have ’em at 
all, did you? Did you? You didn’t ab- 
solutely have to have ’em?” 

“Oh, of course,” she answered, her 
eyes almost irresistibly enlarged, “I can 
go barefoot if you want me to.” 

“If I want you to?” he shrieked. 
“Barefoot! And you’ve got shoes enough 
in your closet to fit out a centipede !— 
twice !” 

“T hadn’t a single pair that would go 
with the new gown I’m having made at 
Dutilh’s.” 

This was clever of her, because if he 
attacked her about that, he would be 
drawn away from the shoes and the 
check book. He refused the lure. He 
turned back to the check book in a sick 
croak : 
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PIE READ here again proves himself a prince of story-tellers, for he 
achieves the impossible: a murder mystery presented with real humor. 


Too Many Crooks 


By Opie Read 


Author of “‘The Jucklins,” “Chips That Pass in The Night,” etc. 








RUCK was _ found 

B lying on the floor, 

with a bullet hole 
through his head. His wife 


lay near the door opening out into the 




















corridor, insensible, with an ugly wound 


just above the right temple. 

It was the opinion of a physician that 
Bruck had been dead at least three hours, 
and that Mrs. Bruck had fallen from the 
effect of a blow dealt with the pistol that 
had killed her husband, and which had 
been left lying on the floor. 

The door of a small iron safe was 
open, one of the drawers pulled out, 
while scattered over the blood-stained 
carpet were numerous bank notes. It was 
evident that the murderer had taken 
fright and run away, leaving a large part 
of his booty behind him. 

Bruck was reputed to be a millionaire 
and a miser. He owned the apartment 
building, had no children, he and his 
wife living in two rooms. They were 
known as the “devoted couple,” and were 
rarely seen one apart from the other. 


NEXT to a scandal of first dimensions 
a millionaire murder offers the 
greatest scope for prolonged sensation. 
Young reporters to whom horrors are 
still fresh are assigned to paint it red, 
and over it stale old detectives are ap- 
pointed to nod their deductions. 7 
The Bruck mystery was still high in 
thrill value when out came the delicious 
news that Mrs. Bruck was recovering 
physically but that her mind was a blank. 
She chattered like a magpie but was un- 
able to utter an intelligible word. 
Meantime the formula of theories had 
been followed, suicide being the first. It 
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was asked why one half of a 
“devoted couple,” say the man, 
should scatter his money around 
on the floor, knock the other half of the 
“devoted couple” on the head and then 
blow out his own brains. It was a ques- 
tion to which not-even the sleepiest of 
detectives could drowse an answer. 
Bruck was not in “society,” had 
practically no associates, was rather 
stupid, was in no one’s way, in fact was 
not bright enough to have developed an 
enemy, thus eliminating the element of 
revenge. It was known, however, that he 
kept money in the iron safe in his sitting- 
room. It was also shrewdly surmised 
that in the city there must be several 
men who fancied that they were in need 
of ready cash; indeed, it was not going 
beyond the vagaries of greed to say that 
they would shoot a man and knock down 


-a woman in order to get it. 


Columns of theories were printed 
every day, and medical men were inter- 
viewed as to the likelihood of Mrs. 
Bruck’s ever being able to clear up the 
mystery. Then came an opinion written 
by a famous criminologist, setting forth 
the theory that Bruck had found his 
wife taking money out of the safe, an 
act that always made him nervous, that 
he had struck her, she had shot him and 
fainted at the sight of his brains, some- 
thing she had not been accustomed to be- 
lieve he possessed. 

There is no busier spider than the 
spider of theory, and no silken thread is 
so fine as the almost fabulous gauze he 
spews from his maw. But with all the 
theorizing, the days moved on, and still 
there was developed not the slightest 
clue. 
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The tragedy was crime’s contribution 
to the earliest hours of a new year. 
Horns were blowing, steam whistles 
screaming, and no one in the building 
had heard the shot that put an end to 
Bruck’s existence. The streets were 
thronged with the lady, the gentleman, 
the wanton, the hobo; and upon no garb 
and into no countenance had suspicion 
fastened a discriminating look. No ar- 
rests were made, and unless Mrs. Bruck 
should regain her reason and her speech, 
the murder would remain not only in 
mist but sabled in the thickest cloud of 








He drew a long breath 
leaned forward with | 
one hand pressed down 
hard on the desk, 
looked straight into the 
eyes of the chief. “I 
am the man that mur- 


dered Bruck.” 





obscurity. Thus the case sank into the 
lull that opens when the spider has been 
too extravagant of his web, dozed two 
days, and then dripped its thinning sap 
into the columns of an obscure page. 


II 


““LJE says he must see you on important 
business, sir—about the Bruck case.” 
“Some fellow from the Dewberry De- 
tective School looking for a job?” said 
the chief of police. 
“I don’t think so, sir; says he has 
something to tell you.” 
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“Let him come in.” 

In.came a man on whose garb 
glistened the slick smear of the down- 
and-outer. He was not ill-favored, but 
about him was the hangdog honesty of 
the enforced meek who have not yet in- 
herited the earth. 

The chief gave him a swift and esti- 
mative look. “Who are you, and what is 
your business with me?” 

“My name is Oscar Hartny, and I 
have come to tell you who killed Bruck.” 

“Oh, you have. An accommodating 
fellow, I must sav. But you might as 


well not have come, since we have had 
and are still receiving all the theories we 
can entertain. Good day. Show him out.” 

“Wait a moment,” persisted Oscar 
Hartny. “I don’t come with a theory 
but a fact.” He drew a long breath, 
leaned forward with one hand pressed 
down hard on the desk, looked straight 
into the eyes of the chief. “I am the 
man that murdered Bruck.’ 

“What !” 

And now there was a stir. 

“The man that killed him, sir ; and my 
conscience hurts me so that I am com- 
pelled to make a confession.” 


















































TOO MANY CROOKS 


A surge of delighted blood rose-hued 
the saffron countenance of the chief. He 
looked as if he would take Oscar Hartny 
in his arms and embrace him. Quick 
commands were given, paper fluttered, 
and a rapid typist sat ready to finger 
off the confession. 

“Lock the door and keep quiet,” said 
the chief. “Proceed, Mr. Hartny. You 
needn’t tell where you were born, who 
your parents were or anything of the 
sort. Start straight off with your con- 
fession.” 

Hartny did not fumble for words. 
Like one who really has something to 


” 


say, he began without any preliminary 


hem or haw. 

“T couldn’t get work ; I didn’t want to 
starve. Just as I was turned away from 
a lunch counter where I’d begged in vain 
for something to eat, I heard a waiter 
say, “There’s old Bruck. Wish I had half 
his money.’ I followed the waiter’s eyes 
and saw an oldish man and his wife sit- 
ting at a table. He looked to me like a 
miser. And hanging about at the door 
and still gazing at him I said to myself, 
‘You are robbing humanity. You are 


murdering babies that have not yet been 


born.’ 

“This thought clutched me like the 
grab of a mighty hand ; and when I tried 
to turn away from the door, I found that 
I couldn’t. I couldn’t. move my feet; 
all I could do was to gaze at the miser, 
lean old hog gulping with both front feet 
in the trough, and I said to myself, ‘It 
would be a mercy to others to kill you, to 
break your dam and let the stagnant 
water irrigate the earth. A man that 
swallows cheap stuff as you do can’t live 
long, and when you have murdered your- 
self, your money will go to that mum- 
mied old woman, and at her death it will 
go to some fat missionary that has 
cheated many a cannibal out of a good 
meal.’ ” 

“You will please not indulge in any 
religious or irreligious comment,” the 
chief interposed. 

“T beg your pardon, sir. I was simply 
giving an inner argument that brought 
about a certain action.... When Bruck 
got up and came out, I felt my feet 
loosen, and I followed him five blocks, 
into a big building. There were a num- 
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ber of people in the elevator going up. 
No one took notice of me. I watched 
Bruck, got off with four others at his 
landing, and saw him enter No. 48. 
Then I went down the stairs and into 
the street, for a sudden fever had come 
on me and I needed the cold air. The 
fever had driven all hunger from me, 
and- I walked about with a peculiar 
strength in my legs and arms. I felt 
that I wanted to grapple with some 
strong man and throw him down; and 
then I felt a disposition to avoid all 
policemen. The germ of crime was 
actively at work. 

“Now the streets were beginning to be 
crowded with revelers. Most of the men 
were muffled up on account of the cold, 
but I went with my thin coat unbuttoned, 
panting for air. Your honor, just now 
I spoke of being out of work, but the 
fact is that I must have been born with 
criminal instincts, for even while hon- 
estly employed as a bricklayer, I took a 
sort of apprenticeship under a_ well 
known cracksman, but always persuaded 
myself that I never intended to use my 
knowledge. But now as I walked about 
in the cold I realized that from the first 
I had robbery in view, with actual mur- 
der if necessary ; and this was what made 
me so feverish. 

“IT knew where my master cracksman 
kept a revolver and a small kit of tools 
hidden, and I hurried to the place and 
was delighted to find them still there and 
in good order. Now I loitered about 
with my coat buttoned, for I carried my 
appliances beneath it. Impudent young- 
sters blew horns in my face and shouted 
their heartless laughter, and I felt strong 
enough to crush them, but paid no at- 
tention to them, for my mind was on old 
Bruck and the work I was determined 
to perform. 

“A louder disturbance told that the 
new year had come, and then I set 
out for the Bruck building. The eleva- 
tor was still running, but I went up the 
stairway, meeting no one, and neither 
was there anyone in the corridor. Three 
times I passed 48, and then I halted and 
gently tried the door. It was locked. 
But within less than five minutes I 
forced an entrance. I turned on a light 
so as to get at my work properly. The 
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safe was old and as easily opened as the 
door of a corncrib.. Out I pulled a 
drawer and turned about with it, when 
old Bruck rushed upon me with his bare 
hands. I could have knocked him down; 
I could have choked the life out of him, 
but in a moment he was followed by his 
screaming wife ; and I lost my head, shot 
him, knocked her down with the pstol, 
clutched at the money and ran, slamming 
the door behind me. 

“T had not succeeded in bringing away 
with me more than fifty dollars, but it 
was a fortune to me, and as hunger had 
returned I went to a cheap restaurant 
and fed like a starving dog. I chuckled 
to think that I had not broken the lock 
on the door and that a whole day might 
pass before the discovery of the murder, 
but it seems that some one heard the 
woman moaning, and with the janitor 
breke in. 

“Well, for a few days I was happy. It 
is a hard thing to say, your honor, but I 
was. I had not benefited myself very 
much, it was true, but I had weathered a 
storm and had rid the earth of a wretch 
that ought to have died long ago. But 
one night I halted on a corner where 
some Salvationists were singing, and 
suddenly it seemed that something gave 
way within me. I am not going to tell 
the story of a conversion, but when a 
beautiful girl stepped out and told of 
her love for all humanity, for the pauper 
and the criminal, I felt that I should be 
compelled to confess my crime. That 
night I couldn’t sleep, and I knew that 
I would rather be hanged than to suffer 
continuous torture of conscience. And 
now I don’t ask for any mercy. I have 
eased my conscience and I don’t care 
what the law does with my body.” 

For a time there was silence, the chief 
looking with compassionate pride upon 
the mystery-solving victim of the law. 
There was a flutter of paper hastily 
caught up, everyone gazing at Hartny. 
The chief spoke. 

“Where were you born?” 

“In St. Joseph, Missouri, thirty-seven 
years ago; I was graduated from the 
high school in that town. All of my 
people are dead.” 

“Was anyone else connected with you 
in this murder ?” 


. 





“No one.” 

“You say that you don’t ask any mercy 
of the law, but down in your heart you 
expect to be set at liberty.” 

“IT do not. I was at liberty before I 
confessed.” 

“Liberty of body, yes; but you expect 
the law to reward your conscience. They 
all do.” 

“You can’t class me with what you 
term ‘all.’ I tell you that I ask nothing 
but justice.” 

“And what do you call justice?” 

“Anything that the law may dictate: 
hanging.” 

“Ts it that you really wish to die?” 

“If justice says so, yes. Deep in my 
heart I feel that I ought to suffer death.” 

“And suppose that the law should 
tell you to go free, what then?” 

“I’d go free, of course.” 

“And feel that the law had been just 
toward you?” 

“Tt is not for me to question the wis- 
dom or the mercy of the law.” 

“Ah! But to wipe out an uncertainty 
that may exist in your mind, let me say 
that the law will not tell you to go free. 
The law will demand and public opinion 
will insist that you receive the extreme 
penalty.” 

“If that remark was intended to dis- 
tress me, it has failed. I am ready.” 

The chief dismissed him. “Take him 
to jail and let him muse over himself.” 


III 


HE chief sat in his office, musing on 

his own account. The solution of the 
Bruck mystery was due to no merit of 
his own, but it was an easy thing to take 
credit to himself, and he did. He was 
largely a human being—and moreover, 
he was a politician. 

“What is it?” the chief inquired, look- 
ing up. 

“There’s a man out here and he says 
that he must see you at once—wants to 
talk to you about the Bruck murder.” 

“Tell him I know all about it.” 

The attendant went out and shortly 
afterward returned. “He says, sir, that 
nobody can know anything about it with- 
out first talking to him.” 

“Let him come in.” 
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TOO MANY CROOKS 


There entered a rather short, muscular 
man, wearing a glaze of humility over a 
hardened countenance. His red hair was 
cropped short, showing a bullet head and 
a burly neck. His greenish eyes, close 
together, looked like two marrowfat peas. 
He ducked his head and stood waiting. 

“Well, what do you want?” the chief 
inquired, giving to his visitor a look in 
which there was not much of the quality 
of welcome. 

“T have come to tell you who killed 
old man Bruck.” 

“Then you need not have come. Good 
day.” 

“Ts that so? Maybe when you've 
heard what I’ve got to say you'll change 
your tune, Cap’n.” 

“Go ahead and say it—but be quick 
about it.” 

“It wont take me long. 
Bruck.” 

“What!” And the chief came up out 
of his chair. 

“That’s what I said, Cap’n, and that’s 
what I done.” 

“Here,” said the chief to the typist, 
“take this man’s confession. — Go 
ahead.” And he nodded to the visitor. 

“My name is Dan Pervey; born in 
Indianapolis; forty years old; I’ve been 
a crook more or less all my life. I have 
operated a good bit in this town, but 
never did the bloody until I had to kill 
Bruck. It was this way, Cap’n, and if 
what I’m goin’ to tell you aint the truth, 
I hope to be paralyzed. Not long ago I 
got a job as a plumber, a trade I work 
at when nothin’ better comes my way. 
About a week ago Bruck telephoned to 
the office for some one to come and fix a 
leakin’ radiator. They sent me. The first 
thing I noticed on goin’ into the front 
room on my way to the back part of the 
place where the radiator was, to the 
right of the door in a corner, was a small 
iron safe. And it looked to me like it 
was bulgin’ with coin. Old Bruck fussed 
around, and I took up the notion that I 
didn’t like him, specially after seein’ the 
safe. I put him down as the inimy of 
mankind. I says to myself that he 
oughn’t to live. I made a bet with my- 
self that he never give a feller a dime in 
his life; and I would have cracked the 
safe right there and then, but the woman 


I killed old 


gol 


was fidgetin’ about. I didn’t want to 
hurt her, especial as there was folks goin’ 
up an’ down the corridor, but so far as 
the old man was concerned, I could have 
drawed off all his blood an’ laughed at 
it. Well, I went away, but I couldn’t 
git that safe out of my mind; and that 
night I begin to figger. The next day I 
don’t go back to the office an’ I aint 
been back there since.” 

“Get to your story,” said the chief. 

“Gittin’ there, Cap’n. I laid my plans, 
took advantage of the New Year noise, 
got in without breakin’ the lock, opened 
the safe and was grabbin’ out the money 
when the old man run up with a pistol. 
I jumped on him before he could shoot, 
turned the pistol ag’in’ him, an’ it went 
off.. Then I knocked the old woman on 
the head and scooted, skeered by this 
time, for I thought I heard some one 
comin’.”’ 

The chief pondered. 
come now to confess it?” 

“Cap’n, I found out that I had a con- 
science. Oh, it aint only the educated 
that have got consciences. A man may 
never have slid through a school an’ he 
may not have read a book in his life, but 
that’s no sign that he aint got no heart.” 

“That’s all true enough, but go 
ahead.” 

“There aint much further to go, Cap’n. 
I got away with only about a hundred 
dollars, an’ I went around among the 
dive saloons an’ soaked myself. I got 
into a crap game along toward mornin’ 
and lost all the money I had left, an’ 
then I found a hay loft an’ went to sleep. 
I stayed there all the next day, but at 
night I came out, lookin’ around for 
somethin’ I could steal. After a while 
I went into a saloon to beg a nip, got it 
an’ was a-settin’ by the stove when in 
came a girl a-lookin’ for her father, she 
said. They told her that he wasn’t there, 
an’ she got down on her knees, poor lit- 
tle ragged thing, an’ begun to pray. 
Cap’n, I have heard prayin’, down in 
Indiany an’ other places, but I never 
heard anythin’ like that; an’ the fust 
thing I knowd the tears was a-gushin’ 
outen my eyes. I don’t know what made 
me do it, but I put my hand on the girl’s 
head an’ asked her to pray for me, an’ 
she done it, right there in that hell hole; 


“Why do you 








and when I went out I staggered, though 
I had taken only one drink. I don’t know 
how I got through that night, but it was 
bad enough, let me tell you; an’ all the 
next day it was bad, with the face of that 
murdered man all the time right up 
ag’in’ my very eyes. An’ once I jumped 
back an’ come in one of bein’ run over 
by a truck, for I seen his old lips 
a-movin’, an’ I could hear what they 
said: They told me that I was goin’ to 
hell unless I confessed. They told me 
I wa’n’t goin’ to live long. Then a pain 
struck me in the head, an’ I thought I 
was goin’ to die. I stood it as long as 
I could, Cap’n, an’ now I am here to con- 
fess an’ take the consequences.” 

“Somebody has lied,’ said the chief. 

“That may be, sir, but 
not me.”’ 

“You say your name is 
Dan Pervey and that you 
were employed by a 
plumbing firm.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s a fact.” aa 

“Give me the name, 
street and number.” 

He wrote the name 
and number on 
a piece of 
dirty card 
which he 
took from 
his pocket 
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and handed to the chief. Then an officer 
took it and hastened out. 

“T don’t know what to think,” said the 
chief. “Mr. Dan Pervey, you are the 
second man within three hours that has 
confessed to having committed the Bruck 
murder.” 

“T can’t help that, sir. A hundred 
men may have confessed it, an’ still I 
know the one that done the job. Oh, I 
aint proud of it, Cap’n; I know that it 
means hangin’, an’ I want to tell you the 
sooner it’s over with the better, ’cause if 
the law don’t take my life I'll be com- 
pelled to take it 
myself.” 

The chief 
walked up and 
down the 
room, Half an 
hour passed, 
and the officer 
returned with 

his report. 

“They say, 






































“You did!” said Pervey. “Well, of all the 
liars i ever seen, you take the lead. What 
right have you got to come in here an’ dis- 
pute an honest man’s word? Aint you got 
no shame at all? You killed Bruck! Why, 
you aint got nerve enough to kill a fish.” 
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TOO MANY CROOKS 


Chief, that a man named Dan Pervey 
worked for them and was sometimes 
sent out to fix radiators, but that they 
don’t remember whether it was before or 
after the Bruck murder. They don’t re- 
call having sent him to repair the ra- 
diator in the Bruck apartment, but they 
might have done so.” 

The chief walked up and down. “Go 
over and bring Hartny here,” he said. 


IV 


ARTNY was brought in. He bowed 
to the chief, to the other officers, but 
took no notice of Dan Pervey. 

“Do you know this man?” the chief 
inquired, nodding toward Dan Pervey. 
“No, sir; I never saw him before.” 

“Well, he has just confessed that he 
murdered Bruck.” 

Hartny looked at Pervey. “Your 
honor, I think that the poor fellow is 
insane.” 

Pervey bristled up. “You don’t know 
what you’re talkin’ about. If anybody’s 
crazy it’s you, I'll tell you that.” 

“And you say you killed Bruck?” 

“Yes, I do.” 

“Then you are about the most des- 
perate liar I ever met. I killed Bruck 
myself.” 

“You did! Well, of all the liars I 
ever seen, you take the lead, What right 
have you got to come in here an’ dispute 
an honest man’s word? Aint you got no 
shame at all? You killed Bruck! Why, 
you aint got nerve enough to kill a fish.” 

“Your honor,” said Hartny, address- 
ing the chief, “give this poor devil 
enough money to buy coffee and sinkers 
and send him about his business.” 

“Look here, my business is with you, 
if you dispute my word. I am a crook 
an’ a murderer, but no man can call me 
a liar, I can tell you that.” 

“Here,” spoke up the chief, “we’ll 
swear you fellows.” 

Then each man was put under oath 
and each one swore that he was the 
murderer of old Bruck. Again the chief 
walked up and down the room, now 
more puzzled than ever. He sat down 
and studied for a long time. He called 
for the two confessions and carefully 
read them over, comparing them. The 
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plumber’s was direct, brutal; but the 
high-school man’s was none the less con- 
vincing. Here indeed was a strange af- 
fair, two men disputing for the dishonor 
of having murdered an old man. 

“Take both these men and lock them 
up,” said the chief. 


V 


\ HEN the newspapers came out on 

the following morning, the city ex- 
perienced a new and peculiar sensation. 
The confessions were printed side by 
side, and at once there arose discussions 
all over town as to which was genuine. 
The two aspirants for the honor of 
shaming the devil with truthful con- 
fession were called from early breakfast 
by the interviewer. Hartny said that he 
did not wish to appear egotistic. “I have 
been modest and unassuming all my 
life,” he declared. “I have stood by and 
seen many a man with fewer mental re- 
sources than I possess push himself into 
the conspicuous front. I have never been 
a candidate for office. I have always 
been truthful, and when that—pardon 
the rudeness of expression—gink in cell 
fourteen accuses me of lying, it enrages 
me. In all history the liar has marked 
the beginning of a decadent age. The 
earliest sprout of decadent art, painting, 
literature, has been the ordinary liar of 
society. We prate about the purity of 
the home, but how can the home be pure 


‘ if the head of the family is a liar? The 


thief is a liar in action. The hypocrite 
is a liar seeking to hide his weakness. 
The bully is a liar blustering to conceal 
a wabbly backbone. Pin your faith on 
me. I shot old Bruck.” 

Dan Pervey arose hastily from a table 
and came forward, stripping the meat 
from the leg of a milk-fed pullet. He 
dropped his bone, wiped his hands on 
his hips and stood ready to be questioned. 

“T read your confession this morning 
and—” 

“An’ you read the truth, see? Any- 
body can look at that guy in cell twenty 
an’ see he’s a liar. W’y, kid, I could 
settle this thing in ten seconds if they’d 
leave it to me. I’d jest have ’em turn 
me into his cell an’ tell me to git at him. 
It’s a putty come-off when an honest 
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workin’ man can’t say a thing without 
bein’ called a liar by a gazabo that calls 
himself a bricklayer an’ don’t know a 
trowel from a handsaw.” 

As to the merits of the two men, the 
community halved itself. The academic 
element, the university and the high 
schools took the side of Hartny. Unlet- 
tered business, street railways, boarding 
houses, shops, espoused Pervey’s cause. 
Some of the women’s clubs, looking 
deeper than book polish, gave their sup- 
port to the plumber. It was of no use 


that Hartny roared his claim to manual _ 


labor; they did not believe him. His 
roar, however, was not without avail. 
Mrs. F. Hester Buggleton, president of 
the Conscience Club, gave the unique 
situation her personal attention. She 
called on the two claimants, first on 
Pervey. The ladies had recently acquired 
the ballot. They had insisted that the 
two cells be furnished, and as an election 
was approaching, the authorities had 
complied. Mrs. Buggleton was shown 
into Pervey’s cell. The walls were 
pictured as if they held an art loan ex- 
hibition. Pervey arose from a Russian- 
leather couch and advanced to meet her. 
He ducked as if dodging a brick, 
snatched at a chair and said, ‘“Marm, 
wont you set?” 

She frowned at him but sat down. 
She surveyed his red bristles and felt in 
her heart that his confession was fraud- 
ulent. “Good weather for the time of 
year,” she observed, seeking to bring out 
his politeness if he had any. 

“Bet your neck,” said Dan Pervey. 

“Look here, sir, don’t be rude to me.” 

“Don’t be who?” 

“T said rude.” 

“Oh, I thought you said Rube.” 

“But I see that I can get nothing from 
you, and I shall therefore bid you good 
day.” 

“So-long.” 

She arose. “You impudent thing, I 
don’t believe you killed Bruck.” 

Then she called on Hartny. With a 
gracious smile he placed a chair for her. 
Her eyes rested on a vase of roses. 

“They were sent by Mrs, Ellsworth 
Snodmutton,” said Hartny. 

“Oh, yes; a charming woman. What 
a pity that her home life is so unhappy. 





Mr. Snodmutton is so immersed in busi- 
ness that he cares nothing at all for the 
important affairs of life.” 

Hartny bowed. “I am sorry to hear 
that. But, Madam, you must know that 
big business is ruining—has ruined the 
charm of our simpler life.” 

“Oh, I am so glad to hear you say 
that. And think of the affrontery that 
business is pleased to assume. Why, no 
longer ago than yesterday, Mr. Snod- 
mutton reproached his wife’s intellectual 
soul by thus turning upon her: ‘Higher 
education for women, indeed! What 
man wants to kiss a philosopher? Who 
cares to hug a metaphysician?’ I call 
him a brute.” 

“A degenerate,” said Hartny. 

“T am delighted to hear you say that. 
You restore my confidence in man. I be- 
lieve you are honest, and without flattery, 
let me say I believe you murdered 
Bruck.” 

Hartny put his hand to his eyes. 
“Madam, you move me deeply. Not for 
many years have I been so touched.” 

“Delightful soul,” murmured Mrs. 
Buggleton, and then aloud: “What do 
you read ?” 

“Lately I have devoted myself largely 
to Professor Jordan on the disarmament 
of the world.” 

“Oh, he wants to take away the guns 
from the soldiers. Now that would be 
charming, wouldn’t it? But you should 
read the new school of poetry. It is so 
lifting, so soul-developing: no rhyme 
or meter to distract your attention, just 
nothing but poetry. My husband calls it 
the price-list of the emotions; but he is 
the president of a railroad and doesn’t 
know anything... My dear Mr. Hartny, 
I am so interested in your case. It is so 
out of the ordinary, and you know I 
have thought it a good idea for you to 
employ a skillful attorney.” 

“Madam, I have thought of that, but 
it would require money. In your presence 
I dislike to speak of money, but—” 

“Yes, I understand, Mr. Hartny. But 
money is sometimes necessary. Den’t you 
think so?” 

“Madam, the vulgarities of life have 
forced me to that conclusion.” 

“Gentle soul,” murmured Mrs. Bug- 
gleton. “Ah, but the money shall be 
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“Gentle soul,” murmured Mrs. Buggleton. “Ah, 
but the money shall be supplied, Mr. Hartny. 
Our club will see to it. Well, I must leave you.” 
She arose and held 

forth her hand. Hartny 

took it and over it bent 

with emotion. 





supplied, Mr. Hartny. Our club will see 
to it. Well, I must leave you.” 

She arose and held forth her hand. 
Hartny took it and over it bent with 
emotion. 


VI 


ARTNY and Pervey employed at- 
torneys. And now arose the question 
as to whether the case could be brought 


into court. Old Judge Pitkin, former 


Populist member of Congress, gave it as 
his opinion that the cause should assume 
a referendum turn and that the people 
of the county, or if needs be the entire 
State, should settle it by vote. The two 
candidates would be required to take the 
stump and urge their respective claims. 
In addressing the Civic Club, the Judge 
said : 

“Some of the sticklers for the musty 
forms of the past have declared that 
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such a procedure would be without 
precedent, and this may be true; and so 
are all of our civic virtues and reforms 
without precedent. Initiative advances of 
all kinds establish precedent. As long 
as precedent was adhered to, America 
remained undiscovered. As to voting to 
determine the cause, or rather the status, 
of truth, I deem it a virtue. Therefore 
I regard it an advance over all former 
custom to submit the names of Oscar 
Hartny and Daniel Pervey to the voters 
of this county, to determine which one 
is entitled to consideration as the mur- 
derer of old man Bruck. For one, I am 
willing to go before the people as the 
advocate of Pervey. I am aware that 
Hartny’s education and ease of manner 
entitle him to respect in this matter, but 
we should not forget that superior culti- 
vation is often thereby or therewith 
enabled to urge inferior claim, blinding 
us to the rougher method of greater 
merit.” 


PENDING an opinion of the Superior 
Court, the cause was at a standstill, 

when one morning the chief of police 

hastily summoned the two claimants. 

“Sit down,” said the chief ; and when 
they had seated themselves, Pervey with 
a commonplace drop, and Hartny with 
an effusion of manner, the head of the 
police department continued : 

“T suppose you gentlemen are as usual 
well cared for.” 

Hartny bowed. “Like a canary bird,” 
said Dan. ‘ 

“T am glad you are pleased. It has 
been suggested that each of you go out 
under guard, when the time comes, and 
urge your claims before the people.” 

“IT don’t see the use of a guard,” 
Hartny spoke up. “I’m sure I wouldn’t 
run away.” 

“You can count on me to stick by the 
old maids,” Pervey asserted. ‘“W’y, 
Cap’n, I never had such a time in my 
life: One of ’em stood out in the cor- 
ridor an’ sung to me last night as I dozed 
off to sleep. Ketch me runnin’ away!” 

The chief sat smiling. Slowly Hartny 
turned toward him. “I should like to 
ask, Chief, why you have interrupted my 
morning meditations. Will you be so 
kind as to enlighten me?” 
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“I shall be. pleased,” the chief an- 
swered. “It’s just this, gentlemen: Old 
Mrs. Bruck has suddenly recovered the 
use of her mental faculties.” 

Oscar and Dan looked into each 
other’s eyes. 

“Yes, and she has spoken very de- 
cidedly. Here is what she says.” And the 
chief took up a sheet of paper. “Give 
me your attention for a moment, boys.” 
And then he proceeded to read: 

“Of late Mr. Bruck suffered sudden 
fits of insanity. He was constantly 
afraid that somebody was going to take 
his money away from him. Shortly after 
the whistles began to blow for New 
Year’s, he jumped out of bed, wilder 
than I had ever seen him. He grabbed 
a pistol from out of a drawer and ran 


-into the other room. I followed him, 


trying to quiet him. He opened the safe 
and began to take out his money. Sud- 
denly he went stark mad and shot him- 
self. I fainted and fell, and in falling 
must have struck my head.” 

“Boys, how’s that?” the chief in- 
quired. 

“It’s pretty tough,” said Oscar. 

“Rawer than oysters,” said Dan. 

“T guess you are both right, boys. But 
tell me, why did you fellows concoct this 
scheme and come in here and confess to 
a murder?” 

“It was business,” Oscar answered 
him. “I said, ‘Dan, the women will fetch 
us money in baskets,’ and they did.” 

The chief smiled. “It. was a good 
stroke. And what is it your intention to 
do now ?” 

“Why, I thought of going on the 
lecture platform. And Dan’ will go 
along with me.” 

“Bet your life,” said Dan. 

The chief smiled again. “Yes, that is 
a fine idea. But you’ve got a small score 
to settle with me before you start out. 
You doubtless remember that I put you 
fellows under oath. And now I am going 
to indict you for perjury and send you 
to the penitentiary.” 

Dan drooped in his chair. Oscar 
spoke: “Why didn’t we think of that? 
Dan, this is a fine note.” 

Dan brightened. “Cheer up, Bo. It 
will, be another basket picnic.” 

The chief leaned back and laughed. 
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HE story of a girl who married a man so 
handsome that all women wanted him. 


All Things to All Women 


By Walter Jones 


Author of “Heavens of Brass,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


[apa | HEN really your husband isn’t 


|| coming, Mrs. Blye? I’m too 
disappointed! I’ve been count- 
—— ing all week on meeting him. 
We have so few celebrities in Axter.” 
The luxuriant young creature in corn- 
yellow that matched her luxuriant corn- 
yellow hair tapped a teaspoon against her 
Sévres with a clangor which implied 
that without Donald Blye’s presence her 
hostess’ hospitality was ineffectual. 
“I’m very sorry,” returned Ethel Blye 
a bit stiffly, “—-when Mrs. Aymer was 
kind enough to give this tea so we might 
meet you all; but a package came in the 
post this morning, a manuscript to be re- 
vised, or something, that could not be de- 
ferred. I fancy the disappointment 
should be my husband’s,” she added art- 
lessly ; “I’ve been told you're quite the 
celebrity of the summer colony, Miss 
Bond.” 
“Now you're ‘riding’ me, my dear.” 





, 


WILLIAM 


VAN DRESSER 


Miss Bond’s poise was entirely undis- 
turbed. ‘People pay two dollars an 
evening—and forget me; but it isn’t so 
easy to forget Donald Blye’s stories. An 
actress hasn’t much chance with an 
author when it comes to permanent im- 
pression, do you think?” 

Ethel Blye was not interested in the 
premise, and she resented the prenomen ; 
but before she could manage an ade- 
quately civil reply, Miss Bond went on 
imperturbably: ‘“Isn’t it aggravating to 
have a perfectly good husband working 
on his vacation ?” 

“Oh, we didn’t come to Axter en- 
tirely for a vacation. Aren’t Mrs. 
Aymer’s roses lovely?” 

The rebuff carried; Miss Bond pres- 
ently discovered a friend signaling her 
from an arbor; and Ethel Blye was left 
with a free moment to appraise the scene 
before her. Mrs. Aymer’s ample lawn 
was dotted with chintz-covered wickers 
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and a chaise-longue or two; beside a 
garage that resembled a chalet, a half- 
dozen automobiles were parked; a duo 
of maids in neat livery trundled tea- 
carts in and out among the guests. The 
men were for the most part dressed in 
tennis flannels, the women in “sport” 
suits. They were all smart and young— 
with the seemingly perennial youth that 
goes with good clothes and good food 
and good bank accounts: society, with at 
least a medium-sized S, such as the Blyes 
had not adventured until their fortunes 
were anchored among the best sellers. It 
was a most attractive picture, though 
for Ethel there was one flaw: all these 
charming people were quite obviously 
interested only in her husband. 

Mrs. Aymer had noticed her guest’s 
momentary detachment and sent an emis- 
sary, who fluttered up to her, vocifer- 
ating: “My dear Mrs. Blye, isn’t it won- 
derful, being an author’s bride?” 

“T’ve been married a year and a half,” 
—Ethel could not keep back an ironic 
smile,—“‘and I’m sure being an author’s 
wife isn’t a bit more wonderful than 
being a member of the Axter colony. 
You all seem like one big, good-natured 
family.” 

For an hour she kept continually sluic- 
ing conversations from intimate into im- 
personal channels; then Mrs. Aymer’s 
motor took her home to the tiny bunga- 
low that tilted almost over the edge of 
the bay. She lifted the latch noise- 
lessly and entered, expecting to find 
her husband at work at his tiny type- 
writing-desk ; but the living-room was 
empty, and a sound of voices issued 
from the library beyond. Don was talk- 
ing in one of his se/oso moods: 

“Corking, Miss Pray! perfectly cork- 
ing! I should never have dared to work 
out the situation from the point of view 
of the wife. You're sure it’s a sound mo- 
tive: her sacrificing herself to his mar- 
riage with the other woman?” 

“By all means—when she realizes she 
can’t give him the stimulus he needs for 
his life work. I’m sure you'll find 
women are thinking themselves up to a 
higher plane about these things, right 
along, Mr. Blye. Of course, I can’t 
write, but I could almost fe/? you what 
she’d say at the climax.” 
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“Good!” He clapped his hands. 
“Why don’t you tell me? We'll make 
it a collaboration—and share the spoils. 
And it’ll be a lot of fun doing it, too.” 

“Do you mean it, actually! I didn’t 
intend that. It was just a suggestion—” 

“But I do intend it. I’ve always 
thought it would be great sport, writing 
a short story with some one.” 

“And would my name be in the table 
of contents too?” 

“Certainly.” 

“But that wouldn’t be honest. The 
story—if we write it,I mean—will be all 
yours. I couldn’t have an idea, really, 
that would be worth anything.” 

“T’m sure you couldn’t have an idea 
that wouldn’t be worth anything.” 

It was only one of Don’s “pretty 
speeches ;” but to Ethel, standing stock 
still in the living-room, it grated. Out- 
side the immediate radius of her hus- 
band’s person and _ personality, his 
“pretty” speeches were not always pretty. 
Flushing, she realized that she was 
eavesdropping and advanced at once into 
the library. The pair looked up in a 
matter-of-fact way. “Oh, you back al- 
ready ?” queried Don. 

“Already! Why, it’s almost six! Have 
you started the salad, Annabelle?” 

“No, dear, I—I was just going to. 
What sort of a time did you have?” 

“Splendid, of course. I thought I’d 
find you working, Don.” 

“That revise? I got it off on the 
three-o’clock.” 

“Then you might have gone with me 
to the tea.” 

“T didn’t know I'd be through so soon. 
What was it, a regular stampede of 
dolls?” 

“No, there were several men about. 
Since when are you afraid of women, 
Don?” 

“I’m not—individually; but collect- 
ively they’re an awful Babel.” 

“Was your gown classy enough?” 
asked Annabelle. 

“Oh, it got by. I explained to Mrs. 
Aymer you were in mourning, and she 
says she’ll have us over to dinner some 
day, just by ourselves.” 

“Wont that be lovely? What do you 
think, Ethel, your husband says I am to 
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collaborate with him on a story! 
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But hadn’t you better 
some supper 


“Fine, dear. 
collaborate with me on 
first ?” 

Annabelle donned a frilled apron and 
set herself dutifully about the salad. She 
was a slim, tall girl, whose mourning 
lent her frail beauty a rather mysterious, 
haunting appeal. On the impulse of a 
congenial acquaintance at Don’s sister’s, 
Ethel had taken pity on her sudden be- 
reavement and invited her to spend the 
summer at Axter. She had already dis- 
covered that Miss Pray, while clever and 
companionable, was more competent on 
sex and sociology than on salads. And 
now if she too were going to take a spe- 
cial interest in Don.... 


II 


“()F course you'll come too, Mrs. 
Blye.” Fay Bond threw the phrase 
over her shoulder almost as an after- 
thought, as the big car pulled away, 
overflowing with golf sticks and tennis 
rackets and hilarious club members. 

“Of course I wont come too!” Ethel’s 
gray eyes snapped, as she turned back up 
the path to the bungalow. 

“Why not?” demanded Don, at her 
side. ‘“What’s the matter with you, 
Ethel? You’re such a crab with the 
crowd here.” 

“They don’t want me.” Her lips 
tightened over the tremor in her voice. 
“They only want you. They don’t give 
a continental whether I go or not.” 

“Pshaw, Ethel, Fay Bond just took it 
for granted—” 

“Miss Bond takes too many things for 
granted.” 

He looked at her with frankly troubled 
eyes. “I know you don’t like her, but— 
the other women, haven’t they been kind 
to us?” 

“Yes—to you.” 

“Well, their men, then; haven’t they 
been kind to you?” 

She flushed hotly. 
them to be kind! Their men!” Her 
tongue bit into the phrase. “They 
haven’t any men. Or they’re always busy 
with their business, or their fishing or 
sailing. They leave their women free to 
run about and angle for anyone they can 
philander with.” 


“As if I wanted 
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“Thanks,” he laughed, without malice, 
“for the ‘philander!’ Aren’t you rather 
hard on the Axter set, Ethel? If 
philander means a nice little club-house, 
with a good golf course and plenty of 
dance partners, why shouldn’t we go 
ahead and enjoy ourselves?” 

“Because we haven’t any business to, 
Don. We're incurring obligations we 
can’t return. People are all the time 
sending their cars after us, and how can 
I give dinners when I don’t keep a maid? 
Besides, your work: you’ve already been 
out to the Club two afternoons this 
week.” 

“And two afternoons more wouldn’t 
bankrupt me!” He carelessly drew out 
a check from his trousers pocket. 
“Look! Two hundred and fifty for that 
last job I sent in, and they’re hollering 
for more. This place isn’t costing us 
much, and you know I’m going to settle 
down to the grind on my book again in 
the fall. What reason is there why I 
shouldn’t have a little fling now if I want 
to?” 

“None, Don, if you don’t see any.” 

“Besides,” he excused himself com- 
placently, “I am working. I’m just wait- 
ing for Annabelle to turn in her dialogue 
on that new suffrage story.” 

Ethel winced. It was “Annabelle” 
and “Don” now. “You're not writing 
another story with her, Don?” 

“Why not? The first one sold.” 

“But there wasn’t any of it hers. You 
only made a pretense—” 

“Nonsense, she’s a clever girl! Why, 
she furnished over twenty-five hundred 
words for copy for—” 

“T copied the manuscript,”—she shook 
her head,—“and it says Donald Blye, 
every line of it. Do you think it wise to 
go on encouraging—” 

“But you said yourself that she needs 
the money.” 

“T didn’t. I said the money would 
help her out on her mother’s last bills, 
and the pleasure she would get from 
seeing her name in print wouldn’t do any 
harm this once. Oh, Don, why do you 
always twist things around?” 

She turned from him suddenly, with 
lips that twitched, and stooped down to 
pick a flower in the path. When she 
straightened up again, she had regained 














“Beg pardon, but Miss Bond sent back the car.” 


There was a stir in the bushes above them. A chauffeur appeared. 
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her self-control. ‘‘Don,’—she faced 
him,—‘“I’m nasty to-day—about every- 
thing. I guess I must have a headache. 
You go on to the Club, and stay for 
their waffle supper, or hop, or whatever 
they’re having ; and by the time you come 
back, I’ll have my ugly mood worked 
off.” 

He stared with swift compunction at 
the tears that trembled on her lashes. 
“Why, what’s the matter, ol’ kid? You’re 
crying. I haven’t been nice to you to- 
day, have I? I didn’t know you really 
minded our going about so much. I'll 
stay here with you. I’d rather—really, 
I would.” 

He fell into her shorter stride and 
stole his arm around her waist, but she 
fended him off. “No, Don, you go on 
to the Club. I don’t want you to stay— 
out of charity.” 

“There, ol’ kid, there!” His hand 
shifted up softly and caressed her hair. 
“I’m no end sorry I haven’t noticed you 
haven’t been having a good time. It'll 
be a charity, if you'll let me stay—will 
you?” 

They walked on up the path. Gradu- 
ally she gave way to his old, loverlike 
nearness, to the pet name of her court- 
ship. As her fingers twined in his, she 
felt closer to him than she had for a 
long while; then suddenly the thought 
flashed through her brain: was he a re- 
pentant husband atoning to a wounded 
wife, or only a complacent male com- 
forting the woman he had distressed? 
But before she had time to withdraw into 
herself, he went on blithely: “Listen, 
I’ll tell you what we'll do. I'll get my 
pad, and you bring your crochet, or 
something, and we’ll spend a quiet little 
afternoon down there on the bluff, all by 
ourselves.” 

“Would you honestly like to, Don?” 
She held him off, radiant, at arm’s 
length. “All by ourselves? That’s what 
I—came to Axter for.” 

At the very edge of the lawn they se- 
cluded themselves. Below, the boats 
tugged gently at their painters, with the 
long ground-swell; nestling in the arm 
of the bay were the white cottages of 
the tiny fishing fleet; beyond, the sky 
dropped down to the sea in a hazy, azure 
line. For a while his pencil scratched 
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across the pad; for a while her shining 
needles flew; then the pencil flagged; 
she lost count of her stitch; his arms 
reached out and drew her in to that long, 
breathless kiss that had been the supreme 
test of her maidenly reserves, the sub- 
liminal height of her wedded raptures. 
Now it was doubly sweet, because she 
knew what she had not known a year 
before: that what was hers alone many 
other women wanted. 

Suddenly there was a stir in the 
bushes above them and a chauffeur ap- 
peared. “Beg pardon, but Miss Bond 
sent back the car.” 

Both sprang to their feet in confusion. 
Don’s eyes sought his wife’s waveringly. 
“T don’t know, Ethel; d’you suppose 
they’d be offended—” 

“Why should they? We told them it 
was doubtful—” 

“But after supper they’re giving out 
the parts for the play, and—” 

“What play?” She stared. 

“Why, the annual fall benefit! I 
thought—” 

“Oh, of course.” She recovered her- 
self before the chauffeur. “I'd forgotten. 
Thank you, James,”—without looking at 
her husband. ‘Mr. Blye’ll be ready in 
five minutes.” 


III 


“\7E must have you take part in the 


tableaux vivants!” 
Aymer prettily. 

“I’m sorry,” Ethel refused, ‘but I’m 
afraid I haven’t any talent for posing ; 
and Don’s being in the play will make 
enough representation for the Blyes.” 

“Now do consent, my dear! You don’t 
realize what you're missing. It’s the 
grand social wind-up of the season. You 
know we have these benefit affairs every 
year—at two dollars a seat—and turn 
over the proceeds to the village Improve- 
ment Association.” 

“T’m sure that’s very charitable. But 
if you’re giving a play, wont it take up 
the whole evening?” 

“This time the committee has decided 
to present only a sketch; then the 
tableaux and a tango ‘stunt’—and fol- 
low with general dancing. Fay Bond 
says you’d make a perfectly splendid 


pleaded- Mrs. 
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Ladj Blessington—but of course you 
could choose your own character.” 

“I’m afraid I should scarcely do Lady 
Blessington justice.” Ethel smiled sar- 
donically. “If it doesn’t seem too un- 
gracious, Mrs. Aymer, I'll be just as 
well satisfied to view the performance 
from the front. How are things going?” 

“Swimmingly—especially the sketch. 
It’s a realistic thing Miss Bond’s got 
hold of through her agents, something 
one of those big emotional stars used in 
vaudeville. They wont let us in to re- 
hearsals, but she says Mr. Blye promises 
to be the best leading man that’s ever 
played opposite her.” 

“Don? Why, he’s never acted _be- 
fore !” 

“When a man’s as handsome as your 
husband, Mrs. Blye,” observed Mrs. 
Aymer sagely, “he doesn’t have to act. 
Shall I leave you two tickets—or four?” 

As her caller’s car speeded away with 
a businesslike honk, Ethel threw the four 
tickets stormily on the table. “Eight dol- 
lars gone to—the devil!” If her lan- 
guage was profane, no less so was her 
mood. So Don was going to be Fay 
Bond’s leading man. He knew what she 
thought of the actress. Why hadn’t he 
mentioned it? And was it mere accident 
that he had sprung the whole matter of 
the play on her in the presence of a serv- 
ant? 

The ’script of his part lay on a pile 
of magazines beside her. She picked it 
up curiously. “The Woman Pays” was 
the cover’s caption. She dipped into a 
few pages desultorily. Don’s speeches 
were short, but the stage business told 
the tale: the sketch was surely realistic 
enough, with a siren part for Miss Bond, 
such as she would, of course, enjoy play- 
ing. Paula Tanquery, up-to-date, with a 
cast of three, as “feeders.” 

The manuscript slipped through her 
fingers indifferently. Her brain was 
aching with more vital thoughts. She 
went out and huddled herself in one cor- 
ner of the veranda. Before her lay the 
bay: the boats danced up and down on 
the blue water in the bright sunshine. It 
was the same picture that had decided 
her upon Axter as their summer home. 
The first night they had planned how 
they would bask together in that perfect 
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view, working a little, reading a little, 
honeymooning a little, all summer long. 
It was three weeks since the chauffeur 
had startled them through the bushes, 
and not once since had Don suggested 
another quiet little afternoon together. 

Where was he now? Off somewhere, 
golfing or rehearsing or collaborating. 
He only gave to her what time she asked 
for. And she was too proud to ask. 

She was beginning to realize what it 
meant to be married to a handsome man. 
Once, sitting on a park bench with Don, 
she had heard an ignorant girl, across 
the path, whisper to her companion: 
“My God, what a han’some fellah! 
Aint you crazy about him?” Then she 
had pitied the girl for her vulgar ap- 
preciation ; now she was almost ready to 
pity herself. 

And Don appeared perfectly willing 
to be appreciated—not alone by Anna- 
belle and Miss Bond, but-by any one of 
a dozen girls who clamored for his 
partnership at tennis or maneuvered 
themselves into motor or grandstand 
seats beside him. He had said some- 
where, in one of his books: “‘A man takes 
his wife for granted.” But must that ac- 
count for the grand-total of his summer’s 
gallantries ? 

Were the women of the colony to 
blame? or Don? or was she? As a gentle- 
man, surely her husband should be above 
suspicion. As a gentlewoman, surely she 
should be above jealousy. She tried des- 
perately to bring herself to a common- 
sense point of view. Her present state 
of mind was ruining her summer. If it 
continued, it might ruin her life. Her 
husband—at least on demand—had 
always been all things to her. What had 
he been to other women? That was the 
doubt that was still torturing her when 
she heard a step across the threshold of 
the French window. 

“Oh, that you, Ethel?” 
paused, rather disappointedly, before 
her. “I thought it was Don. I—I’ve 
just worked out a point we ought to 
make in our suffrage story.” 

As Ethel looked up at the girl, a sud- 
den compunction seized her. Annabelle’s 
appeal was more than usually frail and 
clinging. “My dear child, you look tired. 


? 


You’ve been overworking ! 


Annabelle 
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“I’m not tired—not from overwork, 
anyway,” protested Miss Pray. “And 
Ethel,”—rather tremulously,—‘I’ve just 
been thinking this afternoon how lovely 
it is of you to have me here and how 
glorious to collaborate with your hus- 
band !”” 

Again the note that jarred. In spite 
of her protest to Don, they were going 
on with the second story. Annabelle put 
her hand across her friend’s shoulder 
and would have melted into a confi- 
dential ¢hat on the arm of her chair ; but 
Ethel rose crisply and forestalled her. 
“I’m sure we’ve no end enjoyed having 
you, Annabelle. Now I’ve got to take 
that tiresome old walk to the village 
again ; this morning I forgot to order my 
lobster.” 

The trip to the village was hot and 
more tedious than she had expected ; and 
it did not enable her to free herself from 
unpleasant introspection. Hilarious, 
gayly dressed members of the very sets 
she wished to avoid were constantly hail- 
ing her from verandas or whizzing by in 
motors. She attended to an errand at 
the stationer’s and dropped in to a tea- 
room for an ice. The sun was making 
long shadows across the bay when she 
at last came back up the path to the 
cottage. The door was open. She stood 
a moment on the threshold, drawing off 
the suéde gloves it was her whim to 
wear, even in the warmest weather. A 
low sound of voices reached her from the 
library. It was Annabelle and Don, of 
course. Yet she was again a victim of the 
same uneasiness that had seized her the 
first time she surprised them alone to- 
gether. There was something in the 
timbre of their tones.... Despising 
herself for an eavesdropper in her own 
home, she advanced at once into the 
room beyond. 

They stood by the window. Annabelle 
seemed to be slipping out of her hus- 
band’s embrace. On the girl’s pale face 
were traces of tears, but even through 
the gathering shadows Ethel discerned 
that, whatever her sorrow, it had been 
adequately comforted. They seemed to 
be, for an instant, unconscious of her 
entrance. “That will be all right, ol’ 
kid,” Don was assuring; “that will be 
all right.” 
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With a slight cough, Ethel crossed to 
the electric switch. “Isn’t it ’most time 
for a light?” she said coolly. 

Annabelle drew away, with a start of 
confusion. “Oh, Ethel, I—I—” 

Don relinquished her hand slowly. 
“‘Annabelle’s had bad news,” he said, 
naturally, to his wife. 

With a half-stifled sob, Miss Pray 
stole from the room and left the burden 
of explanation to her companion. “Poor 
kid, she’s just had word from her 
lawyer: there isn’t going to be anything 
left of her mother’s estate, it seems. 
And they’re not able to accept her at 
that private school on the Hudson. 
They’d another teacher already engaged. 
She’s pretty well down on her luck. I 
found her crying on the couch, when I 
came in. Hadn’t you better go to her, 
Ethel ?” 

“I hardly think it’s necessary, Don.” 
Though she bit her lips, the words 
slipped through. “She seems to have 
found you a satisfactory comforter.” 

The next day, after lunch, she said to 
Miss Pray: “I’m sorry, dear, but I’ve 
had a special delivery from Mother. 
She’s sprained her ankle, or something, 
and can’t get a maid. I feel I ought to 
go to her for a few days. Could you 
make other arrangements? It would 
scarcely do for you to stay on here—” 

“Of course not,” Annabelle assented, 
hectically. “I was planning to go in a 
day or so, anyway. I must get-back to 
the city and look for a school: Ethel—” 
She hesitated. “About last night: surely 
you didn’t think there was anything— 
improper ?” 

“Bless you no,’ 


’ 


said Ethel brusquely. 
“T didn’t think anything. Now we must 
get at our packing. I want to take the 


four o’clock. Don’s at the Club. I’m 


telephoning him there.” 
IV 


N the chair-car, Ethel leaned back and 
closed her eyes. Her thoughts were 
dizzy as the scurrying landscape. The 
special-delivery letter was the first lie she 
had ever manufactured in her life; but 
she had felt that at any cost she must get 
away from a situation which was becom- 
ing intolerable. Perhaps she would stay 
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with her mother only a few days, per- 
haps longer, perhaps—it all depended on 
Don. Would he mistrust her excuses? 
And be repentant? Write her to return, 
or even come for her? Or would he— 

“You see, Mother,” she explained, in 
the old-fashioned hall, under the crystal 
chandelier. “‘Don’s so busy on an impor- 
tant piece of work that he doesn’t need 
even me for a few days; so I thought 
I’d run down home and help you with 
your canning.” 

Wise parents take their married 
daughters for granted. Ethel’s mother 
looked at her gravely, but she only said: 
“Poor boy, I hope he isn’t overworking. 
Martha’s put up most of my fruit, but 
you can help us with our jelly.” 

Ethel donned an apron and went into 
the kitchen—where her services were not 
invaluable. Her thoughts were upon her 
husband’s first letter. It came on the 
third morning. He wrote: 


Dearest E.: 

You certainly did make a hasty get- 
away. Not even a cold joint in the ice- 
box! My best to Mamma. I hope her 
ankle isn’t serious. Last thing at the 
depot, Annabelle said be sure and give 
you her love and tell you again what a 
splendid time she’s had with us this sum- 
mer. There’s an informal gymkhana to- 
morrow at the Club. Awfully sorry you're 
going to miss it. Drop me a line soon 
about Mamma. 

Don. 


She read this epistle with a heart- 
pang that was deeper than tears, Utterly 
obvious it was, utterly commonplace, 
just like all the other notes he had ever 
written her during their short separa- 
tions. He accepted her telephone—he 
was on the golf course, and she had left 
word at the desk—at its face value. 
Evidently he had seen Annabelle to her 
train. And as the gymkhana indicated, 
he was going right on with his own 
pleasures. 

She went back miserably to her pre- 
serves. The week dragged out intermin- 
ably. As she measured sugar and heated 
jars and pasted labels, her head whirled 
in cruel speculation: was he playing 
tennis this afternoon with Fay Bond? or 
motoring with Mrs. Aymer? or sailing 
with that little Atlanta belle? To realize 
that he was philandering along in his 
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careless, handsome, Bohemian way, and 
not to know where and with whom, was 
more tantalizing even than to know. To 
Ethel the quiet of her mother’s house 
brought no peace, no perspective upon 
the tangle of her young married affairs. 

The following Monday Don wrote 
again: 


Just now I’ve a streak on for working, 
and it’s a fortunate thing, for I’ve looked 
through the August bills and they mount 
up. It’s too bad Mamma isn’t gaining, 
with the weather so hot. I went ever the 
course this morning in 101. To-morrow is 
our first dress rehearsal for the play. 
Where did you put those pongee shirts? 

As ever. 
Don. 


Ethel stuck it out three days longer. 
Then she dismantled her guns; and the 
enemy hadn’t put up even a flag of 
truce! Don got her wire and met her at 
the depot with new flannels and a garage 
car. “Gee, but I’m glad Mamma’s bet- 
ter !”—with a gripping handshake—was 
all his greeting on the platform; but 
when they were alone under their own 
roof-tree, he gathered her to his arms in 
one of those long, wonderful kisses that 
were not kisses at all, but whole chapters 
in her litany of love. At last she freed 
herself and held him off at arm’s length. 
“Are you glad to have me back, Don, 
really ?” 

“You bet I am, ol’ kid!” he cried. 
“The gladdest ever! And I was afraid 
you were going to miss the big night.” 

“The big night? What do you mean?” 

“Why, to-morrow—the benefit.” 

“Oh, sure enough. I’d forgotten.” 
Her tone flattened heavily. “Why, Don,” 
—she glanced about the living-room,— 
“how neat everything is! It scarcely 
looks as if you’d been keeping bachelor’s 
hall here.” 

“Doesn’t it, though! Why, I had 
reams of paper all over this floor, and 
the kitchen sink stacked to the ceiling. A 
crowd of the girls were in here yesterday 
and tidied things up.” 

“Why, Don!” 

“Oh, Mrs. Aymer chaperoned them, 
of course.” 

“You don’t mean they were in here, 
mussing around among my things?” 

“IT wouldn’t call it exactly mussing 
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around. I think they did a dandy job.” 

“T suppose they meant to be kind,”— 
she shrugged,—‘“and I’ll thank them. 
What’s this?” She held up suspiciously 
a crimson paper shako that adorned the 
newel-post. 

“One of my gymkhana favors. We 
had the richest time. In one race the 
girls drove geese, with white ribbons; 
and Miss Bond’s got away and ran right 
into old lady Hinkley’s lap. Listen,’— 
he paused,—“there’s the horn. They’re 
sending for me. It’s dress rehearsal, you 
know, dear, and we’re going to try out 
the lighting effects.” He captured his 
hat and called back from the porch: 
“We'll take supper at the Club. Too late 
to order any groceries now.” 

“But, Don,” she protested, “the first 
night I’m home! I can easily get enough 
in a chafing-dish, or—” 

He came over to her impatiently. “TI 
know, Ethel, but I’ve really got to be on 
hand. We can’t tell how long the re- 
hearsal’ll last. And everybody’ll be out 
there. There’s so much to be done. Mrs. 
Aymer sent special word she wants your 
advice on the ticket arrangements. Come 
on, dear! To-morrow’s the big night! 
After that we'll have any quiet little 
racket of our own you want.” 

“Very well,” she answered evenly. 
“T’ll be ready by six o’clock.”” And then 
to herself she echoed: “To-morrow’s 
the big night! For whom, I wonder?” 


V 


“TX 7EREN’T the ¢ableaux stunning?” 
“T didn’t recognize ‘Mordkin’ or 
the ‘Study in Black.’ ” 

“Really, it’s promising to be the most 
successful show we ever gave.” 

“Tf the sketch only comes through.” 

“It wont, my dear. It'll flivver. 
Things always do that people are so 
mysterious about.” 

It was the interim after the fad/eaux, 
and the lights were up. Voices from the 
expectant audience drifted over to 
Ethel’s remote corner of the ballroom, 
which had been converted into an accept- 
able partcrre. She sat waiting, without 
any especial degree of interest or in- 
tensity. She was certain enough the play- 
let would prove, as her unrecognized 
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neighbor had predicted, a “flivver:” an 
amateur effort, amateurishly performed. 
Miss Bond might be a professional, but 
she could scarcely expect to pull the 
others up to her standard. Ethel hoped 
only that Don’s good looks would save 
him from being ridiculous. 

As the “dimmers” went on the lights, 
a hush of curiosity long denied, swept 
over the house. The curtain lifted, re- 
vealing a bachelor’s apartment. The 
walls were done in white, with cubist 
motives in orange and black; the same 
shades prevailed in the cretonnes and 
furnishings. Ethel identified a fauteuil 
of Mrs. Aymer’s and a liqueur-cabinet 
that belonged to the Club; but these 
were blended into an ensemble that was 
quite professionally perfect. A man was 
standing beside a round table, halfway 
down stage, arranging the last details 
of a banquet intime. When he raised his 
head to interrogate a clock above his 
fireplace, she recognized her husband. 
He was in evening dress, with a Co- 
lonial collar and a black satin tie. 
Against the vivid background of the 
“set” he had never looked more stun- 
ning—or remote. 

The door of the apartment opened 
softly, and a woman entered. She cast 
her evening wrap across a chair and re- 
vealed a shimmering siren in topaz and 
white. Ethel caught in her breath 
sharply. She had conceded Fay Bond’s 
beauty, but never her seductiveness. 
There was nothing in her impersonation, 
however, to indicate the woman who has 
made the grand tour of the emotions, ex- 
cept perhaps a subtle staccato of voice, 
an indefinable overfreedom of posture. 

The pair proceeded to supper—a tittle 
food, a little coquetry, a little gossip 
about the grande monde of pleasure. 
Suddenly there came a faint knock at the 
door. The man answered—disappeared 
into the vestibule. The woman arose, 
listening. Feminine footsteps  ap- 
proached. She slipped behind a portiére. 
A moment later he reéntered with a 
stately dowager in black, and a young 
girl in gray, with a pure, childish face 
and hair simply dressed—evidently his 
fiancée and her mother. 

Ethel scarcely gathered the pretext of 
their invasion. She was too busy devour- 








ALL THINGS TO ALL WOMEN 


ing Don. As always with women, he was 
at home, accepting their homage, antici- 
pating their advances. He was simply 
playing himself, and it smote upon her 
that there was nothing of the amateur 
in his effect. 

The intruders made the round of the 
apartment, were diverted from the por- 
tiére and finally withdrew. The man 
crossed over, with bent head, to the 
hearth. The mondaine came forth. Here, 
thought Ethel, was the “big” moment. 
But there were no heroics. In her eyes 
was only the dumb anguish of sophistica- 
tion which innocence has touched, of 
waywardness which has summoned its 
supreme strength for virtue. She gath- 
ered up her wrap silently and turned 
toward the door. “I’m going,” she said 
softly, “out of your life forever.” 

He did not look up. 

“Good-by.” 

“T—I’m awfully sorry—” he began. 

“Don’t! Women of my sort don’t ex- 
pect apologies.” 

She came up to him and stood—wait- 
ing. He offered his hand. 

“Not that! after all there’s been be- 
tween us.” 

His eyes met hers at last. She held out 
her arms—whispered his name. “Please! 
it’s the price of my renunciation.” 

He wavered—then caught her to his 
breast. 

Ethel’s hands clenched in her lap; her 
cheeks flamed: it was the embrace of her 
own courtship, the kiss of her own 
wedded life—flung out for all the world. 
Over the parquet had descended the 
stillness of death. She understood now 
what Miss Bond meant when she had 
said, mysteriously: “Oh, the climax! 
We haven’t needed to rehearse that.” 
Would it last forever? Ethel closed her 
burning lids. When she opened them 
again, the woman had gone; the man 
was standing, with bowed head, before 
the fireplace. The curtain rang down. 

She forced herself to an outward com- 
posure. Around her surged a clamor of 
comment : 

“Gad, old 
sketch !” 

“By Jove, they went one better on 
Olga Nethersole’s famous—” 

“Not a woman in the house wouldn’t 


man, that was a torrid 
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have traded her last ball-dress for that 
kiss !”” 

“Blye is a handsome sinner.” 

“Must be a devil with the women.” 

“They say his wife—” 

“Cut it, man; you never can tell who’s 
sitting near us.” 

Each heedless comment sunk home to 
Ethel like a pointed shaft; but the stag- 
ing of the tango “stunt” gave her a few 
moments’ respite. There was only one 
way, she decided, she could carry it off 
with an even break. The instant the 
aides began to clear the floor for danc- 
ing, she sought the entrance of the ball- 
room. As she had expected, the members 
of the cast were hovering on the portal 
for their meed of praise. Don was 
already waylaid; but Miss Bond was 
crossing the floor, a shining target for 
congratulations. Before all eyes, Mrs. 
Blye advanced toward her. “Your little 
sketch went off splendidly, Miss Bond,” 
she said. “It quite thrilled us all. I’m 
glad you’ve made such a satisfactory 
actor out of my husband.” 

The swift banality of the compliment 
disconcerted the actress. Before she 
could recover herself, Ethel had passed 


on. She made one quick circuit of the 
room, exchanging careful nothings with 
whomever chanced in her path. A half- 
hour later, with her chiffons gathered 
away from the damp grass, she was 
speeding toward the bungalow. 

She sat down on the veranda’s edge, 


toward the bay, and endeavored to 
think it all out calmly. She knew before- 
hand that she must try to give all the de- 
fendants in the case the benefit of every 
doubt. And whatever she decided must 
stay decided for all time; she couldn’t 
go on living as she had been. 

Her first wounded impulse was to con- 
sider the ending of the playlet a gratui- 
tous insult to her wifehood. Or was it 
shameful only as her imagination made 
it so? A stage kiss was—only a stage 
kiss ; doubtless even the lines and “busi- 
ness” were fully set down in the ’script. 
Yet her intuitions of Miss Bond warned 
her that the dénouement was too apropos 
to have been accidental. 

Her suspicions reverted to Annabelle. 
Had her husband’s affair with Miss Pray 
been literary or sentimental, an episode 
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or an esclandre? How could she ever 
know? Why had he never asked her 
to collaborate with him? 

And the remarks the boys in front of 
her at the benefit had made: were they 
only idle masculine gossip, or did they 
imply unpleasanter possibilities? ‘They 
say his wife—” Twice the uncompleted 
phrase had tantalized her. What did 
they say about his wife? Was she un- 
attractive? or jealous? or a simple fool, 
who couldn’t understand the truth about 
her flirtatious husband? Don’s critics 
had said it was not the least charm of his 
work that it was obvious and _irre- 
sponsible. Perhaps that was the charm 
of his life also. If so, it had proven a 
difficult combination to live with. 

What way out could she find? If she 
upbraided him, he would only disavow, 
and caress her and go on in his own 
bland ways. If she spied upon him, she 
would but break down her own character. 
If she left him? She shrank afresh from 
the lonely bitterness of that fugitive 
week at her mother’s. If she trusted him 
—and let it go at that? After what had 
happened, to trust him wholly was im- 
possible. 

Her thoughts were revolving in an 
endless circle, leading her nowhere, 
when suddenly she felt the touch of a 
hand on her shoulder. Looking up, she 
saw Don was standing beside her. 
“Ethel! I’ve been calling you every- 
where. How long have you been here?” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she answered 
dully, “some time, I guess.” 

“T hunted all over the place. You 
oughtn’t to have left without leaving 
word. Finally one of the maids told me. 
You ordered a motor ?” 

“No, I walked.” 

“Gee, you're the limit for queer 
stunts! How’s your head now ?” 

“Better.” 

He drew out his cigarette-case and sat 
down beside her. “Well, the whole shee- 
bang—went off decently ?” 

A sharp answer rose to her lips, in- 
volving Miss Bond and her exotic kiss. 
It died unspoken, and a warm little 
tremor stole over her heart. It was some- 
thing to have her husband there beside 
her, away, for a few hours, from the 
coveting eyes of the world. Why mar 


the final moments of their Axter stay 
with useless schism? “It went beauti- 
fully, I think,” she rejoined resolutely, 
“especially the play. I should have 
spoken to you, Don, before I left, but—” 

“Oh, that’s all right, ol’ kid.” He put 
his arm happily about her. “Why, you’re 
cold!” he exclaimed, and drew her to his 
side. “Miss Bond said you told her I got 
it over. She’s predicted all along you'd 
be our keenest critic. I’m glad the whole 
blamed business is through. Do you 
know, Ethel,” he suddenly recollected, 
“we have only five days more on our 
lease here ?” 

As if she hadn’t checked them off a 
dozen times! “I know—it’s almost 
over.” 

“Been a great summer, hasn’t it?” 

“Yes; we couldn’t have picked a 
lovelier spot.” 

“T meant the Axter set.” 

“I’m sure they’re a—a jolly crowd.” 

“And now,” he sighed, “I’ve got to 
go back to the grind again.” 

She shut her eyes and saw before her 
the picture of him she liked best: sitting 
before his machine, with sleeves rolled 
up, sun slanting across the keyboard, 
and hands running thoughtfully through 
his hair. 

“Are you cold now, ol’ kid?” 

“No, not very.” 

He threw away his cigarette and 
nestled her closer. His cheek pressed 
hers. Again she had made his peace in 
her hesitant heart. And as they sat thus, 
looking out across the water, there 
flashed upon her suddenly the answer to 
all her summer’s troubled days: 

There wasn’t any way out. Her life 
was irreparably bound up with her hand- 
some husband’s. Whatever he was to 
other women, to her he was all things. 
Without him, she would live—in hell; 
she might as well, if needs be, live in 
hell with him. That, she saw, must be 
her philosophy. She sighed—almost re- 
lievedly. To have the matter settled was 
something. 

She stirred hopefully against his side. 
“Don,” she whispered, “pretty soon now 
can we go off somewhere on that little 
racket, all by ourselves?” 

“You bet your life we can, ol’ kid— 
to-morrow !” 
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BEC OR ATIONS DY 


———|ADY was as much a part of 

& | Lad’s everyday happiness as 

|| the sunshine itself. She seemed 

to him quite as natural an ad- 

junct, and as gloriously indispensable. 

He could no more have imagined a Lady- 

less life than a sunless life. It had never 

occurred to him to suspect that Lady 

could be any less devoted than he—until 
Knave came to The Place. 

Lad was an eighty-pound collie, 
thoroughbred in soul as well as in blood. 
He had the benign dignity that was a 
heritage from endless generations of 
high-strain ancestors. 

His coat, set off by the snowy ruff and 
chest, was like orange-flecked mahogany. 
His eyes were seal brown; and his ab- 
surdly tiny forepaws—in which he took 
inordinate pride—were silver white. 
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REYNARD 


Three years earlier, when Lad was but 
two (before the mighty chest and 
shoulders had filled out and the tawny 
coat had waxed so shaggy), Lady had 
been brought to The Place. She had 
been brought in the Master’s overcoat 
pocket, rolled up into a fuzzy gold-gray 
ball of softness no bigger than a half- 
grown kitten. 

The Master had fished the month-old 
puppy out of the cavern of his pocket 
and set her down, asprawl and shiver- 
ing and squealing, on the veranda floor. 
Lad had walked cautiously across the 
veranda, sniffed inquiry at the blinking 
pigmy who gallantly essayed to growl 
defiance up at the huge welcomer—and 
from that first moment he had taken her 
under his protection. 

First it had been the natural impulse 
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of the thoroughbred—brute or human— 
to guard the helpless. ‘Then, as the 
shapeless yellow baby grew into a 
slenderly graceful collie, his guardian- 
ship changed to stark adoration. He was 
Lady’s life slave. 

And she bullied him unmercifully— 
bossed the gentle giant in a shameful 
manner, crowding him from the warmest 
spot by the fire, brazenly yet daintily 
snatching from between his jaws the 
choicest bone of their joint dinner, 
hectoring her dignified victim into lawn- 
romps in hot weather when he would far 
rather have drowsed under the lakeside 
trees. 

Her vagaries, her teasing, her occa- 
sional little flurries of temper, were borne 
by Lad not meekly but joyously. All she 
did was, in his eyes, perfect. He made 
an idol of her. And Lady graciously 
allowed herself to be idolized. For she 
was marvelously human in some ways. 
Lad, a thoroughbred descended from a 
half-hundred generations of thorough- 
breds, was less human and more dis- 
interested. 

Life at The Place was wondrous 
pleasant for both the dogs. There were 
thick woods to roam in, side by side; 
there were squirrels to chase and rabbits 
to trail. (Yes, and if the squirrels had 
played fair and had not resorted to un- 
sportsmanly tactics by climbing trees 
when close pressed, there would doubt- 
less have been squirrels to catch as well 
as to chase. As for the rabbits, they were 
easier to overtake. And Lady got the 
lion’s share of all such morsels.) 

There was the ice-cool lake to plunge 
into for a swim or a wallow, after a run 
in the dust and July heat. There was a 
deliciously comfortable old rug in front 
of the living-room’s open fire whereon to 
lie, shoulder to shoulder, on the nights 
when the wind screamed through bare 
trees and the snow scratched hungrily at 
the panes. 

Best of all, to them both, there was 
the Master. 

Any man with money to make the pur- 
chase may become a dog’s owner. But no 
man—spend he ever so much coin and 
food and tact in the effort—may become 
a dog’s master without the consent of the 
dog. Do you get the difference? And he 
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whom a dog once unreservedly accepts 
as master is forever that dog’s God. 

To both Lad and Lady, from the first, 
the man who bought them was not the 
mere owner but the absolute master. To 
them he was the unquestioned lord of 
life and death, the hearer and answerer, 
the eternal law; his the voice that must 
be obeyed, whatever the command. 

From earliest puppyhood, both Lad 
and Lady had been brought up within 
the law. As far back as they could re- 
member, they had known and obeyed the 
Master’s simple code. For example: all 
animals of the woods might lawfully be 
chased ; but the Master’s prize chickens 
and the other little folk of The Place 
must be ignored ; no matter how hungry 
or how playful a collie might chance to 
be. A human being walking openly or 
riding down the drive into The Place by 
daylight, must not be barked at except 
by way of friendly announcement. But 
anyone entering the grounds from other 
ingress than the drive, or anyone walking 


‘ furtively or with a tramp slouch, must be 


attacked at sight. 

Also, the interior of the house was 
sacrosanct. It was a place for perfect be- 
havior. No rug must be scratched, noth- 
ing gnawed or played with. In fact, 
Lady’s one whipping had followed a 
puppy-frolic effort of hers to “worry” 
the huge stuffed bald eagle that stood on 
a papier-maché stump in the Master’s 
study, just off the big living-room where 
the fireplace was. That eagle, shot by 
himself as it raided his flock of prize 
chickens, was the delight of the Master’s 
heart. And at Lady’s attempt on it, he 
had taught her a lesson that made her 
cringe for weeks thereafter at bare sight 
of the dog-whip. To this day, she would 
never walk past the eagle without mak- 
ing the widest possible detour around it. 

But that punishment had been suffered 
while she was still in the idiotic days of 
puppyhood. After she was grown, Lady 
would no more have thought of tamper- 
ing with the eagle or with anything else 
in the house than it would occur to a 
human to stand on his head in church. 

Then, early one spring, came Knave— 
a showy, magnificent dog, red-gold of 
coat save for a black “saddle,” and with 
alert topaz eyes. 
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Knave did not belong to the Master, 
but to a man who, going to Europe for 
a month, asked him to care for the dog in 
his absence. ‘The Master, glad to have so 
beautiful an ornament to The Place, had 
willingly consented. He was rewarded 
when, on the train from town, an admir- 
ing crowd of commuters flocked to the 
baggage-car to stare atthe splendid- 
looking collie. 

The only dissenting note in the praise- 
chorus was the grouchy old baggage- 
man’s. 

“Maybe he’s a thoroughbred, like you 
say,” drawled the old fellow to the 
Master. “But I never yet saw a yellow- 
eyed, prick-eared dog I’d give hell-room 
to.” 

Knave showed his scorn for such silly 
criticism by a cavernous yawn. 

“Thoroughbred?” grunted the bag- 
gage-man. “With them streaks of pink- 
ish-yeller on the roof of his mouth? 
Ever see a thoroughbred that didn’t have 
a black mouth-roof ?” 

But the old man’s slighting words 
were ignored with disdain by the crowd 
of volunteer dog-experts in the baggage- 
car. In time the Master alighted at his 
station, with Knave straining joyously 
at the leash. As the Master reached The 
Place and turned into the drive, both 
Lad and Lady at sound of his far-off 
footsteps came tearing around the side 
of the house to greet him. 

On simultaneous sight and scent of the 
strange dog frisking along at his side, 
the two collies paused in their madly 
joyous onrush. Up went their ruffs. 
Down went their heads. 

Lady flashed forward to do battle with 
the stranger who was monopolizing so 
much of the Master’s attention. Knave, 
not at all averse to battle (especially 
with a smaller dog), braced himself and 
then moved forward, stiff-legged, fangs 
bare. 

But of a sudden his head went up; 
his stiff-poised brush broke into swift 
wagging ; his lips curled down. He had 
recognized that his prospective foe was 
not of his own sex. (And nowhere, ex- 
cept among humans, does a male illtreat 
or even defend himself against the 
female of his species. ) 

Lady, noting the stranger’s sudden 
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friendliness, paused irresolute in her 
charge. And at that instant Lad darted 
past her. Full at Knave’s throat he 
launched himself. 

The Master rasped out: 

“Down, Lad! Down!” 

Almost in midair the coltie arrested 
his onset—coming to earth bristling, 
furious and yet with no thought but to 
obey. Knave, seeing his foe was not 
going to fight, turned once more toward 
Lady. 

“Lad,” ordered the Master, pointing 
toward Knave and speaking with quiet 
intentness, “let him alone. Understand? 
Let him alone.” 

And Lad understood—even as years 
of training and centuries of ancestry had 
taught him to understand every spoken 
wish of the Master’s. He must give up 
his impulse to make war on this intruder 
whom at sight he hated. It was the law; 
and from the law there was no appeal. 

With yearningly helpless rage he 
looked on while the newcomer was in- 
stalled on The Place. With a wondering 
sorrow he found himself forced to share 
the Master’s caresses with this interloper. 
With growing pain he submitted to 
Knave’s gay attentions to Lady, and to 
Lady’s evident relish of the guest’s com- 
panionship. Gone were the peaceful old 
days of utter contentment. 

Lady had always regarded Lad as her 
own special property—to tease and to 
boss and to despoil of choice food-bits. 
But her attitude toward Knave was far 
different. She coqueted, human-fashion, 
with the gold-and-black dog—at one mo- 
ment affecting to scorn him, at another 
meeting his advances with a delighted 
friendliness, 

She never presumed to boss him as she 
had always bossed Lad. He fascinated 
her. Without seeming to follow him 
about, she was forever at his heels. Lad, 
cut to the heart at her sudden indiffer- 
ence toward his loyal self, tried in every 
way his simple soul could devise to win 
back her interest. He essayed clumsily 
to romp with her as the lithely graceful 
Knave romped, to drive rabbits for her 
on their woodland rambles, to thrust 
himself, in a dozen gentle ways, upon 
her attention. 

But it was no use. 


Lady scarcely 
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noticed him. When his overtures of friendship chanced to 
annoy her, she rewarded them with a snap or with an im- 
patient growl. And ever she turned to the all-conquering 
Knave in a keenness of attraction that was all but 
hypnotic. 

As his divinity’s total loss of interest in himself grew 
too apparent to be doubted, Lad’s big heart broke. Being 
only a dog, and a Grail-knight in thought, he did not 
realize that Knave’s newness and his difference from any- 
thing she had known, formed a large part of Lady’s desire 
for the visitor’s favor; nor did he understand that such 
interest must wane when the novelty should wear off. 

All Lad knew was that he loved her, and that for the 
sake of a flashy stranger she was snubbing him. 

As the law forbade him to avenge himself in true dog- 
fashion by fighting for his Lady’s love, Lad sadly with- 
drew from the unequal contest, too proud to compete for 
a fickle sweetheart. No longer did he try to join in the 
others’ lawn-romps, but lay at a distance, his splendid 

head between his snowy little forepaws, his brown eyes 
/ sick with sorrow, watching their gambols. 

, Nor did he thrust his undesired 

presence on them. during their 

> és woodland rambles. He took to 

moping, solitary, infinitely miser- 

able. Perhaps there is on earth 

something unhappier than a bit- 

terly aggrieved dog, but no one has ever dis- 
covered that elusive something. 

Knave had from the first shown and felt 
o for Lad a careless indifference. Not under- 

standing the law, he had set down the older collie’s 

refusal to fight as a sign of exemplary if timorous 
prudence, and he looked down upon him accordingly. 

One day Knave came home from the morning run 
through the forest, without Lady. Neither the Master’s 
calls nor the ear-ripping blasts of his dog-whistle could 
bring her back to The Place. Whereat Lad arose heavily 
from his favorite resting-place under the living-room 
piano and cantered off to the woods. Nor did he return. 

Several hours later the Master went to the woods to 
investigate, followed by the rollicking Knave. At the 
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forest edge the Master shouted. A far- 
off bark from Lad answered. And the 
Master made his way through shoulder- 
deep underbrush in the direction of the 
sound. 

In a clearing he found Lady, her left 
forepaw caught in the steel jaws of a 
fox-trap. Lad was standing protectingly 
above her, stooping now and then to lick 
her cruelly pinched foot or to whine con- 
solation to her. 

The Master set Lady free, and Knave 
frisked forward right joyously to greet 
his released inamorata. But Lady was in 
no condition to play—then nor for many 
a day thereafter. Her forefoot was so 
lacerated and swollen that she was 
obliged to hobble awkwardly on three 
legs for the next fortnight. 

It was on one pantingly hot August 
morning, a little later, that Lady limped 
into the house in search of a cool spot 
where she might lie and lick her throb- 
bing forefoot. Lad was lying, as usual, 
under the piano in the living-room. His 
tail thumped shy welcome on the hard- 
wood floor as she passed, but she would 
not stay or so much as notice him. 

On she limped, into the Master’s 
study, where an open window sent a faint 
breeze through the house. Giving the 
stuffed eagle a wide berth, Lady hobbled 
to the window and made as though to lie 
down just beneath it. As she did so, two 
things happened: she leaned too much 
weight on the sore foot, and the pressure 
wrung from her an involuntary yelp of 
pain ; at the same moment a cross-current 
of air from the other side of the house 
swept through the living-room and blew 
shut the door of the adjoining study. 
Lady was a prisoner. 

Ordinarily this would have caused her 
no ill-ease, for the open window was only 
thirty inches above the floor, and the 
drop to the veranda outside was a bare 
three feet. It would have been the 
simplest matter in the world for her to 
jump out, had she wearied of her chance 
captivity. 

But to undertake the jump with the 
prospect of landing her full weight and 
impetus on a forepaw that was horribly 
sensitive to the lightest touch—this was 
an exploit beyond the sufferer’s will- 
power. So Lady resigned herself to 
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captivity. She curled herself up on the 
floor as far as possible from the eagle, 
moaned softly and lay still. 

At sound of her first yelp, Lad had run 
forward, whining eager sympathy. But 
the closed door blocked his way. He 
crouched, wretched and anxious, before 
it, helpless to go to his loved one’s 
assistance. 

Knave too, loping back from a soli- 
tary prowl of the woods and seeking 
Lady, heard the yelp. His prick-ears lo- 
cated the sound at once. Along the 
veranda he trotted, to the open study 
window. With a bound he had cleared 
the sill and alighted inside the room. 

It chanced to be his first visit to the 
study. The door was usually kept shut, 
that drafts might not blow the Master’s 
desk-papers about. And Knave felt, at 
best, little interest in exploring the in- 
terior of houses. He was an outdoor dog, 
by choice. 

He advanced now toward Lady, his 
tail a-wag, his head on one side, with his 
most irresistible air. Then, as he came 
forward into the room, he saw the eagle. 
He halted in wonder at sight of the 
enormous white-crested bird with its six- 
foot sweep of pinion. It was a wholly 
novel spectacle to Knave ; and he greeted 
it with a gruff bark, half of fear, half 
of bravado. Quickly, however, his sense 
of smell told him this wide-winged ap- 
parition was no living thing. And 
ashamed of his momentary cowardice, he 
went over to investigate it. 

As he went, Knave cast over his 
shoulder a look of invitation to Lady to 
join him in his inspection. She under- 
stood the invitation, but memory of that 
puppyhood beating made her recoil from 
accepting it. Knave saw her shrink 
back, and he realized with a thrill that 
she was actually afraid of this lifeless 
thing which could harm no one. With 
due pride in showing off his own heroism 
before her, and with the-scamp-dog’s in- 
nate craving to destroy, he sprang growl- 
ing upon the eagle. 

Down tumbled 
stump, and 


the 


papier-mache 
down crashed the huge 
stuffed bird with it, Knave’s white teeth 
buried deep into the soft feathers of its 
breast. 
Lady, in 


horror at this sacrilege, 














































whimpered in terror. But her. plaint 
served only to increase Knave’s zest for 
destruction. 

He hurled the bird to the floor, pinned 
it down with his feet and at one jerk 
tore the right wing from the body. 
Coughing out the mouthful of dusty 
pinions, he dug his teeth into the eagle’s 
throat. Again bracing himself with his 
forelegs on the carcass, he gave a sharp 
tug. Head and neck came away in his 
mouth. And then before he could drop 
the mouthful and return to the work of 
demolition, he heard the Master’s step. 

All at once, now, Knave proved he 
was less ignorant of the law—or, at 
least, of its penalties—than might have 
been supposed from his act of vandalism. 
In sudden panic he bolted for the win- 
dow, the silvery head of the eagle still, 
unheeded, between his jaws. With a 
giant spring, he shot out through the 
open casement, in his reckless eagerness 
to escape, knocking against Lady’s in- 
jured leg as he passed. 

He did not pause until he reached the 
chicken-house. Crawling under this, he 
deposited the incriminating eagle-head 
in the dark recess. Finding no pursuer, 
he emerged and jogged innocently back 
toward the veranda. 

The Master, entering the house and 
walking across the living-room toward 
the stairs, heard Lady’s cry. He looked 


.well-bred dog that has graduated from 
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around for her, recognizing from the 
sound that she must be in distress. His 
eye fell on Lad, crouching tense and 
eager in front of the shut study door. 

The Master opened the door and went 
into the study. 

At the first step inside the room he 
stopped, aghast. There lay the chewed 
and battered fragments of his beloved 
eagle. And there, in one corner, fright- 
ened guilt writ plain all over her, 
cowered Lady. Men have been “legally”’ 
done to death on far lighter evidence 
than encompassed her. 

The Master was thunderstruck. For 
more than two years Lady had had the 
free run of the house. And this was her 
first sin—at that, a sin unworthy any 
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puppyhood and from milk-teeth. He 
would not have believed it. He could 
not have believed it. Yet here was the 
hideous evidence, scattered all over the 
floor. The door was shut, but the win- 
dow stood wide. Through it, doubtless, 
she had gotten into the room. And he 
had surprised her at her vandal-work be- 
fore she could escape by the same open- 
ing. 

The Master was a just man—as 
humans go; but this was a crime the 
most maudlin dog-spoiler could not have 
condoned. The eagle, moreover, had 
been the pride of his heart—as perhaps 
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I have said. Without a word, he walked 
to the wall and took down a braided 
dog-whip, dust-covered from long disuse. 

Lady knew what was coming. Being 
a thoroughbred, she did not try to run, 
nor did she roll for mercy. She cowered, 
moveless, nose to floor, awaiting her 
doom. 

Back swished the lash. Down it came, 
whistling as a man whistles whose teeth 
are broken. Across Lady’s slender flanks 
it smote, with the full force of a strong 
driving-arm. Lady quivered all over. 
But she made no sound. She who would 
whimper at a chance touch to her sore 
foot, was mute under human punishment. 

But Lad was not. As the Master’s arm 
swung back from a second blow, he 
heard, just behind, a low, throaty growl 
that held all the menace of ten thousand 
wordy threats. 


He wheeled about. Lad was close be- 


hind him, fangs bared, eyes red, head 
lowered, tawny body-taut in every sinew. 

The Master blinked at him, uncredu- 
lous. Here was something infinitely more 
unbelievable than Lady’s supposed de- 
struction of the eagle. The Impossible 
had come to pass. For, know well, a dog 


does not growl at its master—at its 
owner, perhaps; at its master, never. 
As soon would a devout priest blaspheme 
his deity. 

Nor does a dog approach anything or 
anybody, growling and with lowered 
head, unless intent on battle. Have no 
fear when a dog barks or even growls at 
you, so long as his head is erect. But 
when he growls and lowers his head— 
then look out. It means but one thing. 

The Master had been the Master—the 
sublime, blindly revered and worshiped 
Master—for all the five blameless years 
of Lad’s life. And now, growling, head 
down, the dog was threatening him. It 
was the supreme misery, the crowning 
hell, of Lad’s career. For the first time, 
two overpowering loves fought with each 
other in his Galahad soul. And the love 
for poor unjustly blamed Lady hurled 
down the superlove for the Master. 

In baring teeth upon his Lord, the 
collie well knew what he was incurring. 
But he did not flinch. Understanding 
that swift death might well be his por- 
tion, he stood his ground. 
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(Is there greater love? Humans— 
sighing swains, vow-laden suitors—can 
any of you match it? I think not. Not 
even the much-lauded Antonys. They 
throw away only the mere world of 
earthly credit, for love.) 

The Master’s jaw set. He was well- 
nigh as unhappy as the dog. For. he 
grasped the situation, and he was man 
enough to honor Lad’s proffered sacri- 
fice. Yet it must be punished, and pun- 
ished cruelly—as any dog-master will 
testify. Let a dog once growl or show 
his teeth in menace at his master, and if 
the rebellion be not put down in brutally 
drastic fashion, the master ceases forever 
to be master and degenerates to mere 
owner. His mysterious power over his 
dog is gone for all time. 

Turning his back on Lady, the Master 
whirled his dog-whip in air. Lad saw the 
lash coming down. He did not flinch. 
He did not cower. The growl ceased. 
The orange-tawny collie stood erect. 
Down came the braided whiplash on 
Lad’s head—again over his loins, and 
yet again and again. 

Without moving, head up, big tender 
eyes unwinking, the hero-dog took the 
scourging. When it was over, he waited 
only to see the Master throw the dog- 
whip fiercely into a corner of the study. 
Then, knowing Lady was safe, Lad 
walked majestically back to his resting- 
place under the piano, and with a long, 
quivering sigh he lay down. 

His spirit was sick and crushed within 
him. For the first time in his thorough- 
bred life he had been whipped. For he 
was one of those not wholly rare dogs 
to whom a sharp word of reproof is more 
effective than a beating, to whom a blow 
is not a pain but a damning and over- 
whelming ignominy. Had a _ human, 
other than the Master, presumed to strike 
him, the assailant must needs have 
fought for very life. 

Through the numbness of Lad’s grief, 
bit by bit, began to smolder and glow a 
deathless hate for Knave, the cause of 
Lady’s humiliation. Lad had known 
what passed behind that closed study 
door as well as though he had seen. For 
ears and scent serve a true collie quite 
as usefully as do mere eyes. 

The Master was little happier than 















































was his favorite dog. For he loved Lad 
as he would have loved a human son. 
Though Lad did not realize it, the 
Master had “let off” Lady from the rest 
of her beating, in order not to increase 
her champion’s grief. He simply ordered 
her out of the study. 

And as she limped away, the Master 
tried to rekindle his own indignation 
and deaden his sense of remorse by 
gathering together the strewn fragments 
of the eagle. It occurred to him that 
though the bird was destroyed, he might 
yet have its fierce-eyed silvery head 
mounted on a board, as a minor trophy. 

But he could not find the head. 

Search the study as he would, he 
could not find it. He remembered dis- 
tinctly that Lady had been panting as 
she slunk out of the room. And dogs 
that are carrying things in their mouths 
cannot pant. She had not taken the head 
away with her. The absence of the head 
only deepened the whole annoying 
domestic mystery. He gave up trying to 
solve any of the puzzle—from Lady’s in- 
credible vandalism to this newest turn 
of the affair. 

Not until two days later could Lad 
bring himself to risk a meeting with 
Lady, the cause and the witness of his 
beating. Then, yearning for a sight of 
her and for even her grudged recognition 
of his presence, after his forty-eight 
hours of isolation, he sallied forth from 
the house in search of her. 

He traced her to the cool shade of a 
lilac clump near the outbuildings. There, 
having with one paw dug a little pit in 
the cool earth, she was curled up asleep 
under the bushes. Stretched out beside 
her was Knave. 

Lad’s spine bristled at sight of his foe. 
But ignoring him, he moved over to Lady 
and touched her nose with his own in 
timid caress. She opened one eye, blinked 
drowsily and went to sleep again. 

But Lad’s coming had awakened 
Knave. Much refreshed by his nap, he 
woke in playful mood. He tried to in- 
duce Lady to romp with him, but she 
preferred to doze. So, casting about in 
his shallow mind for something to play 
with, Knave chanced to remember - the 
prize he had hidden beneath the chicken- 
house. 
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Away he ambled, returning presently 
with the eagle’s head between his teeth. 
As he ran, he tossed it aloft, catching it 
as it fell—a pretty trick he had long 
since learned with a tennis-ball. 

Lad, who had lain down as near to 
sleepily scornful Lady as he dared, 
looked up and saw him approach. He 
saw, too, with what Knave was playing. 
And as he saw, he went quite mad. Here 
was the thing that had caused Lady’s in- 
terrupted punishment and his own black 
disgrace. Knave was exploiting it with 
manifest and brazen delight. 

For the second time in his five-year 
life—and for the second time in three 
days—Lad broke the law. He forgot, in 
a trice, the command “Let him alone!” 
And noiseless, terrible, he flew at the 
gamboling Knave. 

Knave was aware of the attack barely 
in time to drop the eagle’s head and 
spring forward to meet his antagonist. 
He was two years Lad’s junior and was 
perhaps five pounds heavier. Moreover, 
constant exercise had kept him in steel- 
and-whalebone condition, while lonely 
brooding at home. had begun of late to 
soften Lad’s tough sinews. 

Knave was mildly surprised that the 
dog he had looked on as a dullard and a 
poltroon should suddenly have developed 
a flash of spirit. But he was not at all 
unwilling to wage a combat whose vic- 
tory must make him shine with redoubled 
glory in Lady’s eyes. 

Like two furry whirlwinds the collies 
spun forward toward each other. They 
met, upreared and snarling, slashing 
wolf-like for the throat, clawing madly 
to retain balance. —Then down they went, 
rolling in a right unloving embrace, 
snapping, tearing, growling. 

Lad drove straight for the throat. A 
half-handful of Knave’s golden ruff 
came away in his jaws. For except at the 
exact center, a collie’s throat is pro- 
tected by a tangle of hair as effective 
against assault as were Andrew Jackson’s 
cotton-bale breastworks at New Orleans. 
And Lad had missed the exact center. 

Over and over they rolled. They re- 
gained their footing and reared again. 
Lad’s saber-shaped tusk ripped a furrow 
in Knave’s satiny forehead ; and Knave’s 
half deflected slash in return set bleeding 
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the big vein at the top of Lad’s left ear. 

Lady was wide awake long before this. 
Standing immovable, yet wildly excited, 
—after the age-old fashion of the female 
brute for whom males battle and who 
knows she is to be the winner’s prize,— 
she watched every turn of the fight. 

Up once more, the dogs clashed, chest 
to chest. Knave, with an _ instinctive 
throwback to his wolf forbear of five 
hundred years earlier, dived for Lad’s 
forelegs, with the hope of breaking one 
of them between his foaming jaws. 

He missed the hold by a fraction of 
an inch. The skin alone was torn. And 
down over the little white forepaw—one 
of the forepaws that Lad was wont to 
lick for an hour a day to keep them 
snowy—ran a trickle of blood. 

That miss was a costly error for 

Knave. For Lad’s teeth sought and 
found his left shoulder, and sank deep 
therein. Knave twisted and wheeled 
with lightning speed and with all his 
strength. Yet had not his gold-hued ruff 
choked Lad and pressed stranglingly 
against his nostrils, all the heavier dog’s 
struggles would not have set him free. 
- As it was, Lad, gasping for breath 
enough to fill his lungs, relaxed his grip 
ever so slightly. And in that fraction of 
a second Knave tore free, leaving a 
mouthful of hair and skin in his enemy’s 
jaws. 

In the same wrench that liberated him, 
and as the relieved tension sent Lad 
stumbling forward, Knave instinctively 
saw his chance and took it. Again 
heredity came to his aid, for he tried a 
maneuver known only to wolves and to 
collies. Flashing above his stumbling 
foe’s head, Knave seized Lad from be- 
hind, just below the base of the skull. 
And holding him thus helpless, he pro- 
ceeded to grit and grind his tight- 
clenched teeth in the slow, relentless 
motion that must soon or late eat down 
to and sever the spinal cord. 

Lad, even as he thrashed frantically 
about, felt there was no escape. He was 
well-nigh as powerless against a strong 
opponent in this position as is a puppy 
that is held up by the scruff of the neck. 

Without a sound, but still struggling 
as best he might, he awaited his fate. 
No longer was he growling or snarling. 
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His patient, bloodshot eyes sought wist- 
fully for Lady. And they did not find 
her. 

For even as they sought her, a novel 
element entered into the battle. Lady, 
hitherto awaiting with true feminine 
meekness the outcome of the scrimmage, 
saw her old flame’s terrible plight, under 
the grinding jaws. And, proving her- 
self false to all canons of ancestry,— 
moved by some impulse she did not try 
to resist,—she jumped forward. For- 
getting the pain in her swollen foot, she 
nipped Knave sharply in the hind leg. 
Then, as if abashed by her unfeminine 
behavior, she drew back, in shame. 

But the work was done. 

Through the red war-lust, Knave 
dimly realized that he was attacked from 
behind—perhaps that his new opponent 
stood an excellent chance of gaining 
upon him such a death-hold as he him- 
self now held. 

He loosed his grip and whizzed about, 
frothing and snapping, to face the sup- 
posed danger. Before Knave had half 
completed his lightning whirl, Lad had 
him by the side of the throat. 

It was no death-grip, this. Yet it was 
not only acutely painful, but it held its 
victim quite as powerless as he had just 
now held Lad. Bearing down with all 
his weight and setting his white little 
front teeth and his yellowing tusks 
firmly in their hold, Lad gradually 
shoved Knave’s head sideways to the 
ground and held it there. 

The result on Knave’s activities was 
much the same as is obtained by sitting 
on the head of a kicking horse that has 
fallen. Unable to wrench loose, helpless 
to counter, in keen agony from the pinch- 
ing of the tender throat-skin beneath the 
masses of ruff, Knave lost his nerve. 
And he forthwith justified those yellow- 
ish streaks in his mouth-roof whereof the 
baggage-man had spoken. He made the 
air vibrate with his abject howls of pain 
and fear. He was caught. He could not 
get away. Lad was hurting him horribly. 
Wherefore he ki-yi-ed as might any 
gutter cur whose tail is stepped upon. 

Presently, beyond the fight haze, Lad 
saw a shadow in front of him, a shadow 
that resolved itself, in the settling dust, 
as the Master. And Lad came to himself. 

















He loosed his hold on Knave’s throat, 
and stood up, groggily. Knave, still 


yelping, tucked his tail between his legs 


and fled for his life—out of The Place, 
out of your story. 


Slowly, stumblingly, but without a 
waver of hesitation, Lad went up to the 


Master. He was gasping for breath, and 
he was weak from fearful exertion and 
from loss of blood. Up to the Master he 
went, straight up to him. And not until 
he was a scant two yards away did he see 
that the Master held something in his 
hand—that abominable, mischief-making 
eagle’s head, which he had just picked 
up! Probably the dog-whip was in the 
other hand. It did not matter much. 
Lad was ready for this final degradation. 
He would not try to dodge it, he the 
double breaker of laws. 
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Then—the Master was kneeling beside 
him, the kind hand caressing the dog’s 
dizzy head, the dear voice—a queer break 
in it—saying remorsefully : 

“Oh Lad! Laddie! I’m so sorry. So 
sorry! You’re—you’re more of a man 
than I am, old friend. I'll make it up 
to you, somehow!” 

And now besides the loved hand, there 
was another touch, even more precious— 
a warmly caressing little pink tongue 
that licked his bleeding foreleg. 

Lady—timidly, adoringly—was trying 
to stanch her hero’s wounds. 

“Lady, I apologize to you too,” went 
on the foolish Master. “I’m sorry, girl.” 

Lady was too busy soothing the hurts 
of her newly discovered mate to under- 
stand. But Lad understood. Lad always 
understood. 
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story of Harold Lambert, the wallflower who 





became the social czar of his home town. 


Boosting 
Beatrice 


| LA M- 
i BERT 
ae) was taking 
a stroll alone, in the 
late afternoon, ut- 
terly content. 
Though but a few 
weeks had passed, it 
seemed to him a long 
time since he had 
been a self-deprecia- 
tory boy, lurking in 
the background of 
the town and of his 
friends’ minds. Now 
he was the social 
leader of his set: 
Flossie Harlowe, who had for so long 


py ea: 





ignored his wordless devotion, was anx-. 


ious to have it put into words; Caroline 
Walton, the daughter of the banker who 
employed him, had come home from 
school and claimed him as the only man 
in town who understood style ; Bud Hen- 
derson, the former head of the young set, 
though truculent and resentful, had for 
the present permitted him the leadership. 
As Harold walked along the tree-shaded 
streets of Royal, he felt that his only 
care was the necessity of delicately bal- 
ancing the claims of Flossie and Caro- 
line. It was a perilous matter; but for 
the present he felt capable of handling it. 
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He approached an 
% old Colonial - house 
“badly in need of 
painting, which 
stood in a neglected 
grass-grown yard 
where the trees grew 
high and_ thick- 
bodied. By the gate 
stood a tall, black- 
haired, black-browed 
girl. She was good- 
looking, but her face 
was a thought too 
determined to please 
Harold; he liked 
Caroline’s type, 
which promised in- 
stant yielding, or Flossie’s type, promis- 
ing a piquant defiance which would after- 
ward give way to yielding. This girl’s 
manner threatened to be imperious the 
very first chance it got. Not that Harold 
saw all this in her; all he saw was Bea- 
trice Archer, a long-legged, thick-haired 
girl in a faded gingham dress, deliver- 
ing the washing at his mother’s back 
door—a girl with whom he had gone to 
grammar school and high school. He 
vaguely remembered having heard that 
she had left Royal, and had then, after 
three years, come back. 

“Lo, Beatrice,” he said, lifting his 
hat to her as a young lord would recog- 
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nize the 
tenantry. 

“Harold, may I—may I speak to you 
a moment?” she said. 

He looked at her inquiringly. He was 
surprised that she stopped him, and more 
than surprised at her lovely voice. It 
had not always been lovely, but now he 
heard it in the cadences which he himself 
was striving to attain. She looked un- 
certain, and this mood gave her, for the 
moment, an appeal that Harold liked. 
Moreover, he remembered that at school 
she had always called him “Harold,” 
when everyone else said “Harrie.” He 
opened the gate. 

“T—hardly know how to _ begin,” 
Beatrice said, but she led him to a de- 
crepit bench under an oak tree. 

Harold smiled kind encouragement 
upon her. 

“Tt’s only this,” Beatrice said: “two 
months ago you didn’t count for much 
in this town—and look at you now! 
How did you do it? Can you tell me 
how? Or will you do it for me?” 

Harold looked at her with starting 
eyes. Of course he was a democratic 
American, but then his people had 
always been one of the first families, 
while Beatrice’s mother had washed for 
her well-to-do neighbors, and Beatrice’s 
aunt had kept boarders in the fine old 
dirty-looking Colonial house before 
which they now sat. Beatrice, who was 
nothing if not astute, read his mind. 

“Oh, I know you’re one of the first 
families, but you haven’t always been; 
your people have been here only sixty 
years, and mine have been here ever since 
Royal started in  pre-Revolutionary 
times. When poor Mother died last year, 
and I came home to her funeral, I found 
a whole box of letters and deeds and 
things that told all about it. My two 
great-great-grandfathers, who were offi- 
cers in Washington’s army, started this 
town. Archer Street and Bayne Street 
were called after them. I have a chest 
full of the clothes my great-grandmother 
wore when she was visiting Dolly Madi- 
son. But my great-grandfathers ran 
downhill, and my grandfathers still 
more, and my father was only a poor 
farmer when he married my mother, 
who was a poor farmer’s daughter. And 
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he died when I was a baby, and she had 
to mortgage the farm, and she lost it; 
then she worked with her hands to keep 
me ; and your mother, and Caroline’s and 
Flossie’s mothers, praised her for it— 
but none of you asked me to your 
parties.” 

Beatrice’s eyes were full of tears, and 
her voice was infinitely pathetic. Harold 
squirmed till the rickety bench creaked 
under him. 

“Don’t think I’m blaming anyone,” 
went on Beatrice; “but it always hurt. 
So three years ago when I finished high 
school, Mother went to help Aunt Grace 
in the boarding-house and I went to 
New York to study singing and dramatic 
art. Last month Aunt Grace’s husband 
died, and we found that the mean old 
miser had thousands and thousands in- 
vested, besides his two farms. Aunt 
Grace gave up the boarders and asked 
me to come back, and here I am.” 

“Here you are,” murmured Harold, a 
little blankly. 

“T need never work for a living now,” 
Beatrice said sadly. “I can have all the 
clothes I want. We could keep this 
place up in beautiful style. But—what’s 
the use! Harold, what can I do to make 
this town stop remembering that I used 
to come round to the back doors and 
wear the cast-off clothes of Caroline 
Walton and Flossie Harlowe?” 

Beatrice’s alert black eyes were soft 
with tears; her manner was beseeching 
and dependent. As Harold gazed at her, 
he felt a sense of protection. Before he 
knew what he was promising, he spoke: 

“I will boost your stock, Beatrice,” 
he said. 


HE words were out. They were un- 

wise words, for Harold had given 
himself a big assignment. But even as 
his heart quailed, Beatrice looked at him 
with a worshipful glance which he did 
not know was calculated. 

“Oh, Harold, how good you are, and 
how grateful I am!” 

“Not at all,” Harold said nobly. 

“T leave all the details to you,” Bea- 
trice said. “It may have occurred to you 
that important people in the town will 
have to call on me.” 

“Of. course,” Harold said. 




















“If your mother and Mrs. Ealing call, 
of the older people—” 

“T can promise for Mother,” Harold 
said, “though, as you may have heard, 
she and my sister are going to England 
immediately with my sister’s fiancé. But 
Mrs. Ealing—” 

Mrs. Ealing was the richest woman in 
town, and so pronounced an aristocrat 
that she annoyed even her intimate 
friends. She kept a butler and a foot- 
man; she got her clothes from New 
York; she spent as much time in New 
York as she could. She imported people 
from out of town for her parties. No 
one had been found good enough for her 
son Walter to marry, and her daughter 
had eloped because the man she wanted 
was not good enough. Mrs. Ealing was 
not without town relationships. Caroline 
Walton was her niece, and she was be- 
ginning to have the same ambitions for 
Caroline that she had had for her 
daughter. On the other side of the 
house, Bud Henderson was her nephew, 
and him she considered quite impossible, 
because he had been disrespectful to his 
fat and lazy cousin Walter. 

“Perhaps it’s too hard for you, after 
all,” sighed Beatrice. “I mean by that, 
too hard for anyone.” 

“Certainly not,” said Harold, with 
assumed confidence. 

“Of the girls, if Flossie and Caroline 
take me up, I’ll not need anyone else,” 
Beatrice said. “But I leave everything 
to you. I do not know life and society 
as you do, Harold. I do not see quite 
why you are being so kind to me.” 

Five minutes before, Harold would 
not have seen, either. But he warmed 
to the appealing creature at his side. 
The glimmering of a plan came into his 
mind. 

“The first thing I want you to do,” 
he said, “is get this house painted at 
once. Send for a landscape gardener 
from New York to come here and fix 
up your grounds. Go to New York 
yourself ; get some Colonial furniture—” 

“Aunt Grace’s house is full of it— 
but no one had known or cared.” 

“Well, go to New York and get some 
Oriental rugs; I bet you’ve none of 
those,” directed Harold. “Then you 
give me a few days to turn round in.” 
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AROLD began to turn around that 
evening in the presence of Caro- 
line Walton, on whom he was calling. 
She gave him a good opportunity by 
repining against the dullness of the 
town, saying that he was the only person 
in Royal who had any sophistication. 
He replied reproachfully that she found 
the town dull because she did not suffi- 
ciently identify herself with its inter- 
ests. 

“Why, I do, too,” cried Caroline, in- 
dignantly. “I belong to the Dorcas 
Society, and the King’s Daughters, and 
I sew a whole half day every week.” 

“Yes, that’s all right,” Harold said, 
“but you ought to join the D. A. R. 
I’ve heard your mother, and mine, and 
Flossie’s, and lots of the older women 
complaining that the D. A. R. chapter in 
this town is dying a natural death. It 
oughtn’t to; there is no town in this part 
of New York State which has so many 
memorials of Revolutionary times. 
There isn’t a prettier town—and yet 
there’s never been a State D. A. R. meet- 
ing here. And why? Because you young 
girls wont join and put in more life and 
pep generally.” 

“But they’re all so old,” objected 
Caroline; ‘‘we’d be bored—” 

“That’s what I’m saying. But if you 
and Flossie and a dozen others I could 
mention would join, they wouldn’t all be 
old. Why, you’d have glorious times— 
run it to suit yourselves, get rid of the 
old fogyism.” 

Caroline was always easily convinced. 
She promised to speak to a number ‘of 
her friends the next morning. She made 
things easy for Harold by suggesting 
that he talk to Flossie. 

“If J proposed it to Flossie, that 
would be enough to set her against it. I 
can’t think why Flossie is so disagreeable 
to me, nowadays,” she said, lowering her 
eyes consciously; “the time was when 
we were very good friends.” 

This was the sort of talk which at once 
delighted and terrified Harold. It called 
for a response which would show that 
he understood and did not understand. 
Harold knew that every time he made 
himself equal to such ‘a situation he 
would prove himself ready for a more 
weighty situation. He took her hand. 
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Pressing it lightly but significantly, he said: 
“Ah, Caroline, you are very wonderful.” 




















WHEN Harold approached Flossie he found her only 

partially receptive, especially when she wormed out 
of him the fact that he had already spoken to Caroline. 
She told him that she would think the matter over. 
She mentioned it to Bud Henderson. He, like 
Harold, had been a follower of hers since school- 
days, but always Bud had been more exacting than 
Harold. Of late he had begun to resent her partiality 
for Harold. Flossie had as much trouble to balance 
herself between him and Harold as Harold had to 
balance between her and Caroline. 

“Aw, piffle!”” growled Bud, his good-humored 
eyes sulky when Fiossie had finished her re- 
marks. “This is another scheme of young 
Harrie Leg o’ Lamb to get himself in the 
limelight! Not content with trying to lead 
our crowd around by the nose, he wants to 
run the D. A. R. Gee!” 

“Tt can’t be that,” said Flossie judicially, 
“for what could he get out of it? Men are 
not admitted.” 

“I guess he’d think it a fine thing to be a 
power behind the throne,’ Bud _ replied. 
“Anyhow, I’m against your fooling away any 
time with all the old ladies.” 

“Because Harold is for it?’ inquired 
Flossie. 

“Put it any way you like,” said Bud 
sourly; “but you’ve talked a lot about valuing 
my judgment. If you’d like to please me just for 
once (not that you’ve tried lately), cut out this 
D. A. R. stuff.” 

Flossie knew when not to be provoking. 

“Well, maybe I wont join it if you'll be good- 
natured for a little while,” she said. 
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ih [N the course of the next few days, Harold, on 

H behalf of Beatrice, conducted a correspondence 

with an exclusive State organization of women 

tk connected with Revolutionary matters and also 

got various letters of introduction from his future 

brother-in-law, Marston, an Englishman with some en- 

viable relationships in New York. Meantime a small 

army of painters and decorators took control of the old ~— f 

house in which Beatrice Archer lived, and she went to 

New York, whence immediately express packages began to 

come. Nor had Caroline failed to be assiduous in Harold’s 

behalf. At least fifteen girls had joined the D. A. R., and the 

organization was already beginning to feel thrilled with the new life. \ 
As soon as Beatrice returned, Harold asked his mother to call on her. —— 

It was not hard for her adored son to work on her sympathies and have her 

make the call the very day before she and her daughter departed for England. But 
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any good she could do Beatrice was swallowed up.in the fact of her romantic de- j he deli 
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The delicate narrative art of Harold pictured Beatrice as at once humble and proud in her adversity, willing to do the 
menial work which was temporarily hers, unwilling to presume on the distinction which 


was rightly hers through her high-placed ancestors. 
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parture. Harold must pin his hopes on 
Mrs. Ealing. 

He called at Mrs. Ealing’s house late 
one afternoon, feeling some trepidation. 
This was not lessened by Walter Ealing’s 
blunt remark. 

“Hello,” he said, giving Harold a 
heavy hand to shake; “want to see Mrs. 
Ealing, do you? Well, dinner’s going to 
be late, anyway, so I guess it’s all right.” 

Harold hated the way Ealing had of 
speaking of his mother as Mrs. Ealing. 
Really, this Ealing family was very 
crude in its attempts to designate its 
superiority. By the time Mrs. Ealing ap- 
peared, Harold had so worked upon him- 
self that he presented to his unwilling 
hostess his very best manner—a mingling 
of sophistication and apparently un- 
studied charm, to which she was not ac- 
customed in the youth of Royal. 

“H’m,” she said, breaking into one of 
his remarks, “you’ve grown up, young 
Leg o’ Lamb! I’m not used to that in 
the boys of Royal.” 

She looked at him with a whimsical 
smile, and for the first time it occurred 
to Harold that maybe middle-aged and 
old persons were real people, with plenty 
of life in them yet, and not just bits of 
ancient history. The astonishing thought 
struck him that Mrs. Ealing was a per- 
sonality—that, in a way, a man could 
have almost as good a time with her as 
if she were forty years younger. It was 
borne in upon him that Mrs. Ealing did 
not get on with Royal, because its mid- 
dle-aged women were willing to be old, 
and that she, an old woman, was not 
willing to be old. Her whimsical smile 
and remark showed him that she had a 
sense of humor. 

“T do believe,” he said aloud, “that I’ll 
tell you exactly what I came for, in blunt 
words, instead of having you see through 
me, anyhow.” 

“Perhaps that would be better,” said 
the old lady. She added blandly to her 
son: “Walter, run away.” 

Ealing got up obediently. Then 
Harold told all that was in his mind, 
without reservation. She listened to him 
with wide, amused eyes. 

“Good heavens, child,’”’ she said, when 
he had finished. “You ought to be a 
Pretender, or something. You’ve under- 
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taken an amazing thing, and you'd 
calmly upset the whole town of Royal 
to get your end!” 

“You'll admit that I’ve begun pretty 
well,” Harold said, modestly. ‘I’ve en- 
listed your sympathy; you'll call on 
Beatrice.” 

“Of course I will, and I’ll do more 
than that. Only I warn you, Harold, I 
refuse to be bored. It wont do for me 
simply to call on the girl; no one will 
know I’ve done that. I'll take her 
driving, and I’ll act towards her in such 
a manner that people wont think I’m 
talking over clear-starching with her.” 

Harold smiled appreciatively. 

“But if I find her tiresome, I’ll see no 
more of her,” Mrs. Ealing said de- 
cidedly. ‘The only way I protect my 
arteries from premature high blood- 
pressure is by refusing to be bored.” 

“She wont bore you,” Harold said 
briefly. ‘She’s more a woman’s woman 
than she is a man’s woman.” 

The old lady smiled at the pomposity 
of his tone. 

“To resume,” she said: “I agree with 
you that you’ve begun well, and more 
than well; but, my beamish boy, don’t 
you know that you’ve undertaken some- 
thing more than a day’s work, in your 
little plan of getting the D. A. R. from 
the western part of the State to have a 
meeting here?” 

“It’s a suitable place, historically. 
Besides, I’ve got Caroline started talk- 
ing about the meeting.” 

“Pooh! that chit!’ said Mrs. Ealing, 
with a whole-souled contempt for her 
niece’s powers; “all those women would 
resent anything the new members pro- 
posed, partly because they are new, and 
partly because they are young.” 

“How do you propose to remedy my 
blunder for me?” asked Harold, with an 
air of affectionate reliance which made 
the old lady laugh. 

“T like your assurance !”’ she said ; and 
indeed she did. ‘‘You know,” she added, 
“that my people came to this country less 
than a hundred years ago. I’m not even 
an 1812 Daughter. So, officially, I’ve 
nothing to say. But unofficially, Harold, 
I'll give them a tea, and I'll speak in- 
dividually to the strong members, and 
praise the plan I understand they have 
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on foot, of inviting D. A. R. delegates 
from the western part of the State to 
meet here.” 

Harold grinned. 

“That'll fix them, and Marston’s let- 
ters and Beatrice’s new honor will do the 
rest.” 

Then he heaved a deep sigh. 

“Well, what else?” asked the lady 
with asperity. ‘Here I’m giving up time 
and energy—” 

“It isn’t that,” Harold said. “I am 
just thinking what I’ve missed because 
I wasn’t born in your generation.” 

“Get along with you,” she said, highly 
delighted. “‘I’d ask you to dinner, except 
that Walter always talks when we have a 
guest.” 


AROLD departed, thoroughly 
pleased with himself. He went 
home, ate a solitary dinner, and then 
called upon Beatrice to inform her how 
perfectly things were working out. When 
she heard what Mrs. Ealing had prom- 
ised, her dark eyes grew radiant, and 
then soft, and she said enough grateful 
things to satisfy even Harold’s appetite. 
Royal was wont to get its sensations 
out of small things. The town was 
amazed to see Beatrice Archer driving in 
Mrs. Ealing’s car, the object of agree- 
able attentions from that lady, while 
Ealing sat opposite them, as usual, half 
asleep and contented. That the eyes of 
the town had not been deceived appeared 
a few days later when Mrs. Ealing and 
Beatrice went together to the church 
picnic. Meantime, the town had waked 
up to the fact that the old Archer house 
glittered in white paint and that on the 
grounds the grass had been cut and the 
trees and hedges trimmed. The next 
sensation was Mrs. Ealing’s tea for the 
D. A. R.’s of Royal, where Caroline, 
Flossie and Beatrice poured. Mrs. Ealing 
had not been bored by Beatrice. 

Then the town waked up to the fact 
that no place in the State had more right 
to be proud of its history than Royal. 
It leaked out that pians were on foot to 
have a grand reunion there of the D. A. 
R.’s. While this was pending, the town 
records were searched out, and put in a 
glass case in the D. A. R. rooms. The 
inhabitants of old houses looked up their 
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histories and began to boast about them ; 
old trees and turnpikes bore neat black- 
lettered statements. 

And the crowning sensation! The D. 
A. R.’s would meet in Royal, but they 
could not accept the charming hospitality 
offered by Mrs. Harlowe, Mrs. Walton 
and others, since they were to be enter- 
tained at the residence of Royal’s Colo- 
nial Dame, who, it was understood, was 
also entertaining representatives of the 
other Colonial Dames of western New 
York. The town was agog. Thanks to 
Harold’s machinations, the name of the 
Colonial Dame was not at first men- 
tioned. The D. A. R.’s met and ques- 
tioned and looked at each other sus- 
piciously. Well they knew that none of 
them had the right to belong to the more 
exalted order. Who among them could 
boast of descent from officers? Who 
among them had an ancestor who had 
been of signal service to his nation? 

No one thought, in this connection, 
of Beatrice, the poor washerwoman’s 
daughter. In another connection they 
did speak of her. Who was she, to be 
putting on airs? Where did the money 
come from to paint the house? How had 
the girl got around Mrs. Ealing? Let 
Mrs. Ealing not think that she could 
dominate the town, take up. anybody she 
pleased and expect everyone to follow 
her example. It appeared that the young 
men, however, were following it, for two 
of those most prominent socially had 
been calling on her. She had been seen 
on the same day walking with both 
young Lambert and young Henderson. 
No one knew which one had begun. 

Harold knew: he had begun, and Bud 
had followed his example so promptly 
that it would be easy for half the town 
to believe that it was Bud who had set 
the example. Harold was annoyed. He 
could not very well say anything to 
Beatrice. For one reason, she could justly 
ask him if that were not the very thing 
they were striving for—that numbers of 
the young people should call on her. 
For another reason, he did not care to 
have Beatrice imagine that it really mat- 
tered to him who her other men callers 
were. 

What he could do to spike the guns of 
Bud, Harold did. At Flossie’s lawn- 
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She sang old-fashioned songs in her great- 
grandmother's old-fashioned gown. 


féte he 


made an EOF a 
opportunity ‘~ se of BRT a — 

to announce 4 i 

that Beatrice Bip \ 
was the mys- =. oe Sas 


terious Colonial 
Dame about whom 
the whole town was ™ 

curious. The company neglected ices and 
cake while he told them of the two colo- 
nels who were the ancestors of Beatrice, 
and of an earlier forbear through whose 
efforts little Rhode Island had remained 
a State all by its own self. He traced the 
heroic struggles of the failing family; 
he made comparisons to certain noble 
English earls who had driven hansom- 
cabs and tossed baggage before they had 
come into their heritage. His hearers 


inferred that Beatrice had come into her 
heritage, although he did not say it in 
so many words. 

The delicate narrative art of Harold 
pictured Beatrice as at once humble and 
proud in her adversity, willing to do the 
menial work which was temporarily hers, 
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unwilling to presume on 

the distinction which was 

rightly hers through her 
high-placed ancestors. Bea- 

trice was unassuming, he said ; 

it was only because Mrs. Ealing 
insisted that she owed it to Royal 
that she had thrown open her big 
refurbished house to the D. 

A. R. guests and the Co- 
lonial Dames who were 
coming. Mrs. Ealing wanted her 
to give a reception and invite 
everyone, not only the D.A.R.’s 
but everyone who counted, to 
meet the out-of-town guests. 
Mrs. Ealing said that she 







Pai 
ought to wear the gown her 
great-grandmother, Dolly 
Madison’s intimate friend, had worn 


when she visited the White House, and 
sing the old songs her ancestress had 
sung, in the sweet voice she had inherited 
from that ancestress. 

But Beatrice, Harold repeated, was 
most unassuming. She had not seen 
much of the young people of the town 
in late years, and she did not mean to 
take advantage of what was the pure ac- 
cident of her fortunes. For his part, 
Harold said, he had known of similar 
romances in fiction, such as—as Cinder- 
ella—and of several in real life, such as 
the Countess Sara Clavering, situated 
much as Beatrice had been. But he had 
never expected a full-size, Simon-pure 
romance such as .this to come and roost in 
the town of Royal. He had been so ex- 
cited by the romance, and so filled with 
admiration of Beatrice’s self-suppression, 
that he had been the first of the young 
people to call on her. He did not know 
if anyone had followed his example 

“Oh, no, you don’t, nor of anyone who 
set you the example,” growled Bud 
Henderson. 

“But, dear people,” finished Harold, 
“Beatrice is a bully fine girl, and I know 
that she beat most pf us in her records 
in high school.” 

“You betcha,” said a cordial masculine 
voice; “she used to do my algebra for 
me when I was a freshie and she a 
senior.” 

“She was always ready to prompt any 
of us in class,” said a girl, “and I must 
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say, she never tried to walk with any of 
us at recess.” 

“She wasn’t a bit pushing, 
several voices. 

“Tf she’d been in town any time this 
last three years,” Harold went on, “Elsie 
would have seen a lot of her. She and 
my mother called on her the day before 
they went abroad, and they were de- 
lighted with her.” 

“I’m going to see her,” said an 
impulsive feminine voice. 

“And I!” said another. 

“We'll all go!” cried a 
third. “It’s awfully ro- 
mantic, as you say, Har- 
old, and after all, we’re 
old schoolmates.” 

“Yes, we are,” 
sneered the dis- 
gruntled Bud. 
“Precious little 
mating you did 
with her in 
school. I’ve seen 
her go home often 
enough alone, with 
a gang of you girls 
in front of her and a gang behind, and 
none of you asking her to join you.” 

“You’re perfectly ridiculous, Bud,” 
said a spirited feminine voice. “Do you 
think we were going to hurt her feelings 
by patronizing her?” 

“Besides,” said another, “if we had 
asked her to our parties, she couldn’t 
have come, for she didn’t have the 
clothes or the time; she had to work 
while we played. I’m awfully glad she’s 
got everything now that she never used 
to have.” 

“More than most of us,” said some one 
else. “She's got the smartest little elec- 
tric you ever saw: deep blue outside, 
cream-color cushions and silver fittings.” 

Harold smiled lambently. He knew 
by the intonation of his friends’ voices 
that already they had, in their minds, 
taken up Beatrice. They had called on 
her; their calls had been returned; she 
had invited them to her big reception. 
They had given luncheons in her honor. 
She was one of them. And he, Harold 
Lambert, was the author of this consum- 
mation which Beatrice had so devoutly 
wished. The dear child, clever as she 


” 


agreed 
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was, could never have done it alone. 

Ah, well, no doubt more than 7 
once, in the years of ig 
successful life to 
come, he would 
be called upon 


tobea Squire (iy . 
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He enjoyed to the 
full haing © power 

behind the throne; 

every compli- 
ment which Bea- 
trice received 
he took him- 


self. 


ATER on, Harold was strolling with 
Caroline up and down a path of the 
Harlowe garden. 

“Tt was awfully nice of you, Caroline,” 
he said, “to say you would call so 
promptly on Beatrice.” 

Caroline turned her blue eyes full 
upon him. 

“Why, what do you mean, Harold?” 
she said. “I didn’t say anything about 
calling on Beatrice.” 

‘““Wh—what?” stammered Harold. 
“When I was talking,—and it was you 
I was talking to, Caroline,—” 

“Maybe you were,” said Caroline 
frigidly ; “but I must say you couldn’t 
have been watching me listen to you, or 
you would have noticed that I never said 
a word.” 
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“But Caroline—” 

“But what?” she said. “I assure you, 
Harold, that I have nothing whatever 
against Beatrice Archer. Only, I haven’t 
much time, and I’ve got all the friends 
I need. I will say this, however: if all 
the others were not going to see her, I 
should. Or if you had taken me into 
your confidence before you told all the 
others, I might have felt that I was 
needed.” 

Harold’s self-esteem was somewhat 
pricked. In a flash he saw where he had 
blundered. He ought to have taken both 
Caroline and Flossie into his confidence, 
instead of molding them to his will along 
with the rest of his malleable friends, 
Ah, well, one could not become a finished 
politician all at once, reflected Harold. 
He was only twenty-two; the world did 
not expect a man to be a Chesterfield 
and a Talleyrand and a Machiavelli at 
twenty-two. All the same, this should be 
a lesson to him. 

“Don’t think I did not want to tell 
you, Caroline,” he said, in a pained voice. 
“But there is such a thing as honor, 
Beatrice—” 

“Did you quote to her, ‘I could not 
love thee, dear, so much, loved I not 
honor more?’ ”’ asked Caroline in a nasty 
voice. 

Could this be his gentle, teachable 








He sped across Mrs. Ealing’s 
lawn, for once forgetting his 
studied attitude of languor. 
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Caroline! Harold was too young to 
know what a change jealousy can make 
in the temper of a nice girl. But he did 
wish to set Caroline’s mind at rest as to 
Beatrice. 

“Naturally, since Beatrice and I are 
no more than acquaintances, nor ever 
will be more,” he said, coldly, “I do not 
quote poetry to her. But I do hold her 
secrets sacred.” 

“Certainly,” said Caroline serenely, 
having heard what she wanted to know. 
“T don’t want to acquire the secrets of 
your other friends. I don’t exactly know 
what you’re talking about, anyway, 
Harold. All I’ve been saying is that you 
and Beatrice don’t need me in your 
plans, and I’m sure you agree with me.” 

“TI shall not accuse you of injustice, 
Caroline,” said Harold, in a deeply 
grieved voice, “because you are at liberty 
to say anything you please to me, and to 
be as unkind as you can find it in your 


heart to be.” 


He finished the speech at the side 
porch of the Harlowe house and went 
away to seek Flossie, most of whose 
guests had departed. He waited until 
Caroline had come up and taken leave of 
her hostess. Then, having remembered 
Flossie’s contradictory disposition, and 
having planned carefully what he would 
say, and what she would reply, he re- 
marked : 

“IT suppose, Flossie, you will hardly 
be going to call on Beatrice like the 
others.” - 

“You're a good guesser,’ 
Flossie coolly. 

This wasn’t what Harold had ex- 
pected; he had planned that Flossie 
would say that of course she was going ; 
that she saw no reason why she shouldn’t 
do as everyone else did. 

“T thought you’d balk and shy,” he 

said bitterly; “I thought you'd re- 
fuse to do it, because { had sug- 
gested to the crowd to be kind to 

Beatrice.” 


’ 


announced 


—_ “Dear me, Harold,” said Flossie, 


her pansy eyes wide in surprise, 
“Bud suggested it to me a whole week 
ago. Beatrice told him all about this 
Colonial Dame thing in confidence, and 
he told me in confidence. But really, 
with Bud and you being so attentive to 
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her, she wouldn’t need much more so- 
ciety.” 

Harold held out his hand. 

““Good-by, Flossie,” he said in a tone 
of pain. “I haven’t deserved this of you. 
But I’d rather receive injustice at your 
hands than justice from some one who 
was less d—who was — good-by, 
Flossie.” 

He left her with a dejected air, and 
Flossie gazed after him uncertainly, and 
was disagreeable to Bud when he came 
up and asked her what she thought of 
Leg o’ Lamb’s polished oration. 


AROLD’S dejection did not last 

beyond the Harlowe front gate. 
For after all, his plans were, in the 
main, working out accurately enough, 
even if he had not been able to manage 
Caroline and Flossie. He went to see 
Beatrice and told her to stay indoors for 
the next two or three days and receive 
callers. This she did, and a week later 
she industriously returned the calls. 


{ 
She was sittingon ~ \\ 
her side porch, watch- 
ing the world through a 
screen of climbing pink 


toses. 
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When the last one was paid, she sent out 
cards to a reception to meet the visiting 
D. A. R.’s and Colonial Dames. Harold 
sunned himself in her progress and suc- 
cess. When she sang old-fashioned songs 
in her great-grandmother’s old-fashioned 
gown, his throat muscles worked in 
unison with hers. He enjoyed to the full 
being a power behind the throne; every 
compliment which Beatrice received he 
took himself. He walked among the 
guests of Beatrice with the air of a 
philosopher and a statesman. Dear, dear 
people; dear, dear puppets! He settled 
his glasses with the black horn rims 
more safely on his nose, and felt glad 
he was alive. 

And one week later, Harold’s little 
edifice bade fair to topple about Harold’s 
fair head. For strolling in one day to 
call on Mrs. Ealing, he was met by that 
lady with a cold stare. She did not ask 
him to sit down. She spoke with brevity, 
but with fire, telling him that he was the 
most presumptuous and injudicious per- 
son she knew, that she found him ex- 
ceedingly tiresome and hoped he’d not 
come to see her again until he had devel- 
oped both intellect and character. Har- 
old left her with his brain reeling. 
What did she mean? Whom was he to 
ask? He asked Beatrice, who replied 
that Mrs. Ealing was an ungrateful and 

# suspicious old woman who acted 
= as if she were trying to steal 
the spoons, and that a girl 

with no father to protect 

her, and a girl who had 

been poor and had had 

to do menial work 

for her living, must 

expect to put up 

with such in- 


a sults. Without 
py ii saying so, she 
J managed to make 
Harold feel in 
fault. 
pin wa He puzzled his 
Cg head in vain. Nor 
Cie, “a was his bewilderment 


.'% eased any by finding, 
AR ak 


Flossie and Caroline 
had called that afternoon on Beatrice. 
For the next few days the three of 
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them were constantly together. He could 
not call on any one of them because she 
was always with the other two, either in 
her own home, or in one or the other of 
theirs. Harold carried his head high, but 
he felt somehow as if all the members 
of his little kingdom were turning traitor. 

Then came the thunderbolt, in the 
shape of a letter from Beatrice, received 
one afternoon when he returned from 
the bank. It ran: 


Dear Harrie: 

You are my first friend, and you shall 
be my only confidant. I am doing what I 
never thought a nice girl would do—I am 
eloping. But there seems no other way. 
When Mrs. Ealing found that Walter liked 
me, she was furious, and would have no 
more to do with me. If it had not been 
for dear Caroline and dear Flossie, who 
have made it possible for Walter to meet 
me at their houses (I need not tell you 
that his mother would not let him come 
to mine), I fear Walter would never have 
had the opportunity to tell me of his de- 
votion. We are going to New York to be 
married. I have always wanted to be mar- 
ried in the Little Church Around the 
Corner. When we come back, dear Harold, 
we shall always want to see a great deal 
of you. 

Your grateful friend, 
BEATRICE. 


AROLD gaped. His quick imagina- 
tion visualized Beatrice coming back 
to Royal as the wife of the richest man 
in town, taking her rightful place as 
leader in the young married set—the 
washerwoman’s clever, clever child! 
Harold, who was anything but un- 
suspicious, wondered if Beatrice had 
planned this from the beginning. 

“T wouldn’t put it past her!” he ex- 
claimed. “By Jove! that girl could 
make a pawn of almost anyone.” 

By “almost anyone” he excepted him- 
self. He gazed at the letter a moment 
longer, and then Talleyrand and Ches- 
terfield and Machiavelli began to work 
in their disciple. He must have a finger 
in the pie. He couldn’t have Beatrice 
Archer using him and running her own 
wedding. He sprang up, got his hat, 
rushed out to the garage, sprang into his 
sister’s car and drove furiously to Mrs. 
Ealing’s. 

On the way, Harold calculated: Bea- 
trice and Walter were taking the five- 


o’clock local to Buffalo; or no, Beatrice 
would have taken that, and Walter would 
probably have set out earlier, taken the 
local to Rochester, and then the flier 
from Rochester to Buffalo. The first 
train leaving Buffalo for New York 
would be the eight-o’clock express. Yes, 
it could be done! 

He leaped out of his car and sped 
across Mrs. Ealing’s lawn, for once for- 
getting his studied attitude of languor. 
She. was sitting on her side porch, watch- 
ing the world through a screen of climb- 
ing pink roses. He vaulted the porch 
rail, sat down beside her and whispered 
fiercely : 

“T’ve a letter you’re to read. Don’t 
scream; your butler is listening. Don’t 
worry ; I’ll save your face for you.” 

He handed her the letter and talked 
amiable nonsense for the benefit of the 
servants while she read it. When Mrs. 
Ealing dropped the letter in her lap and 
stared at him with trembling lips and 
blazing eyes, he whispered : 

“T’ve thought it all out. You've got 
to save your face, don’t you see? This 
house belongs to Walter ; half the money 
is his. Somebody would have run off 
with Walter some time, and you can be 
glad it’s Beatrice. She’s a good sort, if 
you handle her right, and she’s got sense 
enough to see she has more to gain in 
this town if you are her friend than if 
you are her enemy. So have you more 
to gain that way. Now, you just can’t 
afford to have an elopement.” 

“No—no,” she muttered. 

“So you just tell Beatrice that the 
only reason you opposed the match was 
to see whether Walter was really in 
earnest—that all along you wanted the 
marriage, that this was just part of your 
plan!” 

“You'll never die of the truth, young 
man,” Mrs. Ealing said in a shaken 
voice. 

“You pack a suit-case—two of them: 
one for you and one for Beatrice’s Aunt 
Grace, who is about your size and who 
wont have time to pack. I’ll go get her 
and then I’ll take your automobile and 
drive like—I mean, drive exceedingly 
fast, and make Buffalo before the first 
train to New York pulls out. We'll 
catch them in the station. You can make 
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your little spiel, go on to New York for 
the wedding and send out cards from 
there.” 

The old lady nodded. Harold dashed 
back into his sister’s car, sped to the 
home of Beatrice, got her bewildered 
Aunt Grace and rushed back to Mrs. 
Ealing’s. She was sitting in the auto- 
mobile with two suit-cases. The smile 
with which she bade farewell to her 
servants was very creditable. Aunt Grace 
also had been instructed to look happy 
before the butler. Harold bundled Aunt 
Grace into the big car and drove off in 
leisurely fashion. Once off the street and 
on the road to Buffalo, he went so fast 
that the two old ladies behind him had 
plenty of opportunity to think before 
they spoke to each other. 

Harold was gloriously happy. Hadn’t 
he boosted Beatrice, though! Who would 
have done better than he? And how he 
had turned every obstacle into a little 
hill of victory! Was there another man 
in town that could have done it? There 
was not! The car sped on, and his mind 
sang. 


UFFALO at last! The railway sta- 
tion, with fifteen minutes to spare. 
Harold bought tickets for the ladies, and 
placed them close to the gate which led 
to the train the elopers must take. The 
elopers at last! Harold swooped down 
on them. 

“Hey, Bea!” he said, “lots of joy! 
The two old ladies are going along. 
Wish I could. Mrs. Ealing was schem- 
ing for this very thing all the time— 
crazy to have you take Walter.” 

Walter’s mother fell into his arms. 
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Harold kissed Beatrice, who looked at 
him unbelievingly but admiringly and 
affectionately. 

“Yes, she did want it—not,” she mur- 
mured colloquially; “but what you say 
goes, Harold.” 

Embraces between Beatrice and Mrs. 
Ealing—Walter pecking the cheek of 
Aunt Grace. Then Harold making his 
good-by’s. As he departed, Mrs. Ealing 
said to him shakily: 

“You're a shrewd boy, and a good boy, 
Harold.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Harold. 

A splendid whizzing ride back, with 
mental and physical singing most of the 
way. The car returned to Mrs. Ealing’s ; 
then Harold returned ‘home. Here he 
called up Flossie on the telephone. 

“T know it’s late, but I’ve news to tell 
you and Caroline of great importance,” 
he said. “I wish you’d arrange between 
you to whose house I’m to come, and call 
me up in a few minutes and ‘let me 
know.” 

Then he rang off and called up Caro- 
line, to whom he made precisely the same 
remark. Next, with an air of supreme 
satisfaction, he lighted a cigarette. 

“They'll scarcely be able to figure out 
which one of them I called up first,” he 
mused. “I’m going to confide this whole 
story in them both, so that will show 
them both that they break just about 
even. Their future with me is in their 
own hands, if they know how to tse it. 
I’m curious to know which of them wins 
out.” 

And with a smile of ineffable serenity, 
Harold waited for the telephone-bell to 
ring. 
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Crookedness 


of Magruder 


The love story of a jockey who “could hide behind 


a corkscrew.” 


By Octavus Roy Cohen 
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““ 


[ume | HE proper way to gamble,” 


Zt | orated Spider Hawkins, “‘is 
& > never to take a chance. There 

just aint no sense in a man 
risking his money these days. Things is 
too easily fixed.” 

Jockey Skeets Magruder lighted a 
fresh cigarette with the glowing end of 
one which had served its purpose in life, 
and surveyed his employer with a look 
in which he strove, with little success, 
to inject indifference. 

If, as was said of Skeets Magruder, 
he was crooked enough to hide behind a 
corkscrew, then Spider Hawkins, owner 
of a small but select stable, was the non- 
pareil of fiendishly cunning fraudulence. 
The best that could be said of Spider 
was in praise of his originality. He was 
a thorn in the sides of the judges and 
the bookmakers. He never tried the same 
thing twice and scarcely ever failed in 
his efforts to remove horse-racing from 
the class of sports which are decided by 
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form and chance. To him, a form-book 
was something to be turned topsy-turvy. 
The judges, the bookmakers, and the dis- 
gruntled owners who had never gained 
access to the inner circle of horsemen 
who rode their races the evening before 
the first bugle, knew that Spider con- 
stantly directed crooked races, but some- 
how even the keenest of them had failed 
to find positive proof. 

As for the Spider, he viewed the puny 
efforts of the track officials with quiet 
contempt, and wore his laurels as king 
of the live ones with a modesty befitting 
a true monarch. 

“It’s a great little game,” he was wont 
to remark, “and I wouldn’t miss it for 
the world. These here guys gunnin’ for 
me all the time, anxious to rule me offen 
the turf—and me pullin’ the rawest kind 
of stuff right under their noses, and they 
never gettin’ hep. A great little game!” 

Thus it was that Skeets Magruder, 
who was under exclusive contract to 
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Spider Hawkins, worshiped his employer. 
For Skeets aspired to kingdoms of his 
own. He had long since discovered that, 
aside from the big tracks, the racing of 
to-day is a battle of wits rather than of 
horseflesh ; and early in his career he had 
set himself to amass a fortune before the 
advent of that unlucky day when he 
should be caught with the deadwood and 
disbarred from all tracks controlled by 
the Jockey Club. 

His efforts had met with much success, 
and his bank-account had grown in a 
manner hardly commensurate even with 
the high salary he received. Spider knew 
a good thing when he had it, and he saw 
to it that Skeets carried a winning ticket 
in his bootleg when he went to the post. 

Usually this winning ticket bore the 
name of Skeets’ mount, for the simple 
reason that Skeets was by far the best 
rider on the track and one might feel 
easier in the event of some rank outsider 
making a bid for first honors, causing 
real riding to be resorted to; but time 
and again Skeets had taken a good horse 
to the post with riding orders—orders 
which called for the victory of a long 
shot. And Skeets made good. 

The judges, of course, were not blind 
to Skeets’ frequent wanderings from the 
paths of the righteous, but to date they 
had been unable to put their usually 
astute fingers on any one specific mis- 
demeanor ; and the little jockey strutted 
his way happily each morning to the 
bank, more or less richer for the work 
of the day before. 

With the honor that is supposed to 
exist among thieves, Spider and Skeets 
treated each other fairly. It is probable, 
however, that this was because of the 
simple fact that each was indispensable 
to the other’s welfare. Together they 
constituted a power. Divided, they would 
merely have been two crooks. And there 
is a difference. 

Allied in Spider’s nefarious schemes 
to separate the bookies from the money 
which they took from the public were 
seven other owners. They, seldom did 
more than furnish the horses required 
and the proper jockeys. Beyond mildly 
suggesting new methods of fixing races, 
they had little to say and less to-do— 
save cash their tickets after each race 
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which had been under discussion in their 
privy council. 

But on the track could also be found 
two other distinct cliques of © horse- 
owners. The first, which was so tiny and 
so insignificant as to be apart from this 
story of guile and near-thievery, was 
composed of a few horsemen who raced 
their horses according to form, who 
therefore were not rich in the goods of 
this world, and who continually marveled 
at the decreasing power of prophesy in 
their form-books. 

The second clique was composed of 
owners who longed to join the circle of 
which Spider Hawkins was the oracle, 
and who were barred for any one or more 
of a number of reasons—insignificance, 
untrustworthiness, a too great fondness 
for talking, lack of discretion in betting, 
or general uselessness. They worked to- 
gether after a fashion, these men, but 
somehow their schemes usually went 
wrong: they lacked the organization, the 
perfect system which rendered Spider’s 
clan almost immune from mistakes. 

And besides, with few exceptions, their 
horses didn’t have the class. Their 
stables were composed largely of selling- 
platers. And it was principally because 
of their secretly admitted inferiority that 
their disbarment from Spider’s select 
few rankled most. And one and all they 
cherished two ambitions: first, to out- 
guess the higher-ups, and second, to com- 
plain to the judges in a discreet way and 
at the proper time and with such effect 
as would result in the turf death of 
Spider Hawkins and Jockey Skeets 
Magruder. 


HE was about five feet and three 

inches in height, all curves and com- 
plexion and dimples, and wise to the 
ways of the track and the horses and 
men thereon. Furthermore, she was the 
daughter of Hampton Sayer, owner of 
Rosabelle, Mignonette and other horses 
of more or less quality. And Hampton 
Sayer was allied with none of the three 
factions at the track. He fought his own 
fight, and every once in a while he man- 
aged to slip a winner across and clean 
up enough to last him until the next 
time. 

But Hampton had secret ambitions; 
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and his hopes and prayers were wound 
up in his maiden two-year-old, Clover 
Leaf ; in Lige Buttons, his negro jockey ; 
and in Clarice, his daughter. To Clarice, 
seated before him in the tack-room of 
his stable, he talked with much frankness 
and effect. 

“There is much crookedness on this 
track,” quoth he, ‘and a man who races 
his horse straight hasn’t got a show. 
Now I’ve got Clover Leaf entered in the 
Palmetto Stakes: it’s the richest two- 
year-old prize of the meeting, worth over 
six thousand dollars to the winner. And 
Clover Leaf is the best horse in that race 
—with one exception.” 

“And that is—” 

“Spider Hawkins’ filly, Miss Jones.” 

“Then—” she prompted. 

“Miss Jones is going to the barrier a 
heavy favorite—maybe an odds-on fa- 
vorite. Running true to form, she’s sure 
to win. The bookmakers know she should 
win; everyone on the track knows she 
should win. The public will bet heavily 
on her.” 

“Then I don’t see—” 

“Of course you don’t. Just wait until 
I have finished. As I was going to say, 
it is a bad day at the track when the 
heavily played favorites win. Why? 
Because once the betting starts, the odds 
are determined by the amount of betting 
done on any special horse. The horse 
that goes to the barrier a heavy favorite 
goes that way because the public has bet 
heavily on it; and when it wins, the 
bookmakers lose. But on Saturday 
two weeks from day after to-morrow, 
that is—the bookmakers wont worry 
much. They’ll be glad to take bets on 
Miss Jones, I’m thinking.” 

“Why ?” 

“Because Spider Hawkins isn’t the 
kind of man to let the favorite win in 
such a race as that. And worse: Skeets 
Magruder is up—and Skeets can pull a 
horse better than any other jockey in 
this country. He’ll do it right before the 
judges’ eyes and never be caught at it. 
He’s clever, that boy is.” 

“But,” argued the girl with a logic 
unanswerable save by one versed in the 
ways of the track, “why is it that Miss 
Jones wont win—she being the best 
entry and having the best jockey?” 














“A good question—easily answered. 
Principally, I should say, because it 
looks too much like she can’t lose. Of 
all the one best bets I’ve ever laid my 
eyes on, Miss Jones is it. I can’t believe 
that Spider counts on making a killing 
with her. He’s let her do her best over 
the course with every man on the track 
holding the watch on her. That just aint 
natural—that’s all. When a man plans 
a killin’, he don’t take everybody into the 
secret. It’s my belief that Miss Jones is 
going to lose—but I aint sure. 

“Y’see,” he continued earnestly, “it’s 
this way: I’m fighting a lone hand at 
this track, and I have to resort to tricks 
—no,”—noticing the girl’s suddenly 
heightened color,—‘‘not crooked tricks, 
but perfectly legitimate tricks—to even 
make ends meet. And I’ve set my heart 
on the Palmetto Stakes. I want Clover 
Leaf to win that.” 

“Rint =.7” 

“Y’see, Clover Leaf is better than any- 
one knows. I’ve raced her three times, 
to get her broken to the barrier, and she’s 
finished among the also-rans every time. 
She’s still a maiden—” 

“A maiden ?” 

“A maiden is any horse, male or fe- 
male, of whatever age, which has never 
won a race. The minute a horse wins a 
race, it ceases to be a maiden. As I was 
saying, Clover Leaf is still a maiden—” 

“Then what makes you think she is the 
best horse in the race, barring Miss 
Jones ?” 

“Because—well—that’s one of those 
tricks I’ve had to resort to in this battle 
of wits with these crooks. Lige Buttons 
has been up every time Clover Leaf has 
started, and he’s seen to it that she—er— 
a—didn’t strain herself.” 

A look of doubt in the girl’s eyes 
gradually was dispelled by the ingenu- 
ousness of her father’s smile. 

“T see.” ' 

“Just so! Just so!” Hampton Sayer 
rubbed his palms benignly. “I knew you 
would understand. To continue: Bar- 
ring only Miss Jones, Clover Leaf is the 
best horse in that race. If Miss Jones 
doesn’t win, Clover Leaf..will canter in 
under wraps ahead of that field. It’s six 
furlongs, and she can éat that distance 
alive. She was just naturally born to it.” 
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“But what-I don’t understand,” per- 
sisted the girl, “is why Miss Jones 
shouldn’t—or wont—win.” 

“T see—just what I’m getting at. Ken 
Browne, a henchman of Spider Hawkins’, 
has an entry in this race, a beautiful lit- 
tle colt named Baby Boy, by Billy Boy 
out of Baby Doll, as fine a little bit of 
horseflesh as you’ve ever seen. As good 
as he is, there are few who know it. He’s 
a maiden, and whenever there’ve been 
clockers on the track, he’s worked out 
under wraps. I think that bunch has the 
bookies fooled. I believe that Baby Bey 
will go to the barrier at about four or 
five to one—and romp home a winner. 
But it’s my belief that the distance is too 
much for him—against Clover Leaf. 
Little ol’ Clover can finish stronger after 
the five-and-a-half-furlong mark is 
passed than she can in a five-furlong 
race. She’s just naturally a sticker. If 
I’m right and the race has been fixed for 
Baby Boy to win, he’ll lead all the way, 
with Skeets Magruder fighting to hold 
Miss Jones in. Then in the last furlong 
Clover Leaf’ll come up with a rush, and 
they’ll be so surprised, never having 
noticed her, that she’ll flash in an easy 
winner. Get me?” 

The girl’s eyes were shining. She was 
leaning forward, staring fascinatedly at 
her father, her hands clasping and un- 
clasping. She loved horses and, as she 
expressed it, thought a race “perfectly 
adorable.” 

“Isn’t that grand!” she breathed in 
awe. “Just think of Clover Leaf winning 
that way.” 

Sayer scratched his head. 

“That’s where I want your help,” he 
remarked craftily. “I want you to help 
me find out whether Skeets Magruder is 
going to let Baby Boy win. If he’s going 
to ride Miss Jones for all she has in her, 
then not a nickel of my coin goes on 
Clover Leaf to win; but if Baby Boy is 
slated for first money, then—” And he 
paused expressively. 

“But how? What can / do?” asked 
the girl perplexedly. 

The father lighted a long black cigar 
and puffed meditatively for a few 
minutes. 

“What I’m asking you to do is all 
right,” he said slowly, choosing his words 
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with the greatest care. “There aint a 
thing about it that I’d be ashamed of 
asking my little girl to do. Now answer 
me this: Aint it fair, when I’m one of 
the few owners on the track running his 
horses straight—aint it fair for me to 
try and find out whether a crooked 
owner is going to do the same thing? 
Aint it?” 

“Tt seems so.” 

“Sure,”—enthusiastically,—“‘sure it is. 
And that’s all I’m asking of you. If 
Spider Hawkins is going to run Miss 
Jones like she should be run, then Clover 
Leaf hasn’t a chance. And that’s all I’m 
after—to find out whether Miss Jones is 
going to win or whether she’s going to 
be pulled. If she’s to be pulled, then it’s 
me for a plunge on Clover Leaf—and 
it aint taking much of a chance. The 
proper way to gamble,” he finished, un- 
consciously quoting Spider’s pet saying, 
“is never to take a chance. Then it aint 
really gambling, see?” 

She said she saw, though in truth it 
was all a bit hazy to her, this diplomacy, 
of the race-track. But, being hazy in her 
own opinions, she was prepared to accept 
those of her father. 

“What am I to do?” 

“You’ve seen Skeets Magruder?” 

She smiled slightly. 

“Rather. He’s been trying to flirt with 
me ever since I got back from school.” 

“I’ve noticed that,” remarked her 
father naively, “and—er—that’s the 
reason I imagined that you might, by 
being clever and cautious, have some— 
er—influence over him: er—ah—get 
him to tell you whether Miss Jones is 
going to win the Palmetto Stakes.” 

“But that wouldn’t be right,” ex- 
claimed she. 

“Right!” Hampton Sayer paced the 
length of his tack-room in righteous 
wrath. “Right! Do you mean that I’d 
ask my own daughter to do anything that 
wasn’t right? Not at all! Not at all! 
No more’n /’d do anything that wasn’t 
right. I aint built that way. It’s just” 
—with a hopeless gesture—“that you 
don’t understand.” 

“I’m trying to understand,”’—simply. 

“Er—yes, I guess you are. You see, 
it’s this way: If I asked you to learn 
from Skeets whether Billy was going 
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Miss Jones, 
Baby Boy 
and Clover 
Leaf thun- 
dered down 
the stretch, 
safely ahead 
of the field. 


to win — that 
wouldn’t be right. 


I’m willing to 

take my chances on 

that. To sum it all 
up, all I’m asking you 2 
to do is to find out ar oF 


from him whether the 
Palmetto Stakes is going to be run 


on the level—or whether it’ll be 
run the night before in Spider 
Hawkins’ stable. That’s all. Aint that 


fair enough ?” 


“But how’ll I go about it?” she asked 


in bewilderment. 

“How? J can’t tell you that. But I 
do know that Skeets is wild for an in- 
troduction to you, and if you’re nice to 
him, why maybe— I tell you what, it’s 
a shame that that jock aint had a square 
deal. Why, he’s as crooked as a ram’s 
horn. And why? Because Spider Haw- 
kins has had him under his wing ever 
since he was swiping—doin’ stable-hand 
work. And the poor kid aint never got 
his — er— moral balance. Why, who 
knows but what you might eventually 
influence him to leave Hawkins’ stable 
and come to mine? He’d have a chance 
to be straight here, to make something 
of himself. Why, if that kid rides many 
more crooked races, the judges are going 
to get wise to him, and then—well, one 
of the best jockeys on the American turf 
is going to get ruled off for life. That’s 
what. It’s a shame—a crying shame. 
But / can’t tell you how to get this in- 
formation from him. You’re a woman, 
and that’s for you to decide. But aside 
from his crooked riding, he’s a good 
enough .fellow. You'll try it, wont you? 
Of course, being discreet—” 

The woman in the girl was aroused. 

“T’ll do it,” she answered simply. 


KEETS MAGRUDER put his blue 
and white silks, the colors of Spider 
Hawkins’ stable, carefully in his locker. 
Once more he counted over the roll of 
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bills 
which had 
come to him by 


reason of _ three 

winning mounts. 

He smiled at his 

mirrored self, smiled the smile of self- 
satisfaction, satisfaction in the knowl- 
edge of careful work well done. Fortune 
had been kind to Skeets. The world was 
a good old place to live in. 

He donned a heavily striped silk shirt 
and stepped into a pair of trousers 
creased to razor-edge. He put on a pair 
of new white shoes over white silk socks 
and selected an unfrayed collar and a 
purple necktie to match the vertical 
striping of the shirt. When the tie was 
knotted to his satisfaction, he slipped 
a diamond horseshoe through the silken 
folds and then rumpled his brick-red 
hair with a tiny comb. Once again he 
smiled with his reflection. For Skeets 
Magruder was not at all unpleasing to 
the eye. - 

He strolled idly to the door—then his 
lithe figure stiffened, and he caught his 
breath sharply. Strolling with apparent 
aimlessness, yet nearer and nearer to the 
Hawkins stables, were Hampton Sayer 
and his daughter Clarice. And never be- 
fore had the girl looked quite as be- 
witching, quite as wholly desirable, as 
she did on this day when Fortune had 
smiled so lavishly. 

Skeets darted to his coat-hanger and 
slipped easily into the coat, pausing only 
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for a second to see that the creases were 
unbroken. He clutehed a white felt hat 
in his hand and sped back to the door. 
Then he- paused to fold a purple-edged 
gossamer-silk handkerchief and place it 
in the left breast pocket of his coat so 
that the corner of it overlapped most at- 
tractively. 

That operation finished, he strolled, 
eyes on the ground, across the route the 
father and girl were taking. Closer they 
came, and closer. Skeets stopped short 
to give them the path, and bowed in his 
most magnificent style. 

“Howdy, Mister Sayer,’- he mur- 
mured, looking everywhere save at the 
ravishing beauty of the young girl. 
“Howdy. Beautiful day.” 

“Beautiful,” returned the owner, mak- 
ing a move to pass on. He was playing 
his cards with the skill of a master. 

But Skeets was not one to pass Op- 
portunity by when she knocked at his 
very door. 

“Lester’s working out his bay colt 
over yonder,” he vouchsafed. “Good 
piece of horseflesh.” 


” 
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“Ves,” Sayer’s monosyllable contained 
a simulated note of annoyance. “Very 
good.” 

“Steps five furlongs in one-four,” per- 
sisted Skeets desperately. 

Sayer had known that for, some time, 
but it afforded a good chance, and he 
whirled in pretended surprise. 

“What ?” 

“Surest thing you know,” rattled 
Skeets, making the most of his chance. 
“Great little colt, that. Gonna make 
"em sit up and take notice when he gets 
barrier-broke. Le’s go over and look at 
him.” 

“T hardly think—” 

Clarice broke in, all 
dimples and excitement. 

“Oh! please, Daddy. I just love to see 
little horses run.” 

Sayer smiled paternally. 

“Oh! well, if you wish it—’ He 
turned to Skeets. “Skeets, allow me to 
present my daughter. Clarice, Mr. 
Magruder.” 

Skeets’ chest expanded to the utmost. 
He bowed low and extended his hand, 
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into which the cool, soft palm of the 
girl slipped confidingly. 
“Happy t’ meetcha!” 
jockey awkwardly. 
“Dee-lighted,” murmured .the girl. 
“Great stuff,” mused the father. Then 
to the others: ‘Look here, you two— 
I’ve got an engagement in town in half 


muttered the 


an hour. I haven’t time to watch that 
work-out—” 
“Mr. Magruder will take me in 


charge, wont you?” dazzled the girl. 

Skeets glanced apprehensively at 
Sayer. To use his vernacular, he realized 
that the girl’s father “had his number,” 
and he was fearful. But Sayer smiled 
genially, with just a sufficient shade of 
annoyance to make his attitude plausible, 
and then: 

“We-ell, if you wish it—Skeets, you’ll 
have her at the corner of King and 
Chestnut Streets at six-thirty, wont 
you?” 

“Yes sir—I’ll promise that,” beamed 
the deliriously happy Skeets. “I sure 
will, sir. I’ll see to it.” 

“S’long,” said the father, and strode 
toward the big gates. Skeets glanced at 
the girl, and the girl glanced at Skeets. 
Both were young—and so both smiled. 
Quite unconsciously Skeets’ arm slipped 
through that of the girl, and they started 
toward the rail. 

“There he goes,” shrilled Skeets as a 
bay speck whirled into the backstretch 
and pounded toward the upper turn with 
a tiny jockey crouched well over his 
neck. The girl clapped her hands. 

“Isn’t it wonderful!’ she breathed, 
and then: “But you are such a wonder- 
ful rider. I saw you ride Witching Wave 
to-day, and it was marvelous!” 

Skeets flushed modestly. His eyes met 
hers, and held them. In three seconds 
they were immersed in each other. The 
bay colt flashed down the stretch and 
swung once more before them, but this 
time they saw him not, for just about 
that time the girl had said: 

“Oh! but I know—I know you are the 
very best rider on the track!” And 
Skeets had replied, rather irrelevantly: 
“Do you know—you are the most beauti- 
ful girl I have ever lamped!” 

Fifteen minutes later Spider Hawkins 
strolled toward his stables. His eye roved 
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inquiringly about the course, and at the 
rail he saw Skeets and the girl. He 
stared unbelievingly for a few minutes, 
and then his body shook with deep, silent 
laughter, and he slapped his thigh 
gently. 

“Oh! chee!” he chortled. ‘““Now aint 
that just the richest thing ever! Skeets 
and Clarice Sayer! Oh! lud, wont ol’ 
Hampton throw a fit when he sees ’em.” 
He turned away, still shaking with 
merriment. He turned to view them once 


more.. “Go to it, Skeets old boy,” he 
choked. “This’s better’n a cage of 
monk’s.” 


HREE miles from the city, perches 

an amusement park where one may 
ride the carousels, the roller coasters, 
clutch one’s companion during the 
sweeping, rushing dive down the shoot- 
the-chutes, eat ice-cream cones, dance at 
five cents per couple per. dance, or row 
on the lake at two bits per half-hour. 
Somehow, this last form of diversion had 
appealed to both Skeets and the girl. 

For a fatuous ten minutes Skeets had 
swirled up and down the little lake, the 
water purling protestingly from the 
sharp prow of the little, flat-bottomed 
craft, exhibiting, with manly and for- 
givable pride, the strength of his wiry 
little arms and his aquatic skill. The 
girl praised lavishly, and somehow or 
other the frenzied stroking ceased and 
the boat glided, seemingly of its own 
accord, into a dark little harbor away 
from the madding crowd, far from the 
concessions, concealed even from the 
other boaters. 

Skeets had never been one for half- 
way measures. His capitulation had been 


_utter. Yet he had never ceased to marvel 


at the kindness of Fate which decreed 
that old man Sayer—or, as Skeets called 
him, the Old Gink—should allow his 
daughter to accompany Skeets on various 
and sundry excursions to the Park, the 
movies and the vaudeville houses. 
They were silent for a time, as young 
people will be when it is night and the 
music thrums from a distance and the 
stars twinkle overhead in silvery rivalry, 
and for some strange reason Skeets’ heart 
was pounding underneath his latest 
silken shirt ; and— 
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The girl spoke. 

“The Palmetto Stakes are to be run 
to-morrow, aren’t they?” 

Skeets looked up suddenly. The 
Palmetto Stakes bade fair to make him 
rich. It had been framed, of course, and 
Skeets knew that the right checks were 
to be in his bootleg when he went to the 
post. Baby Boy, of course. For Baby 
Boy was going to the post at about five 
to one, and he was the best thing in the 
race aside from Miss Jones. And how 
foolish to bet on an odds-on favorite 
when one might cash for several times 
the amount by playing a longer shot. 

Ves,” 

The girl leaned forward confidingly, 
and—quite by accident, of course—her 
hand brushed the jockey’s knee. It was 
as though an electric battery had been 
applied, and he stiffened—then saw the 
guilelessness of her, and relaxed slowly, 
exhaling audibly. 

“I’m going to do a horrid thing to- 
morrow,” she confided, — “perfectly 
horrid.” 

“No?” 

“Ves,” 

“How ?” 

“I’m going to—to—gamble!” 

“What?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

“On the Palmetto Stakes?” 

“Yes,” she nodded affirmatively. “And 
that isn’t the worst of it—I’m going to 
bet against Daddy’s horse.” 

“That’s wise—’ Then the jockey 
was struck with a thought. His voice 
assumed a harsh note. ‘““‘Who you gonna 
bet on? What bird’s gonna carry your 
checks ?” 

“What?” She flushed. “Why—why— 
Miss Jones, of course.” 

“No!” Skeets’ teeth snapped together. 
“Miss Jones?” he repeated inanely. 
“That’s the filly I’m riding.” 

“Of course. That’s why I’m going to 
bet on her. And Daddy says she’s the 
best thing in the race. Isn’t she?” 

“Ve-e-8." 

“Then why do you act so peculiarly ?” 

Skeets spoke torrentially. 

“Listen here, Miss Sayer, I aint givin’ 
no reasons—see, but don’t you go bettin’ 
no money on Miss Jones to win, see? Bet 
on—on—keep it quiet—on Baby Boy.” 
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“Baby Boy?” 

“Yeh !”-——grimly,—‘‘on Baby Boy.” 

*‘But—but—Baby Boy isn’t nearly as 
good a horse as Miss Jones, is he?” 

“N-o-o, but—” 

“Then what makes you think he’s 
going to win?” 

“A hunch—” 

“A hunch. But just a hunch isn’t 
going to defeat the best horse in the race, 
especially”—an impressive pause—‘“‘with 
the best rider on the track on his back.” 

“T tell you—” 

“T don’t care. I’ve got some money 
saved up, and I’m going to bet it on 
Miss Jones.” 

“No!” Skeets’ voice was 
“Don’t!” 

“But why?”—poutingly. 

“Because,” — desperately, — “if you 
will have it: Baby Boy is going to win.” 

“Oh!” 

There was horror, disapproval, in her 
exclamation, and Skeets felt suddenly 
very small and very crooked. His con- 
science was awakened. 

“T reckon I hadn’t ought to tell you 
this,” he said pleadingly, “but now that 
I’ve gone that far I might’s well con- 
tinue. Y’see, racing aint what it useter 
be. There’s always a fight against the 
race-track people, and even the book- 
makers are always fightin’ the owners; 
so sometimes races are—er—fixed !” 

“Fixed !” 

“Yes,” he continued miserably. “I 
wouldn’t ha’ told you this if you hadn’t 
said you was gonna bet on Miss Jones. 
I just couldn’t let you do that when I 
know that Baby Boy is gonna win. It— 
it—it’s framed!” 

“Oh! Mister Magruder!” 

“Tt’s a rotten game,” he continued 
from the depths of his ignominy, ‘“an’ 
I reckon you'll hate me for it, but—” 

She covered his trembling hand with 
hers. 

“There, there !”’ she crooned, “I under- 
stand. It’s so—so—horrible—to think 
about. And I’m so sorry.” 

“But—but—you understand ?” 

“*Y-e-e-s, I guess so.” 

“And you'll bet on Baby Boy?” 

“No-o-o! I couldn’t do that. That 
wouldn’t be—fair. It’d be”—her voice 
trailed off awesomely—“stealing. 


harsh. 
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“Then what—” 

“I’m just not going to bet at all 

Skeets’ breath oozed from him in a 
great relieving sigh. 

“That’s better,” he remarked; but to 
himself he said: “Thank Gawd!” 


"”)? 


INE starters capered restlessly at the 

barrier, ready for the six-furlong 
Palmetto Stakes for two-year-olds. 
Across the field a huge crowd jammed 
the stands and enclosures, eyes and field- 
glasses trained eagerly on the tiny dots 
of color atop the horses. 

As had been expected, Miss Jones 
ruled favorite at four to five; Baby Boy 
was second choice at three to one, after 
opening at five to one. Star Gazer held 
third place in the players’ esteem with 
odds of nine to two, and Pacemaker was 
fourth choice at six to one. The others, 
with Clover Leaf at eight to one, ranged 
down to Nicodemus at sixty to one. 

Star Gazer acted badly at the post. 
His jockey, holding him back for a 
flying start, excited the starter’s wrath, 
and that dignitary was surrounded by a 
halo of sulphurous language. 

“You, Grogan!” he howled, for the 
twentieth time, “if you don’t bring that 
goat o’ yourn up here mighty quick, th’ 
officials are gonna hear about it. No, 
you don’t! Up! Closer! In line.” 

The barrier flew up. A thunder of 
hoofs, a swirl of horseflesh, and the lithe 
youngsters were off on their short, pelt- 
ing journey. 

“A start!” screamed the starter as 
Lumberjack thundered by, nearly left at 
the post. “A sta-a-a-rt!” 

In the enclosure, glasses trained on the 
skimming racers, stood Hampton Sayer 
and Clarice. They were trembling with 
excitement—she with the sheer love of 
racing, for she had been true to her 
promise and had not bet; he because he 
had received her information and had 
bet all available cash on Clover Leaf, 

“Miss Jones ahead by a neck,” he mut- 
tered softly, “Star Gazer second, Baby 
Boy third. Clover Leaf fifth and run- 
ning easily. Come on, you Clover Leaf 
—come on, you ol’ dog. Up there, But- 
tons, hold to ’em.” 

They swung into the turn with Miss 
Jones still in the lead, Star Gazer second 





on the rail and Baby Boy closing with a 
rush. Sayer sighed with relief as he saw 
his little negro jockey take the turn wide 
and swing into the stretch with a clear 
road ahead of him. 

“Wise little jock,” he murmured. 
“Wise little jock. Easy workin’ now.” 

Star Gazer fell back slowly, and 
Baby Boy and Clover Leaf passed her. 
Skeets Magruder, riding easily, still held 
a short lead with Miss Jones. 

“Skeets’s pullin’ her back,” breathed 
Spider Hawkins. “Tha’s the «stuff, 
Skeets, ol’ boy. There he comes,’’—as 
Baby Boy closed the gap with a rush and 
ran neck and neck with the leader. “My 
Gawd.” And Spider clutched his com- 
panion in sudden fear. ‘‘Lookit that 
thing of Sayer’s! Lookit that Clover 
Leaf run. Come on, you Baby Boy!” 

Miss Jones, Baby Boy and Clover 
Leaf, with the first named at the rail, 
thundered down the stretch, safely ahead 
of the field, which was trailed by Pace- 
maker. The spectators eddied in a 
shrieking, frenzied mass. The three 
horses were neck and neck. 

“You Clover Leaf,” pleaded Sayer. 
“Here’s y’r chance—here’s where Miss 
Jones gets pulled.” 

Clover Leaf leaped ahead, with Lige 
Buttons crouched on his neck hand- 
riding his mount. And then— 

Skeets Magruder slid forward onto 
Miss Jones’ withers. He spoke affection- 
ately into his filly’s ear. 

“Go to it,” he murmured gently. 
“Show ’em somethin’ !” 

And Miss Jones did. Every perfect 
muscle of her perfect, thoroughbred 
body replied to the plea. Before the 
horrified gaze of Messrs. Hampton 
Sayer, Spider Hawkins, ef a/., the gap 
between Miss Jones and the struggling 
colt and filly who were fighting for the 
place became wider and wider. By a 
super-spurt the little filly, with Skeets 
Magruder up, flashed under the wire an 
-easy winner by two and a half lengths. 

The others had run true to form. 
Broken-hearted at the terrific pace, Baby 
Boy had faltered in the last half-furlong, 
and Clover Leaf went by him with a rush 
for second mnoney. The players shrieked 
with delight. The favorite had brought 
home the money. 
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Said the presiding judge to the asso- 
ciate judge, with some puzzlement: 

“That just shows you never can tell. 
I’d have swore that Spider Hawkins had 
framed up some sort of way. Never 
dreamed he’d have ’em run true to 
form. I had my eye on that Baby Boy.” 

“Me too,” agreed his subordinate. 


“That there Spider’s uncommon clever, 
though—lettin’ ’em run true to form.” 


THAT need to describe the meeting 
between Spider Hawkins and a 
sullen, uncommunicative little jockey 
yclep Skeets Magruder? What need to 
give the details of the furious anger of 
Hampton Sayer? 
“I knowed it,” he raved to his 
daughter. “That li’le jock’ is a born 
crook. He couldn’t do a straight thing 


a 


~) 


“J 

knowed it,” 

he raved. “That 
jock is a born crook.” 
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to save his neck. I—I—he— if I ever get 
my hands on him—” 

With her heart filled with bitterness, 
Clarice met the little jockey after several 
disgruntled owners had left the track. 
He smiled as he met her eyes, and then, 
as he fathomed that her greeting was not 
one of pleasure, he stepped forward. 

“What's the rub?” he inquired. 

“You—you—/ied to me.” 

“What? J lied to yeu?” 

“Yes,”—fiercely, almost tearfully,— 
“vou told me that Baby Boy was going 
to win.” 

“Oh.” Skeets paused. 
peculiar, strained voice: 


Then in a 
“And—and— 


~ you bet—on Baby Boy ?” 


“No!”—sharply. “I told you I wasn’t 
going to bet.” 

“Then what—” 

“My father bet on—on—” 

Skeets was nobody’s fool, and in him 
there surged a great and righteous anger. 
His tone became suddenly biting with 
contempt and pained surprise, his ex- 
pression and his words caustic, vitriolic. 

“So that’s it!’ he snapped bitterly. 
“Tried to work me for a sucker, eh? 
Your old man had a good thing on 
Clover Leaf and tried to put it 
across at a long price! So that’s 
where the land lies? He knew he 
could beat everything except 
Miss Jones. Hmph! Slick 
trick. And me— me, 
Skeets Magruder, was 
sucker enough to fall for 
it!’ He felt strangely, 
fiercely, hurt. “I’m telling 
you just one more thing, 
Miss Sayer, so you can laugh 
good and hearty—a real big 
ha-ha, see? I—” 
“Miss Jones—” 

was ill at ease. 
Skeets laughed 

harshly. 

“Sucker Magruder!” he 
mocked. ‘““That’s me! When you 
were so shocked last night, shocked 
that I was mixed up in a crooked 
deal, you reformed me—get that? 
—reformed me, Skeets Magruder! 
I rode a straight race. I made up 
my mind I wasn’t never gonna 
ride nothin’ but straight races any more. 


The girl 
shortly, 


’ 


* 
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That’s what you done. But now—” 
He shrugged dejectedly ; then he whirled 
abruptly and strode toward the gate. 

For a second she stared after him in 
paralyzed surprise. Then, almost in- 
voluntarily, her arms were outstretched 
toward him, and her lips formed the 
single word: “Skeets!” 

His step faltered, but he did not 
turn. 

“Skeets!” Her voice was a bit louder, 
a bit bolder; and this time he turned. 

“Well ?”’—gruffly. 

“Come here—Skeets.” 

She waited with heaving bosom and 
downcast eyes until he was very close to 
her. 

“T’ve been very naughty, Skeets,” she 
said softly, “and I suppose you will 
never, never forgive me. I—I—I’m 
sorry—but I can’t blame you. But it’s 
horrible—that’s what. It was Father. 
He—asked me to do what I did. He 
told me it would be all right for me just 
to find out from you whether Miss Jones 
was to win or not. I didn’t know 
whether it was right or wrong.... I'll 
admit that it didn’t look right—but he 
was my father—and I believed him. I 
understand now—” 

The big tender heart of Jockey Skeets 
Magruder melted. 

“Aw, say!” he muttered. “Don’t say 
nothin’ more about it. ‘That’s all 
right—” 

“Tt isn’t all right. My father took 
advantage of me.” 

“Don’t get sore on the old gent. He 
didn’t mean it for crookedness. It’s 
just a part of the game, see?” 

“Maybe. I don’t know the right and 
wrong of racing. But I am sorry. And 








even if you never speak to me again, 
Skeets, promise that you’ll keep straight, 
wont you? Always! Wont you prom- 
ise, Skeets ?” 

“Yes,”—absently,—“I’ll promise.” 

“That’s wonderful!’ Her eyes met 
his, and a sudden silence sprang between 
them. “Oh!” she gasped. 

“T was thinkin’,” remarked the jockey, 
kicking a clod absently. 

“Yes—” 

“T was thinkin’-—ah! say—I was 
thinkin’ maybe if—if—I kept straight 
an’ got some education in this nut of 
mine—if you—if I— Aw! you know.” 

Her face was very red, and she could 
not answer him. 

“T—-I—love you a heap, 
brokenly. 

Their eyes met again, and this time 
they held. 

“And—I—love you, Skeets,” she re- 
plied very softly. 

And Skeets couldn’t understand why 
she burst into a paroxysm of tears. 


” 


he blurted 


KEETS MAGRUDER sat alone in 

his room, pondering on the ways of 
the world—and of women in particular. 

“Think of it!’ he meditated. “The 
old gent playing me for a sucker through 
her. Making me double-cross Spider 
Hawkins.” He grinned broadly. “Well, 
her old man got Ais, good and proper, 
and that’s some satisfaction. And when 
he hears that her and me—aw, chee!” 

From his trousers pocket he produced 
a huge roll of bills. And slowly he 
counted them over. 

“Seven hundred and sixty-two,” he 
mused. “Thank goodness I had sense 
enough to bet on Miss Jones, anyway!” 











Everything would have been so much easier. 


struggle. Read of it in that great short story, 








IF ONLY SHE HADN’T LOVED THE MAN — 


But she did love young Douglass, and when it be- 
came necessary for her to give the testimony which condemned him, she faced a tremendous inner 
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HE struggles of a “smart 
set” to dominate a community 
of the old order of “decent, 
law-abiding, home-keeping, 
church-going citizens” make 
the background of this novel 

of small-city life, told in the genial, inim- 
itable Nicholson way. 

Old Uncle Tim Farley is a wealthy 
commercial pioneer, whose only social 
assets are his respectability and the busi- 
ness integrity that, built for him a loyal 
following. Opposed to him is Billy 
Copeland, spendthrift and member of the 
“smart set,” who has bought out Farley’s 
interest in the wholesale drug business 
Farley and his father built. He still owes 
Farley twenty-five thousand dollars. And 
between them stands Nan Farley, the 
adopted daughter of Tim Farley, who 
goes with Copeland’s crowd and encour- 
ages his attentions, both against Farley’s 
commands. 

Nan Farley is a beauty and a wit. She 
was rescued by her foster 


don. Later, when crossing the Club 
grounds, Nan meets Eaton and tells him 
young Amidon and she were childhood 
neighbors. Eaton’s interest in htr is 
quickened by her frankness. 


HAT night Farley berates Nan for 
meeting Copeland, and tells her if she 
doesn’t stop seeing him he is going to fix 

it so there will be no money for her. 
Nan vows that she has no intention of 
marrying Copeland and cajoles Farley 
into a better humor. She keeps to her 
promise not to see Copeland again or go 
about with the “smart set.” Farley is 
pleased and takes her to visit Copeland’s 
former wife, Fanny, whom it is rumored 
Copeland made divorce him, so that he 
might marry Nan, Fanny isa pretty, able 
young woman, who is making a success 
of a dairy farm. She is gracious to Nan 
and stirs in the girl a new sense of un- 

worthiness. 

But the smoother course of the girl’s 
life is changed by 





father from a floating 


a visit from a man 





shanty in an Ohio River 
flood when she was ten. 
Farley is an invalid and 
cross, and to Nan, the 
courting of a man like 
Copeland, who is rated 
as one of the “fast” 
young men of the city, 


holds piquancy. 

The story opens with 
a luncheon given at the 
Country Club by the os- 





tentatious Mrs. Kinney, 


representing himself 
lawyer for Nan’s 


A Resume | #2 ReeRob The 
of the Previous 
Chapters of 
“The Proof of 
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has been 
in a “cut- 
and _ al- 
has. not 


brother 
arrested 
ting scrape,” 
though Nan 
heard from him _ since 
her rescue, begs for a 
thousand dollars to help 
him off. Nan gives it 
from her savings with- 
out asking Farley’s ad- 














vice. The old man learns 





whom Farley has asked 
Nan to avoid. Billy Cope- 
land is present, and much champagne is 
drunk. Nan is pressed to amuse the 
party with an imitation of one of her 
foster father’s tirades against physicians, 
and does so. hen, disgusted at her 
own disloyalty, she runs away to 
the river. There she notices a young 
man, practicing fly casting. His hook 
catches in a tree near her. In disentan- 
gling it, the would-be angler introduces 
himself as Jerry Amidon, who, as a boy, 
was her neighbor in the Ohio River town 
and as poor as she. His fresh though 
not impudent speech amuses Nan, and 
she allows him to talk to her. 

“I broke from the home plate when 
I was sixteen and arrived in a freight- 
car,” he tells her. “Began by sweeping 
out in the well-known house of Cope- 
land-Farley, and now I swing a sample- 
case down the lower Wabash.” 

In their talk Nan learns that John 
Eaton, a bachelor and a man of ability 
and reserve, is much interested in Ami- 


of it and is furious. 
Only the intervention of Eaton, who 
calls with Jerry Amidon, and who 
knows of Nan’s brother’s arrest, pacifies 
Farley. 

Eaton becomes more and more inter- 
ested in Nan and Amidon. He speaks a 
quiet word here and there, and Nan finds 
herself invited to social functions given 
by the “old families.” And Jerry is pro- 
moted to an office position in the Cope- 
land-Farley house, where he learns that 
the business is falling off because of 
Copeland’s “spreeing.” One night he 
saves Copeland from losing five thou- 
sand dollars and arrest in a gambling 
game. 

Copeland has to borrow to pay Farley 
what he owes him and is facing ruin. He 
meets Nan one day and begs her to marry 
him. He tells her Farley is responsible 
for his plight. Nan’s sympathies are 
aroused, and she tells him she will give 
her answer in a week. In the meantime 
Fanny Copeland inherits a fortune. 
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CHAPTER XII 
Last WILLS AND TESTAMENTS 


ROM the beginning of Farley’s 
infirmities, his experiments in 
will-writing had taxed the pa- 
tience of Thurston, his lawyer. 
Within two years Farley had made a 
dozen wills, and he kept them for com- 
parison in a secret drawer of an old sew- 
ing-table of Mrs. Farley’s in his room. 
He penciled cabalistic marks on the 
various envelopes for ease of identifica- 
tion, and he was influenced often by the 
most trivial circumstances in his re- 
visions. If Nan irritated him he cut 
down her legacy ; when things went hap- 
pily he increased it. He was importuned 
to make bequests to great numbers of 
institutions, by men and women he knew 
well, and his attitude toward these 
changed frequently. There was hardly 
a phase of the laws of descent that 
Thurston had not explained to him. 

A few days after her river excursion, 
the colored man-of-all-work handed 
Nan an envelope that had dropped from 
Farley’s dressing-gown as it hung on a 
clothes-line in the backyard for its 
periodical sunning. The envelope was 
unsealed. In the upper left-hand corner 
were the name and address of Thurston, 
and in the center were four small crosses 
in pencil. Nan thrust it into a bureau 
drawer, intending to restore it to the 
dressing-gown pocket when she could do 
so without attracting Farley’s attention. 

Her eyes fell upon it that night as she 
was preparing for bed. She laid it on 
her dressing-table and idly studied the 
queer little crosses as she brushed her 
hair.... 
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Copeland had complained of Farley’s 
hardness, and if Billy had told the truth 
about the plight to which he had been 
reduced by Farley’s refusal to renew the 
last notes for the purchase money, the 
complaint was just. She crouched on a 
low stool before the table and gazed into 
the reflection of her eyes. 

She played idly with the envelope, re- 
sisting an impulse to open it for a glance 
at the paper that crinkled in her fingers. 
She had been very “good” lately, and to 
pry into affairs that Farley had sedu- 
lously kept from her was repugnant to her 
better nature.... Farley’s abuse of her 
on the day of the luncheon, and his rage 
over her payment of the thousand dol- 
lars for the defense of her brother, came 
back to her vividly. He had threatened 
to make it impossible for Billy to profit 
by marrying her.... She had a right to 
know what provision Farley meant to 
make for her. If in the end he intended 
to throw her upon her own resources or 
to provide for her in ways that curtailed 
her liberty, there was every reason why 
she should prepare to meet the situa- 
Rss. :. 

The paper slipped from the envelope 
and she pressed it open. 


I, TIMOTHY FARLEY, 
MIND,— 


BEING OF SOUND 


She had never seen a will before, and 
the unfamiliar phraseology fascinated 
her. 


....in trust for my daughter, Nancy 
Corrigan Farley, for a period of twenty 
years from my decease, or until the 
death of said Nancy Corrigan Farley, 
should said death occur prior to the ex- 
piration of said twenty years, the sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars. The 
income from said sum shall be paid to 
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PUDDING 


Illustrated by 
j.m. Tatts 


the said Nancy Corrigan Farley on the 
first day of each calendar month.... 


Two hundred thousand dollars he 
gave outright to the Boys’ Club Asso- 
ciation, fifty thousand to the Children’s 
Hospital, and ten thousand each to five 
other. charitable organizations... . 


NE hundred thousand dollars in 

trust! An income of five or six 
thousand — less than half the cost of 
maintaining the Farley establishment, 
exclusive of her personal allowance for 
clothes! And this was Farley’s idea of 
providing for her. She had always heard 
that the act of adoption conferred all 
the rights inherent in a child of the 
blood; it was inconceivable that Farley 
would deal in so miserly a fashion with 
his own daughter. 

The will was dated June 17th, a week 
after the row over Copeland. She had 
heard that Farley’s property approxi- 
mated a million, and on that basis she 
was to pay dearly for that day at the 
Country Club. 

The idea of the trusteeship—in itself 
an insult, an advertisement of Farley’s 
lack of confidence in her—that was to 
continue for what might be all the years 
of her life, was wholly repugnant to 
her sense of justice and freedom. In 
case she married and died leaving chil- 
dren, the trusteeship was continued while 
they were minors. A paltry hundred 
thousand, and Farley’s lean hand 
clutched even that, withholding it from 
her and from her children after her by 
this trusteeship ! 

Two hundred thousand for the Boys’ 
Club,—just twice what he gave her,— 
and without restrictions! The Farleys’ 
love for her was now reduced to exact 
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Nan Farley 


figures. Her foster-father meant to 
humiliate her in the eyes of the world by 
a niggardly bequest. And at the time he 
was planning the will, he had been pro- 
testing his love for her and permitting 
her to sacrifice herself for him! 

The revelations of the will reinforced 
Copeland’s arraignment of Farley as a 
harsh and vindictive man, who drove 
hard bargains and delighted in ven- 
geance. 
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HE lay awake for hours, torturing 
herself into the belief that she was 

the most abused of beings. Then her 
better nature asserted itself. She re- 
viewed the generosity and kindness of 
her foster-parents, who had given her a 
place in the world to which she felt, 
humbly, that she was not entitled. A 
hundred thousand dollars was more 
money than she had any right to expect ; 
and the trusteeship was only a part of 
Farley’s kindness—a device for safe- 
guarding and protecting her. 

Then she flew to the other extreme. 
He had brought her up as his own child, 
encouraging a belief that she would in- 
herit his whole fortune, and now he was 
cutting her off with something like a 
tenth and contemptuously bidding her 
beg for alms at the door of a trust com- 
pany! 

She stared into the dark until the light 
crept through her blinds. Then she slept 
until the nurse called her at eight. 

“Mr. Farley’s waiting for you to have 
breakfast with him; how soon can you 
be ready?” 


“Tsn’t he so well?” Nan asked, 
quickly. 
“Nothing unusual; but he seemed 


tired after his ride yesterday and had a 
bad night.” 

Nan, sitting up in bed, thrust her 
hand under her pillow and touched the 
will guiltily. 

“T suppose,” she said, as the nurse 
crossed to the windows and threw up the 
shades, “that he may have a relapse at 
any time. The doctor prepared me for 
that. Please order breakfast sent up and 
tell him I’ll be ready in a minute.” 

In her broodings of the night she had 
dramatized herself as confronting him 
in all manner of situations, but she was 
reluctant to face him now. She jumped 
out of bed, fortified herself for the day 
with a cold shower, and presented her- 
self to him in a flowered kimono as the 
maid was laying the cloth on the stand 
by his bed. 

“Well, Nan,” he said, wearily, “I 
hope you had a better night than I did.” 

“Oh, I don’t need much sleep,” she 
answered. ‘Edison says we all sleep too 
much, anyhow.” 

“That’s a fool idea. The doctor’s got 
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to give me the dope again if I have 
another such night. I guess there wasn’t 
anything I didn’t think of. Lyin’ awake 
is about as near hell as I care to go.” 
The querulousness manifest in the 
worst period of his illness had returned. 
He grumbled at the nurse’s arrangement 
of his pillows and asked for a tray in 
bed, saying he didn’t feel equal to sitting 
at the table. 
“You sit 
you, Nan.” 
She was aglow from her bath and 
showed no trace of her sleepless night. 
It was pathetically evident that her pres- 
ence brought him pleasure and relief. 
He had been very happy of late, accept- 
ing fully her assurance that everything 
was over between her and Copeland. 
Her recent social activities and the fact 
that some of the “nice people’ were 
showing a renewed interest in her added 
to his satisfaction. He bade her talk as 
he nibbled his toast and sipped his milk. 
“T read the newspaper an hour ago 
clear through the Births and Deaths and 
didn’t see anything very cheerful. You 
been followin’ that Reid will case up at 
Cleveland? I guess you don’t read the 
papers much. You never did; but you 


there where I can look at 


ought to keep posted. Well, that’s a 
mighty interestin’ case. I guess the 


lawyers are goin’ to get all the money. 
I knew old Reid, and he was as sane 
a man as ever lived. There aint much 
use in a man tryin’ to make a will when 
they’re sure to tear it to pieces.” 


JAN looked at him quickly. It was 
possible that he had missed the will 
and was speaking of wills in general as 
a prelude to pouncing upon her with a 
question as to whether she had seen it. 
But he was not in a belligerent humor. 
He went on to explain the legal points 
involved in the Reid case. 
“If a lot o’ rascally lawyers get hold 
o’ my property, I wont just turn over in 
Reid 


my grave; I'll keep revolvin’! 
tried to fix things so his children 
wouldn’t squander his money. His 


daughters married fools and he wanted 
to try and protect ’em. And just for that 
they’ve had the will set aside on the 
ground that Reid was crazy.” 

Nan acquiesced in his view of this as 
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She laid the envelope on her dressingetsble 


and idly studied the queer little crosses 


as she brushed her hair . 





an outrage. And she really believed that 
it was, as Farley spoke of it. 

“I sometimes wonder whether it aint 
better just to let things go,” he con- 
tinued. “I been over this will business 


with Thurston a thousand times, and I’m 
never sure he knows what he’s talkin’ 
about. Wills made by the best lawyers 
in the country seem to break down; there 
aint nothin’ sure about it.” 
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“Well, I wouldn’t worry about that, 
Papa. Mr. Thurston ought to know 
about those things if anybody does.” 

Ordinarily he would have combated 
this; but his meekness in allowing it to 
pass unchallenged convinced her that 
there had been a sharp change for the 
worse in his condition. 

It was in her contradictory nature to 
be moved to pity for him in his weak- 
ness; a wave of tenderness swept her. 
After all, if he wished to cut her off 
with a hundred thousand dollars and 
give the rest to charity, he had a right to 
do it. 

She took the tray from the bed, 
smoothed the covers and passed her cool 
hand over his hot forehead. 

“Please, Papa,” she said, “don’t 
bother about business to-day. Miss Ran- 
kin says it’s only a cold, but she’ll have 
to report it to the doctor. I’m going to 
telephone him to drop in this morning.” 

He demurred but not with his usual 
venomous tirade against the whole breed 
of doctors. 

“All right, Nan,” he said, clinging to 
her hand. “And I wish you'd tell 
Thurston to come in this afternoon. I 
want to talk to him about some matters.” 

“Well, we'll see the doctor first, Papa. 
We can have Mr. Thurston in any time.” 

She knelt impulsively beside the bed. 

“T want you to know, Papa, about 
wills and things like that, that I don’t 
want you to bother about me. I hope 
we're going to live on together for long, 
long years. And anything you mean to 
do for me is all right.” 


HE hardly knew herself as she said 

this. It was an involuntary utter- 
ance, something she could not have im- 
agined herself saying a few hours be- 
fore as she lay in bed hating him for his 
meanness. 

“Well, dear, I want to do the right 
thing by you. It’s worried me a lot, 
tryin’ to decide the best way. I don’t 
want to leave any trouble behind me for 
you to settle. And I don’t want to do 
anything that’ll make you think hard o’ 
me. I want to be sure you never come 
to want: that’s what’s worried me. I 
want you to be happy and comfortable, 
little girl.” 
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“I know you do, Papa,” she replied. 
“But don’t ‘bother about those things 
now.” 

The nurse came in to take his tem- 
perature. Nan went to her room for the 
will, and feigning to be straightening 
some of the things in his closet, she 
thrust the paper into the .dressing-gown 
pocket. 

An hour later the Kinneys’ chauffeur 
left a note from Grace: 


Conie out this afternoon at any hour 
you can. Telephone me where to meet 
you downtown and I'll bring you out 
in the car. I needn’t explain why, but 
after Saturday you'll understand. 


The doctor found nothing alarming in 
Farley’s condition, but ordered him to 
remain in bed for a few days. He said 
he must have sleep and prescribed an 
opiate. 

At three o’clock Nan left the house. 


CHAPTER XIII 


A KInNEY LarRK AND ITs 
CONSEQUENCES 


| pe T’S certainly good to see you 

I again!’ Mrs. Kinney ex- 

claimed as Nan met her by 

arrangement at a confection- 

er’s. “How much time are you going to 
give me?” 

“Oh, I haven’t any,” laughed Nan. 
“T’ve run away. Papa isn’t so well to- 
day and couldn’t take his drive as usual, 
so I’m truanting—and very naughty. I 
must be back in the house before five.” 

“Well, when I got your message I 
telephoned Billy to come to the house 
—he’ll be there as soon as we are. He’s 
been in the depths for weeks. You know 
you had got a mighty strong hold on 
dear old Billy, and when you dropped 
him it hurt. And we’ve all missed you!” 

The Kinneys and their friends had 
missed her; they had missed her dash, 
her antics—the Nan she had resolved to 
be no more. But it was. pleasant to be 
in Mrs. Kinney’s company again. 
She was a simple, friendly soul who 
liked clothes and a good time ; her capac- 
ity for enjoying anything serious was 
wholly negligible. 

“T knew of course that Billy was back 
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of your invitation. I saw him Saturday, 
—dquite accidentally, and he was bluer 
than indigo.” 

“He spent Sunday with us and told us 
all about meeting you. He was per- 
fectly furious because you were out sky- 
larking with one of his clerks! But he 
got to laughing about it,—told us some 
funny stories about your new suitor,— 
Jerry, is that the name?” 

“Mr. ong Amidon, _ please,” 
laughed Nan. “It was killing that Billy 
should find me out canoeing with him. 
Jerry and I were kids together, and he’s 
grown to be a great consolation to me.” 

“He must be a consolation to Billy, 
too; he says the youngster’s trying to re- 
form him!” Grace suddenly clasped 
Nan’s hand. “You ought to take charge 
of Billy! He’s awfully in love with you. 
He’s going to urge you to marry him— 
at once. That’s why—” 

“No! No! I'll never do it,” cried 
Nan despairingly. 

It was another of her mistakes, this 
yielding to Copeland’s demand for an 
interview that could have but one pur- 
pose. She was thoroughly angry at her- 
self, half angry at Mrs. Kinney for act- 
ing as Copeland’s intermediary. 


COPELAND was pacing the veranda 
smoking a cigarette when they 
reached the house. 

“Tt’s mighty nice of you to come, 
Nan,” he said. 

“I’ve heard, Billy, that the haughty 
John Eaton’s rather attentive to the 
late Mrs. Copeland,” said Grace, when 
they had gathered about the tea table. 
“She was among those present at a little 
dinner he gave at the University Club 
the other night in honor of that English 
novelist who’s visiting here.” 

“You’re bitter, because he left you 
out,” said Copeland indifferently. 

“Oh, my bitterness wont hurt Fanny. 
I suppose you’ve heard that she’s come 
into a nice bunch of money—something 
like a quarter of a million!” 

Copeland’s surprise was evident. 

“This sounds like a fairy story; but 
I hope it’s true.” 


“T know it’s true,” said Nan quietly. 


“Mrs. Copeland told me herself.” 
Mrs. Kinney had risen to leave them, 
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and Copeland had crossed the room to 
open the door for her. They were ar- 
rested by Nan’s surprising confirmation 
of this report that Mrs. Copeland had 
come into an unexpected inheritance. 
Nan vouchsafed nothing more; and at 
a glance from Copeland, Grace left 
them. 

“T didn’t know you and Fanny were 
seeing each other these days,” he re- 
marked as he sat down beside her. 
“Something new, isn’t it?” 

“Well, Papa always admired her, and 
he took me out to see her a little while 
ago, and then that day you saw her with 
us at the bank he insisted on taking her 
home for luncheon. She told us then 
about the money.” 

Copeland smiled grimly. 

“Of course you know what that means 
—Farley’s sudden affection for Fanny ?” 

“Oh, he used to see a good deal of her, 
didn’t he, when you were first married ?” 

“Mrs. Farley and Fanny exchanged a 
few calls and we were there for dinner 
once, while you were still away at 
school. But this is different ; he’s throw- 
ing you with her for a purpose, as you 
ought to see. It does credit to the old 
man’s cunning. He thinks that if you 
become good friends with Fanny he can 
be sure you’ve dropped me.” 

“Rubbish! Papa has always liked her ; 
he likes the kind of woman who can run 
a farm and make money out of it; she 
thinks she’s a good exa 

“Don’t let him foo/you ore “ha ~ 


he said petulantly, Wes an 
Shylock and he’s abou the Yast? 
ounce out of me. Payipg hi i 


twenty-five thousand has gyt me in con 
hole. And it’s pure veng€ance: 

wasn’t afraid you were going *to Tmarry 

me, he would never have driven Te so 


hard. He thinks if he can rvin ‘Me - 


financially you'll quit me for good. Tt 
was understood when I bought him out 
that he’d be easy about the payments. 
There’s a frame-up between him and 
Corbin & Eichberg to force me out of 
business. 

“And he’s been calling some of the old 
employees up to see him, and encourag- 
ing Amidon to trot up there so he can 
worm things out of him. I don’t think 
he gets anything out of Jerry,” he 





















She knelt impulsively beside the bed. “I want you to Bho Papa, about wills and things like that, that I don’t want "fy 


to bother about me. I hope we're going to live on together ae long, long years. 


And anything you mean to do for me is all right.’ 
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added, taking warning of a resentful 
gleam in Nan’s eyes. “I think the boy’s 
loyal to me; in fact,”—he grinned rue- 
fully,—‘he’s full of an ambition to make 
a man of me! But you must see that it’s 
all a game to draw you away from me. 
Farley’s not the sort of man to waste 
time on a youngster like Amidon for 
nothing, and this throwing you in 
Fanny’s way is about as smooth a piece 
of work as I ever knew him to do.” 

“You're exaggerating, Billy; and as 
far as Jerry is concerned, Papa likes 
him ; he always takes an interest in poor 
boys. And the fact that Jerry came from 
down there on the river where he had his 
own early struggles probably makes him 
a little more sympathetic with him.” 

“The old gentleman’s sympathies,” 
said Copeland, bending forward and 
meeting her eyes with a meaning look, 
“are likely to cost you a whole lot of 
money, Nan.” 

“Just how do you make that out?” 

“All the hospitals and charitable con- 
cerns in town have been working on Far- 
ley to do something for them in his will, 
and I heard yesterday that he’s promised 
to do something big for the Boys’ Club 
people. You’ve probably seen Trumbull 
at the house a good deal—he’s the kind 
of fellow who’d make an impression on 
Farley. I got this from Kinney. He 
gave them some money last year and 
they put him on the Board of Directors. 
I assume Farley hasn’t told you anything 
about it; it wouldn’t be like him to! 
He means to die and let you find out 
just what his affection for you comes 
down to in dollars.” 

“Well, he has a right to do what he 
likes with his money,” Nan _ replied 
slowly. “I suppose he thinks he’s done 
enough for me.” 


HE phrases of the will danced before 

her eyes: Copeland’s information 
squared with the facts as she knew them 
to be; she had seen tangible proof of its 
accuracy. 

“We have to admit that he’s been kind 
to you, but he hasn’t any right to bring 
you up as his own child and then cut 
you off. You stand in law as his own 
child, and if he should die without mak- 
ing a will, you’d inherit everything.” 
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“Well, the law hasn’t made me his 
own child,” said Nan bitterly. 

Seeing her resentment, and feeling 
that he was gaining ground, he pro- 
ceeded cautiously. 

“T suppose he’s likely to have a sudden 
call one of these days?” 

“Yes; or he may live several years, so 
the doctor told me. But I don’t want 
to think of that. And I don’t like to 
think of what he may do or not do for 
me,” she added earnestly. 

“Of course you don’t!” he assented. 
“But he hasn’t any right to stand be- 
tween you and your happiness. If he had 
the right feeling about you, he’d want 
to see you married and settled before he 
dies. I suppose he’s never told you 
what he meant to do for you?” 

“No. But he’s told me what he 
wouldn’t do if I married you; he laid 
that down in the plainest English !” 

“T don’t doubt it; but no man has a 
right to do any such: thing. Just why 
he hates me so, I don’t understand. It 
oughtn’t to be a crime to love you, Nan.” 

His hand touched hers, then clasped 
it tightly. 

“T don’t see why we should be talking 
of these things at all,” he went on. “I 
love you; and I believe that deep down 
in your heart you love me. You can’t 
say that you don’t, can you, Nan?” 

“You know I’ve always liked you a 
lot, Billy,” she answered evasively. 

“Before Farley got the idea that I 
wanted to marry you for his money and 
abused you and made you unhappy, you 
cared ; you can’t deny that. And I don’t 
believe that really made any difference.” 


T was the wiser course not to abuse 

Farley. He felt that he was winning 
her to a yielding mood. 

She withdrew her hand suddenly and 
bent her gaze upon him with disconcert- 
ing intentness. 

“Please tell me, Billy, the real truth 
about your trouble with Fanny,” she 
asked. 

The abruptness of her question 
startled him. He flushed scarlet. She 
had never before spoken of the trouble 
with his former wife. 

“That,” he said readily, “is all over. It 
hasn’t anything to do with you and me.” 
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“Yes, Billy; I think it has! If you’re 
really serious in wanting to marry me, I 
think I ought to know about that.” 

“T don’t see how you could doubt my 
seriousness ; you’ve been the one serious 
thing in my whole life!” 

“But Fanny—” she persisted, touch- 
ing gently his hands that were loosely 
clasped on his knee. 

“Oh, the trouble was that we were 
never suited to each other. She’s quiet, 
domestic—a country-town girl, and 
never fitted into things here. She wanted 
to sit at home every evening and sew, and 
expected me to wait around for her to 
drop a spool so I could get excitement 
out of scrambling for it. And she didn’t 
like my friends, or doing the things I 
like. Her idea of having a gay time was 
to go to the State fair once a year and 
look at live stock! I think she hated me 
toward the end.” 

“But that other story about her— 
about another man; she doesn’t look 
like that sort of woman, Billy.” 

He shrugged his shoulders im- 
patiently. 

“That wasn’t in the case at all. The 
divorce was given for incompatibility. 
Whatever else there may have been 
didn’t figure. I made it as easy for her 
as possible, of course. And I’ve no 
doubt she was as glad to quit as I was!” 

“But you didn’t think—you didn’t 
honestly believe—” 

“Well, I thought she was interested in 
Manning; and we had some trouble 
about that. He used to come here a good 
deal. He was an old friend of mine, and 
his business brought him to town pretty 
often for a couple of years. He’s a 
fellow of quiet tastes—just her sort— 
and I hoped when I got out of the way 
she’d marry him. I want you to be satis- 
fied about everything, Nan. I tell you 
that’s all over and done.” 


HE rose and took a turn across the 

room, paused at the window, glanced 
out upon the lawn and the strip of wood- 
land beyond. He became impatient as 
the minutes passed. Then she faced him 
suddenly. 

“Tt’s no use, Billy,” she said. 

He was eagerly protesting when Mrs. 
Kinney appeared at the door. .« 
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“What are you two looking so glum 
about? You need cheering up and I’ve 
got a fine surprise for you!” 

“T must go,” said Nan, relieved at the 
interruption. 

“Not much, you’re not! Bob has just 
telephoned that the Burleys of Chicago 
are in town and they’re coming out for 
dinner. And I’ve telephoned the Lig- 
getts and the Martins and George Pick- 
ard and Edith Saxby and the Andrews. 
It will be like old times to have the old 
crowd together once more!” 

“Of. course Nan will stay! She’s been 
making me miserable lately, and that will 
help her square herself,” said Copeland. 

“I must go, really,” Nan reiterated, 
suspecting that the party had been ar- 
ranged in advance. 

“Please don’t!” cried Copeland. “You 
can telephone home that you’ve been de- 
layed—you can arrange it some way.” 

“When I went downtown on an er- 
rand! I don’t see it!” 

“Dinner’s at six; the Burleys have to 
go in to town early,” said Mrs. Kinney. 

“Oh, let her go!” exclaimed Cope- 
land. “Our Nan isn’t the good sport she 
used to be, and she doesn’t love any of 
us any more. She’s gone back on all.her 
old friends.” 

“Oh no, she hasn’t. I never knew her 
to take a dare! I don’t believe she’s 
going to do it now.” 

Nan surveyed them defiantly and 
looked at her watch. 

She felt that she had finally dismissed 
Billy, and her last word to him had left 
her elated. It might be worth while to 
wait, at any hazard, to ease his dis- 
comfiture, and to show the Kinneys and 
their friends that she had not cut them; 
and, moreover, she was unwilling to have 
them know how greatly her old freedom 
was curtailed. The time had passed 
quickly and she could not reach home 
before seven even if she left imme- 
diately. Miss Rankin had covered up her 
absences before and might do so again. 

“Let me telephone and I’ll see how 
things are going.” 

The nurse’s report was reassuring, 
Farley, who had rested badly for several 
nights, was sleeping. He might not 
waken for an hour—perhaps not for 
several hours. Miss Rankin volunteered 
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to explain Nan’s absence if he should 
call for her. 

“All right, Grace, you may lay a plate 
for me!’ Nan announced cheerfully. 
“But I must be on my way right after 


dinner. You understand that!” 


“TT’S great to see you on the good old 

cocktail route again, Nan!” declared 
Pickard. “We heard you’d taken the 
veil !” 

The cocktails were passed before they 
went to the table; there were quarts for 
everybody, Grace assured them. The 
men had already fortified themselves 
downtown against any lack of an appe- 
tizer at the house. Mocking exclamations 
of surprise and alarm followed Nan’s re- 
jection of her glass. 

“That’s not fair, Nan!” they chorused, 
gathering about her. ‘You used to swal- 
low six without blinking an eye.” 

“She’s joined the crape-hangers for 
sure! [ didn’t think it of our Nan!” 


mourned Pickard. 
“Oh, anything to stop your crying!” 
Nan took the glass Kinney had been 
holding for her. 
“There! I hope you're satisfied. It’s 


silly to make so much fuss about a mere 
cocktail. No, thanks; not another! 
There’s no point in taking the same dare 
twice !” 

At the table the talk at once became 
animated. Nan had been away from 
them so long that she had half-forgotten 
their range of interests. Burley’s ex- 
pensive new machine, in which he had 
motored down from Chicago; ‘“shows’’ 
they had seen; a business scheme—big- 
gest thing afoot, Burley threw in par- 
enthetically, with a promise to tell Kin- 
ney more about it later; George Pick- 
ard’s attentions to the soubrette in a 
musical comedy, and references to flirta- 
tions which the married men present had 
been engaging in—these things were 
flung upon the table to be pecked at and 
dismissed. 

“You people are the only real sports 
in this dismal swamp of a town! I don’t 
know how you live here among so many 
dead ones!” said Burley. 

Kinney declared that he intended to 
move to New York as soon as he got rid 
of his patent suits; he was tired of liv- 
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ing in a one-horse town. This suggested 
a discussion of the merits of various New 
York hotels—a subject which the Kin- 
neys everywhere west of Manhattan 
Island find endlessly exciting. 

When champagne was served, Burley 
rose with elaborate dignity and invited 
the other men to join in a toast to the 
ladies ; they were the best girls in Amer- 
ica; he defied anybody to gainsay him. 
He wished they might all travel about 
together all the time hitting only the 
high places; and he extended a general 
invitation to the company to meet him 
at Palm Beach the next winter for what 
he promised should be a grand old time. 

.“‘He’d make it Japan if he’d only had 
a few more drinks,” his wife remarked 


to Nan. 
BY the time salad was served, George 
Pickard thought it well to justify his 
reputation as a “‘cut-up.” His father, a 
successful lawyer, had left him a com- 
fortable fortune which George was 
rapidly distributing. George had re- 
belled against the tame social life of 
the town in which he was born; he was 
bored by respectability, and found the 
freedom of the Kinneys’ establishment 
wholly to his liking. He went to the 
living-room for the phonograph and 
wheeled it in, playing the newest tango, 
to a point just behind Nan’s chair. 

“Got to have music; got the habit and 
can’t eat without music!” 

This was accepted as a joke until 
Copeland protested that he couldn't 
stand the noise and began struggling 
with Pickard, who bitterly resented his 
effort to push the machine out of the 
room. The music was hushed presently 
and Pickard resumed his seat with the 
understanding that he might play all he 
pleased after dinner. 

“And we'll have a dance—I haven't 
danced a step in ages!” cried Nan, en- 
tering into the spirit of the occasion. 

She had always excused their vulgar- 
ity on the ground that they were at least 
cheerful, and that probably they were 
just as good as the people who frowned 
upon them. Their admiration was evi- 
dent from the frequency with which they 
invited her opinion on the questions 
under discussion ; and it was a relief to 














The noise and confusion increased. Edith Saxby had begun to cry—Nan remembered that Edith usually cried when si 
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“I had only one cocktail, and I haven’t taken any of this stuff,” Copeland said with a glance that invited 
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understanding between them that they were spectators, not participants in the revel. “I know you can, and you must, Billy. 
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escape from the invalid air of home and 
from what she had convinced herself was 
Farley’s hostility. 

Several times her fingers touched the 
stem of her wineglass, only to be with- 
drawn quickly. Copeland, sitting beside 
her, noticed her indecision and drew the 
glass toward her. 

“Just one, for old times’ sake, Nan?” 

“All right, Billy!” 

She emptied her glass, and then turn- 
ing to Copeland, laid her fingers lightly 
across the rim. , 

“That’s all; not another drop!” she 
said in a low tone. 

He laughed and held up his glass for 
inspection; he had barely touched his 
lips to it. 

“T only had one cocktail, and I haven’t 
taken any of this stuff,” he said with a 
glance that invited approval. “I can do 
it; you see I can do it! I can do any- 
thing for you, Nan!” 

The furtive touch of his hand seemed 
to establish an understanding between 
them that they were spectators, not par- 
ticipants in the revel. 

“IT know you can, and you must, 
Billy.” 


THE noise and confusion increased. 

Edith Saxby’had begun to cry—Nan 
remembered that Edith usually cried 
when she was tipsy. She was bewailing 
the loss of her salted almonds, which she 
charged Andrews with appropriating. 
Andrews thereupon went to the side- 
board and brought the serving dish of 
almonds and poured the contents upon 
the girl’s head. 

Pickard leaned across the table to 
wipe away her tears with his napkin. 
In attempting this feat he upset the 
wineglasses of his immediate neighbors, 
causing a wild scamper to escape the re- 
sulting deluge. Liggett and Pickard re- 
taliated by pushing him upon the table, 
where he crowned himself with the 
floral centerpiece. Boisterous expressions 
of delight greeted this masterstroke. 

“This is getting too rotten!” shouted 
Copeland. 

He seized Pickard and dragged “him 
from the table amid general protests. 

“Biggest joke of all,” cried Kinney, 


pointing at Copeland, “that Billy’s sober. 
Everybody else drunk, but Billy sober’s 
a judge!” 

Mrs. Liggett, a stout blonde, shrilly 
resenting this as an imputation upon her 
character, attempted to retaliate by slap- 
ping Kinney, who began running round 
the table to escape her. This continued 
with the others cheering them on until 
she tripped and fell headlong amid 
screams of consternation from _ the 
women and roars of delight from the 
men. 

“This is what I call a real ball!” 
cried Burley, wiping the tears from his 
eyes. 

After Mrs. Liggett had been carried 
to a divan in the hall to recuperate, they 
decided that the possibilities of the table 
had been exhausted and returned to the 
living room, where the phonograph was 
again set going. 

Nan, lingering behind, found An 
drews beside her. 

“Always meant to tell you I loved 
you, Nan; now’s a good time,” he 
blurted. “No girl like you, Nancy!” 

His wife screamed at him to behave 
himself, while the others laughed loudly. 

“Rules all suspended to-night; no- 
body going to be jealous!” cried Burley 
encouragingly. 

“Got to kiss me, Nan,” Andrews re- 
sumed ; “kiss everybody else, but—” 

She pushed him away in disgust. Kin- 
ney entertainments, viewed soberly, 
clearly lacked the zest she had found 
in them when exhilarated. She looked at 
her watch. She must leave immediately. 
Copeland beckoned to her from the hall, 
and she turned to him with relief. 

“Tt’s half past eight, Nan; how soon 
must you go?” 

“At once; I shouldn’t have stayed in 
the first place.” 

“Well, I’ll be glad enough to shake 
this bunch! Get your things, and I'll 
go for the car.” 


E had been a very different Billy to- 
night. It was clear that he meant 
to be kind and considerate. The butler 
passed them bearing a jingling tray to 
answer a demand for high-balls from 
the living-room. Billy was the only 
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story of Shoestring Charlie, 
an old-time circus man. 
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LONG the “rep tracks” of the 
K. O. & M. yards walked 
Shoestring Charlie Grenolds, 
a half-wasted cigarette hang- 

ing low from his under lip, his raincoat 

buttoned tight against the spring drizzle, 
his sharp eyes shifting beneath the visor 
of his cap. Shoestring’s hands were 
rammed deep in his raincoat pockets and 

Shoestring’s head was hunched deep in 

his shoulders. Once in a while he 

dragged absently at the remnant of a 

cigarette ; once in a while, too, he turned 

his head to look up into the face of the 
thin and somewhat cadaverous Slats 

Warren, his general agent, who sloshed 
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along at his side. But the words were 
few. Shoestring Charlie had just bought 
a circus, and Shoestring Charlie was 
thinking—hard. 

On the long tracks at either side of 
them stretched freight car after freight 
car, stocks and sleepers and flats, in 
every stage of progress toward a meta- 
morphosis from “The Great Silverplate 
Circus” into “The World Famous 
Shows.” Here and there, a car, complete 
in its new habiliment of paint and gold 
leaf and silver lettering, shone against 
the worn and haggard appearance of the 
undecorated rolling-stock near it. The 
great red letters against the white back- 

ground of the stock cars 
glared at the gray day al- 
most in mocking anticipa- 
tion of the time when the 
sun of midsummer would 
shine and the bands would 
blare at parade time. But 
Shoestring Charlie looked 
not upon the future. In- 
stead he was very much in 
the present, a present of 
steadily outpouring checks 
and payment for repairs 
and winter-quarters ex- 
pense. The painters had 
ceased their work, owing 
to the rain, but from here 
and there came the sound 
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of hammers, as workmen replaced broken 
parts of worn cars, or worked at the in- 
terior furnishings of the sleepers. Shoe- 
string Charlie paused and fishing for his 
“makin’s,” rolled a cigarette beneath the 
protection of his raincoat. Then he 
turned to his general agent. 

“Paid too much for it,” he growled 
out of a corner of his mouth. Slats War- 
ren peered at the interior of a “bull” 
car. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he answered. 
“You've got the best rolling-stock on the 
road; that’s a cinch. The Ding-Ding 
Brothers aint got anything that tops this, 
And besides, with no bulls nor nothing 
else coming over from Germany, where 


are you going to beat a menagerie like | 


this’n’ for the money? Besides, that’s a 
swell big top—that tent’ll hold ten thou- 
sand people easy, without the extries.” 

“Sure enough,” allowed Shoestring ; 
“it'll hold ’em—if we get ’’em. But s’pose 
we don’t.” Shoestring dragged hard at 
the lighting of his cigarette. Slats stared 
a bit. 

“Don’t get ’em?” he asked. “Why 
wont we get ’em? Say, if there’s a gen- 
eral agent in the country that could pick 
a better route than I’ve picked, I’d like 
to—” 

“Old stuff, Slats.” And Shoestring 
grinned the least bit. “I never seen a 
general agent in my life that couldn’t 
pick the best route in the world. But if 
the show should go flooey, it aint his 
fault. Oh no! It’s because there’s been 
an epidemic of the pip, or the people 
aint got the money, or the war’s caused 
a depression everywhere, or something 
like that. But kiddin’ on the level,”—and 
he became serious again,—‘‘suppose we 
don’t get ’em for, say two weeks; sup- 
pose we run into this,”"—and he pointed 
out at the mud puddles everywhere,— 
“then what?” 

Slats Warren pulled off his hat and 
scratched at his tousled hair in spite of 
the drizzle. 

“Well,” he answered finally, “if we 
run into rain, we’re—” 

“Up against it, that’s all,” cut in Shoe- 
string. “And that’s just what I say. I 
paid too much for the show. By the time 
I get her on the lot for the opening 


stand, do you know what I’ll have in my . 


kick? Just about fifteen hundred beans. 
And suppose she rains on us for the 
opening. Suppose she keeps on raining 
for three or four days. The nut will still 
be there—it’ll still cost twelve hundred a 
day to keep the boat slidin’, wont it? 
And if I haven’t got the cash to weather 
at least one bad week at the jump-off, 
where’m I at—huh, Slats?” 

Slats did not reply. Shoestring fished 
aimlessly for a match and supplied the 
breach. 

“T’ll tell you where I’m at—’way out 
on a limb, that’s where. Let’s go back 
to town.” 


HROUGH the railroad yards they 
sloshed, and to the car line which 
wound into the city, Shoestring silent, 
Slats just as much so. It was not a day 
for joy in the heart of a circus man. 
Rain never brings happiness, whether it 


“Old stuff, Slats,” said Shoestring. 
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comes in the winter, the spring or the 
summer time. The mind of the true cir- 
cus man is too prone to watch for the 
sunshine ever to be satisfied otherwise. 
And so it was, as they crossed the maze 
of tracks which led to the car line, that 
Shoestring Grenolds contented himself 
with his cigarette, and Slats used his 
mentality on nothing in particular ex- 
cept the usual run of worries of a gen- 
eral agent. 

But once in the street-car, Shoestring, 
deprived of his ever-present cigarette, 
reverted to the old subject of the “rep 
tracks.” 

“The nut’s going to be twelve hundred 
a day, aint it?” he mused. “We got 
a capacity for six thousand a day. But 
suppose we only get five hundred a day 
for a week. In the hole twenty-one hun- 
dred, at the jump-off!”’ 

Slats stared moodily ahead. “Gosh,” 
he grumbled, ‘“‘you take a cheerful view 
o’ things !” 

“Think I’m _howlin’, 
string turned suddenly. 
anything of the kind. I’m just using 
business sense, that’s all. I gotta get 
hold of ten thousand cocoanuts some- 
where—in case of emergency. Huh!” 
he exclaimed suddenly as he turned his 
head to peer out the window of the car, 
“didn’t know that joint was here.” 

“What joint?” 

“That.” Shoestring pointed out to 
where the long-disused “fronts” of an 
amusement park stood battered and dis- 
consolate in the spring rain. Here and 
there the lettering of some “joy palace” 
ran shambling and disconnected in its 
loss of paint. Stretching far along above 
the ground there ran the framework of a 
“figure eight,” its pulleys rusted from 
disuse, its power house silent. In the 
distance there showed the lagoon of a 
“chutes” with a cluster of boats floating 
unmoored about it. Shoestring narrowed 
his eyes. “Whatever guy that’s got it 
aint framing for much of a glitter when 
the season opens,” he said finally. 
“Wonder what’s the reason.” 

“Easy enough,” Warren answered: “it 
aint run for two years.” 

“Huh?” Shoestring was mildly inter- 
ested. “‘What’s the idea, some other park 
beat it out?” 


huh?” Shoe- 
“T aint doing 
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“Nope. It’s the only one here.” 

“Fifty-two thousand population and 
a park on the flivver!” Shoestring was 
really interested now. “I can’t grab that 
mismanagement.” 

“Guess so.” Slats Warren’s answers 
were somewhat lackadaisical. ‘Misman- 
agement and the money-back ordinance.” 

“The what ?” 

“Money-back ordinance. Gyp Withers 
—remember him? He used to be with 
the Great Consolidated—” 

“Yeh—ran the privileges.” 

“And the grift. Well, Gyp got hold 
of this joint about three years ago and 
started everything from a shell game on 


.the quiet to a cooch dance in the 


altogether. They stopped him on that 
and then he put in a bunch of bum con- 
cessions and advertised a lot of junk that 
wasn’t on the menu. The simps fell for 
it about three times. Then they got sore 
and somebody passed an ordinance pro- 
viding for a money-back guarantee on 
every theatrical, circus or other amuse- 
ment. Gyp had to stand for it. Result 
was they just cleaned him out. It’d been 
different if they hadn’t been sore at Gyp. 
But they was, and the result was that 
every dime that came in the gate went 
right out again as soon as the geek had 
seen all he wanted. Why, them guys 
would make up parties, pay in their cash 
on the figure eight, say, ride their heads 
off, and then come back and say they 
wasn’t satisfied, and to please refund 
their casherino.” 

Shoestring grinned. 

“Fine for Gyp!” he said. 

Slats Warren spread his hands. 

“Yeh, but what was he to do, with 
three policemen waiting to take him to 
the hoosgow the minute he made a 
squawk? He played Charity to Emery- 
ville about three weeks and then shut up 
the office—cleaned to the last cartwheel.” 

“Huh!” Shoestring took out his 
makin’s, fingered them, looked at the 
“No Smoking” sign in the car, then re- 
turned them to his pocket. “So this burg 
aint really had no amusements in over 
two years, then?” 

“T should say-y-y not!” was Warren’s 
answer. “Everybody’s afraid. Bill Rice 
was going to bring in his water carnival 
last year; had the town all billed and 
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the newspapers contracted. Then he met 
Gyp and heard his tale o’ woe and 
canceled. Say-y-y, Buck Massie and his 
trained mice wouldn’t play this burg if 
you'd give him lot, license and water 
free!” 

Shoestring squinted. “Slats,” he said 
at last, “I play a funny game—make or 
break. I’ve got a show—and it don’t do 
me no good, because I aint got the cash 
to swing it if things go bad. I’ve got 
fifteen hundred beans that’s kickin’ 
around loose. I think I’ll just bet that 
fifteen hundred against ten thousand dol- 
lars o’ Emeryville money and see if I 
can’t get away with it. Come on, let’s 
get off this car. I want to go back to 
that park and take a squint at that figure 
eight.” 

So it was that a few hours later, Shoe- 
string Charlie Grenolds knocked at the 
door of a home in the residence district 
of Emeryville. A few moments more and 
he was leaning across the table in the 
library. 

“Mind if I roll a pill?” he asked of 
the man who sat opposite. “Can’t do 


much talkin’ less I’m draggin’ on one of 


these things.” He pulled forth his 
makin’s and began the manufacture of a 
cigarette. “Now what'd you charge Gyp 
Withers for Lakeside Park?” 

The man opposite pulled out a mem- 
orandum book from the desk. 

“Think it was four hundred,” he an- 
swered, as he began the turning of the 
pages. 

“Four hundred?” There was a bit of 
a squeak in Shoestring Charlie’s voice. 
“Four hundred a week ?” 

“Think so.” 

“Never mind looking at that dope 
sheet.”” Shoestring stretched forth a 
hand. “It wont do you no good. I 
wouldn’t pay four hundred dollars to 
see the original cast of the burning of 
Rome. But looky, let me tear down a 
part of that figure eight and pull off 
what I want to out there, and I’ll guar- 
antee you a double century for the rental 
of the park and I’ll put the figure eight 
back where I found it. Two hundred 
beans or nothin’. Whatta you say?” 

The cigarette smoke went heavily into 
the air as the man across the table 
pondered. Slowly, Shoestring Charlie 
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pulled a contract from his pocket and 
pushed it across the space between them. 
At last a nod, a scratching of a pen— 
and Shoestring Charlie, his cigarette 
headlight glowing before him, went 
forth into the night. 

But he did not return to his hotel. 
Instead, he sought a saloon, far in the 
lower section of Emeryville, where circus 
pictures adorned the walls, and where 
little groups of performers, canvasmen, 
“razorbacks” and “roughnecks” gathered 
around the tables in the back room. He 
squinted at them, quickly. 

“Seen Bo Harris?” he asked rapidly. 
A sleepy figure in the corner stirred. 

“Who said Harris?” 

A few moments later, over a corner of 
the bar, Harris and Shoestring stared 
hard at a rough, penciled sketch on a 
piece of wrapping paper. 

“T’ve got all the junk out there—all 
I’ve got to do would be to put it to- 
gether. Think you could make the 
jump ?” 

Bo Harris scratched his head. “Gosh, 
it’s a thriller, aint it?’ he asked. 

“Never been pulled off—and this 
town’s ripe for a hair-raiser. Pull a lot 
o’ press stuff about it being done for a 
thousand-dollar side bet.” 

“Three loops and a leap-the-gap!” 
gasped Bo. He stared down at Shoe- 
string’s sketch, that of three loop-the- 
loops, one after another, with a great 
gap at the end. It was just what Bo had 
named it, a real thriller. He whistled a 
bit. “Some show!” 

Shoestring folded up the paper. “I’m 
going to call it ‘The Death Dip.’ The 
press stuff starts to-morrow afternoon. 
Will you make the ride—for a century?” 

Bo Harris grinned. 

“T’d get married for a hundred dol- 
lars,” was his answer. 

Shoestring Charlie smiled and pushed 
forward another contract. Then he went 
back to his hotel to a night of feverish 
preparation of “feature stories” concern- 
ing Bo Harris, balloon jumper, para- 
chute rider, aviator, soldier of fortune, 
deep-sea diver and anything else that 
would fit well in a general scheme of 
publicity. For Shoestring felt that 
Emeryville was “ripe,” and Shoestring 
was correct. 
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“Never mind looking at that dope sheet.” 
Shoestring stretched forth a hand. “‘It 
wont do you no good. I wouldn’t pay four 
hundred dollars to see the original 

cast of the burning of Rome.” 


For the newspapers took the story as 
one that went outside the ordinary press 
columns. The papers, in their somewhat 
small-town way, ran cuts of Shoestring 
Charlie Grenolds and the story of how 
he had saved thousands of dollars for 
Emeryville merchants by retaining the 
town as the permanent winter quarters 
of his circus, instead of moving it to 
other places which had made him induce- 
ment after inducement. The papers also 
told of an old professional quarrel which 
long had existed between Shoestring 
Charlie and Bo Harris. And more than 
that, the reading matter found receptive 
minds. 


UT at Lakeside the form of the fig- 

ure eight had begun a wonderful 
change. The old first series of rises and 
dips still was there, stretching for a 
hundred feet or so, but after that came 
a difference. For, instead of the usual 
dips, the track rose suddenly in a great 
loop, which twisted, spiral-like, into 
another and larger loop, and that in 
turn went into a loop of greater size. 
Then a stretch of steadily rising track, 
a stop, and a great gap intervened be- 
tween the beginning of the track again 
on the far side of the lagoon. It was 
a “leap the gap” of a size and danger 
that never had existed before, and as the 
keen eyes of Shoestring Charlie watched 
the tryouts they sparkled with anticipa- 
tion of the thrills to come. Carefully he 
examined the various loops, carefully he 
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looked at the smoothed, 
greased boarding which 
had taken the place of 
the old tracks. Then for 
the fiftieth time he 
sought his contractor. 

“We'll have to broaden’ 
that landing plane on 
the other side of the 
gap,” he ordered. “If 
we don’t—” (Shoestring 
made imaginary motions 
in the air) “—if we 
don’t, we'll have a fu- 
neral, that’s all.” 

Then he went back to 
town to hire a photog- 
rapher and to take a few 
more stories to the offices 

of the eager newspapers. 

“And if they don’t like the show I give 
Sunday, they can take all the money 
back they want to,” he announced as he 
leaned over the desk of the city editor of 
The Blade. ‘Why, man alive, d’you 
know what I’m going to turn loose out 
there for a dollar? First of all, there'll 
be Raney Ralston and his high-school 
horses, then the Pluckeys with their 
strong-jaw act, and the Thrillno troupe, 
and the Washingtons on the breakaway 
ladders. And that’s just the beginning.” 

“The beginning?” The city editor 
fingered the “special courtesy passes” 
which Shoestring had handed him, and 
looked pleasant. 

“Just the beginning. After that, we'll 
have them actin’ zebras that I got from 
the Floto Show, and Cap Desardeau, 
with his cabaret lions;—we’ve put up a 
steel arena right by the Figure Eight,— 
and Lucia and her bulls—” 

“Her what?” p 

“Bull’s—elephants,” continued Shoe- 
string as he rolled a cigarette. “Gimme 
a match. And then after that comes the 
Death Dip!” 

“Some show,” averred the city editor. 

“Maybe you don’t think so!” Shoe- 
string was emphatic. ‘Say, when Hair- 
Raiser Harris starts that death dip, there 
wont be a person left with steady nerves 
in the whole park. Man, he’ll knock ’em 
cold! He’ll spill ’em off the benches! 
The most marvelous machination of 
veracious valor ever gathered together in 
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one human being. Defying danger and 
death, distance and disaster, he dives 
dauntlessly into ominous, obvious 
oblivion — and that aint no press-agent 
junk, either. There’s a man that laughs at 
death—gosh !”—Shoestring spat out his 
dying cigarette and hurried to the rolling 
of another—“that’s a good line. Slip it 
in somewhere in that story to-day, will 
you? Hair-Raiser Harris, The Man 
Who Laughs at Death! I'll beat it 
downstairs and get it in the ads.” And 
thus it was that Shoestring employed his 
time for the next three days, hurrying 
from the park to the newspapers, then 
to the print shops, to the street-car 
offices, to the city hall for his various 
licenses. Three days and then— 

One after another, the street-cars 

ground on to Lakeside. Car after car 
gave forth crowds, to send them clicking 
through the turnstiles and on to where 
the circus seats of the Grenolds World 
Famous Shows had been 
placed in their long tiers. 
At noon they began; at 
two o'clock the police- 
men from headquarters 
still were forming them 
into lines before the 
ticket windows. Long 
had it been since Emery- 
ville had seen just what 
it desired in the way of 
amusement ; and Emery- 
ville was anxious. A hur- 
ried glance from Shoe- 
string Charlie at the 
steadily pouring crowds ; 
then he sent for his 
superintendent. 

“We'll need the ex- 
tries,” he ordered. “Lem- 
me one o’ them made 
cigarettes. I’m too busy 
to roll one. When’ll you 
get the extries ready ?” 

“On the way now— 
and fifty bales of straw, 
in case the crowd keeps 
comin’,’”” commented the 
superintendent. “It looks 
like a turn-away.” 

The crowd kept com- 
ing. The extra seats went 
into place, to be filled al- 
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most as soon as they had left the work 
men’s hands. The straw went on the 
ground, soon to be dotted with the fig- 
ures of men, women and children, then 
blotched, finally covered altogether. 
Shoestring watched, the smoke from his 
cigarette coming hot against his tongue. 
He hurried to the little power house of 
the Figure Eight, where Hair-Raiser 
Harris was crawling into his green 
tights. 

“Looked 
shortly. 

Hair-Raiser nodded his head. 

“The crowd?” he asked. ‘Yeh; some 
gang, aint it?” 

“No, the dip.” 

“Oh, the dip!’ Hair-Raiser rubbed 
his hands and his voice became a little 
slower. “Yeh, I took a look at it, and 


her over yet?” he asked 


it don’t seem to me that guard rail on 
the third loop is strong enough. They’s 


Bo Harris grinned. “I'd get married for a hundred dollars,” was his answer. 
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one awful strain on that thing when the 
car goes past. We’d better send ’er over 
empty first.” 

“Wont do any harm,” Shoestring 
agreed. “Guess I’d better start things 

oing.” 

Outside the péwer house he waved a 
hand. The sound of a bugle, and the 
performance had begun. Ralston and his 
high-school horses came forward, to be 
followed by the Thrillno troupe, the 
Washingtons on the breakaway ladder 
and the others who comprised the begin- 
ning of the program. But the crowd did 
not seem interested. In fact, its whole 
attention, its whole anticipation was di- 
rected toward that place of the great 
loops and the tremendous gap where 
Hair-Raiser Harris would make his fight 
against death. 

“Some interest in that death dip, 
huh?” said Shoestring to Slats Warren, 
who stood beside him. Slats grinned. 

“Sure is,” he answered. “Whatta you 
going to do, cut out the rest of the acts 
and shoot him on—and let ’em go 
home ?” 

Shoestring burnt his fingers a bit as he 
lit his cigarette. 

“T should say not!” he replied, as he 
flicked away the match. “Say-y, if this 
thing goes good, there’s a couple more 
Sundays comin’ before we pull out. And 
I’m pilin’ up interest for the return en- 
gagement. Let ’em get worked up; it’ll 
do ’em good, besides helping ’em. There 
goes Lucia and the bulls now.” 

The elephant trainer performed her 
act; the other numbers followed, and 
there sounded the raucous tones of the 
official announcer. 

“Ladies-s-s an’ gents! I take great 
pleasure in announcing-g-g that follow- 
ing a test trip across the Death Dip, 
Hair-Raiser Harris, The Man Who 
Laughs at Death; will introdu-u-ce the 
most mar-vel-ous-s-s, most death-def-y- 
ing exploit ever perpetrated by any-y-y 
human being-g-g: the looping of three 
spiral loops and the leaping of the 
greatest gap known to science!” 

A murmur of excitement. A muscular 
figure in green tights slowly climbed a 
makeshift ladder. Workmen followed 
him to the platform of the long slide 
which preceded the first loop—to putter 
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about the practice car which was 
anchored there, ballasted and weighted 
with sand. Gradually the crowd ceased 
its chatter; suddenly it hushed as there 
came the announcement of the trial trip 
of a car to test the strength of the loops. 
More puttering. A shout, a sliding sound 
and the sand-weighted car was tearing 
down the incline toward the first loop, 
while Hair-Raiser Harris watched anx- 
iously, and the eyes of the crowd fol- 
lowed the movements of the speeding car 
with an attention Emeryville never be- 
fore had known. A clicking, grinding 
sound, as the car struck the first loop and 
made the circle, the second, the begin- 
ning of the third, and then— 

A crackling crash; the screams of 
women, a spinning, twisting object 
which hurtled through the air, far over 
the heads of the assembled thousands, 
then disintegrated as it tore downward, 
splintered its way through the fence and 
smashed into fragments on the ground 
The force of the car had been too great 
for the guard rail of the loop and it had 
torn through, taking twenty feet of the 
rail with it. High on the platform, Hair 
Raiser Harris saw-and quivered. 

“That ends it!” he gasped. 

“Ends nothing!” It was the barking 
voice of Shoestring Charlie at his side. 
“I can swing ten men up there and have 
a new rail in in an hour! I’ve got 
enough circus acts to hold ’em—whatta 
you say?” 

Hair-Raiser Harris did not answer in 
words. The manner in which he shook 
his head was enough. Shoestring Charlie 
looked at the nervous, fretful crowd 
beneath, then started down the ladder. 

“Tt’s off,” he said shortly, as he faced 
the announcer. “He wont try it. Tell 
"em they can have their money back if 
they weren’t satisfied—and that the thing 
will go through next Sunday. Can't 
blame Harris—after that smash-up !” 

Slowly he pulled the makin’s from his 
pocket and rolled a cigarette for solace, 
as the announcer gave forth his message. 
For already he could see the beginning 
of the rush for the box-office and the de- 
mands for the return of admissions. An 
hour later, he stood by Slats Warren, an 
auditor’s slip in his hand. 

“Can you beat it?” he asked, and there 
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was asperity in his voice. ‘‘A ten-thou- 
sand-dollar house—and do you know 
what’s left?” 

“What ?” 

“Five hundred beans!” 

“And the show a flivver,” Warren re- 
sponded gloomily. ‘Fine for us!” 

A long moment did Shoestring look at 
his general agent. Then he smiled. 

“You're right,” he answered at last, 
“fine for us. Only you said it the wrong 
way. You know what?” There had 
come the staccato of much interest into 
Shoestring Charlie’s tone. “We had ten 
thousand birds here to-day at a dollar 
a throw, didn’t we?” 

“Yes,” — sarcastically, — ‘‘an’ ninety- 
five hundred of them walked out and got 
their money back.” 

“Surest thing you know!’ Shoestring’s 
attitude was strangely optimistic. 

“Well ?” 

“Cripes! Can’t you get me? We've 
got ten thousand jays talkin’ about how 
near the guy came to getting killed to- 
day. Think they’re not coming back Sun- 
+ day to see the job finished up? And 
bring a few friends with ‘em? And 
what’s more,”—Shoestring punched Slats 
Warren on the third button of his vest, 
—‘“when they get out to the gate next 
Sunday, they’re gointa pay two bucks 
instead o’ one!” 

“They wont stand for it!” Slats War- 
ren averred dejectedly. 

“Wont they?” Shoestring grinned 
again. “Folks have been known to stick 
up a century to see a hangin’, aint they? 
Then why shouldn’t they come through 
on the chance o’ watchin’ a fellow make 
hash out of himself on a death dip? 
Think it over, Slats. I’m going in and 
explain the features of the big excite- 
ment to the morning paper.” 

Which he did—very well—excellently, 
in fact. And while the workmen out at 
Lakeside Park rebuilt that section of the 
loop which had been wrecked, arranged 
greater seating capacity and tested out 
the loop, Shoestring continued to ex- 
plain, and to add new thrills. Also once 
or twice he spent a few cents in classified 
advertising and went personally to the 
homes of the feminine applicants. But 
Shoestring made no remarks about that, 
even to Slats Warren. 


Four days passed—five—six. Again 
the humanity-burdened cars ground their 
way to Lakeside. Again the gates clicked, 
again the seats filled, even to the extras. 
And Shoestring, standing by the ticket 
windows, saw the double admissions 
pouring into the strong-boxes in a steady 
stream. Shoestring had been right. Not 
only had the ten thousand returned, but 
they had brought half again their num- 
ber with them. The program began. It 
finished. For the second time there came 
the voice of the announcer, as he told of 
the test trip and then introduced Hair- 
Raiser Harris. 

The clicking of the catch locks, and 
again there hurtled down the incline the 
ballast car for the test. It shot around 
the first loop, it tore around the circle 
of the second, it whirled the circum- 
ference of the third, swung into the 
smoothed stretch, shot up the incline be- 
fore the gap, left its track at the triggers, 
soared into the air— then suddenly 
careened. Wide to one side it went, it 
seemed to spin in the air; a second later 
it plowed, a tangled mass of wreckage, 
into the far bank of the lagoon, a good 
six feet from the slide where it should 
have landed. A murmur went up from 
the crowd—a murmur which changed to 
louder tones, then silenced in wonder- 
ment. For far above, at the starting plat- 
form, Hair-Raiser Harris, who had be- 
gun the strapping-in process in his own 
car, as the test car swung the second 
loop, was gesticulating and pulling at 
his straps. A second more, and he was 
out. A few fright-staggered steps, and 
then he stopped to stare half wildly at 
the crowd below him. 

“You want to see me killed, don’t 
you?” he shouted, his voice strange and 
wild. “You want to see me smashed up 
just like that car! Well, I wont stand 
for it, I—” 

“Shut your trap!” It was the barking 
voice of Shoestring Charlie, as he hur- 
ried up the ladder. “Shut up and get 
back in that car!” 

The crowd below was roaring now. 
Shoestring ran up the steps of the ladder 
as though they were stairs. With the 
sound of his voice, the quivering Harris 
had stared, then stood foolish and trem- 
bling, like a boy nearing the lash. 
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‘Some show,” averred the city editor. “Maybe you don’t think so!” Shoestring was emphatic. ‘Say, when Hair-Raiser 
Harris starts a? ag’ dip, there wont be a person left with steady nerves in the whole park. 
Man, he'll knock ’em cold! He’ll spill ’em off the benches!” 
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“Let me go!” he begged. “I don’t 
want to take a chance. I’m afraid—I’m 
afraid—”’ 

“You fool!’ Shoestring was barking 
in his excitement. “Didn’t you see the 
ballast slipped in that test car? It wasn’t 
the loop’s fault—it slipped and unbal- 
anced thi.gs— that’s all. Aren’t you 
going to make the jump? Listen!” 

“Looky at the man what laughs at 
death!” The crowd was beginning to 
hoot and jeer now. “He aint afraid, is 
he? He aint—” 

Shoestring waved a hand. “That gang 
down there’s calling you yellow!” he 
said gruffly. “Are you going to stand for 
it? Are you—” 

“T want td get away from here!” The 
voice of Harris was becoming wild with 
fright now. “I’m not going to make the 
ride, I’m not going to make it—hear 
me?” He forced himself to the railing 
of the platform and the crowd below him 
hushed. “Hear me down there?” he 
screamed. “I’m not going to make that 
ride. I'll not be killed just to please 
you! Understand? I’ll not do it!” He 
swung to the ladder and started down, 
while the crowd hooted at him and jeered 
at him and snarled at him. For Shoe- 
string had been right. It was the thrill 
of blood that had lured them, the lust 
for the sight of an accident—perhaps 
death. Shoestring smiled grimly at the 
solid floor of sneering, jeering faces be- 
neath him—he smiled, but his teeth were 
clenched. 

Below him, shaking and trembling, the 
form of Harris reached the announcer’s 
platform, screeched something at the 
crowd, then leaped to the ground. It 
seemed a signal—the crowd, roaring, 
hooting, started to leave the seats. Shoe- 
string knew the rest, a storming of the 
box-office. Hurriedly he swung on the 
ladder and threw free a hand. 

“Wait!” he shouted. “Wait! Who said 
this show was over? WAJ/T!” 

Some one heard and turned. Again 
Shoestring shouted, again, again. By 
the time he had reached the announcer’s 
platform, the crowd was seated again, 
wondering a bit, its threatening attitude 
slightly dominated by the curiosity 
aroused by Shoestring. Quickly the 
circus man stepped forward. 
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“Ladies and gentlemen!” he shouted. 
“Because one person turns yellow is no 
reason we should stop. I have been 
afraid of this. .And so, through the 
medium of advertising, I have obtained 
a person of more daring, more courage 
than -Hair-Raiser Harris ever will have 
if he lives to a hundred. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I take pleasure in introducing 
Miss Grace Jordan, who will succeed 
where a man has failed!” 

A gasp from the crowd. For there 
ascended the steps of the platform a 
shy, blushing, sixteen-year-old girl, her 
hands knitting a bit in embarrassment, 
her demure little dress of white only em- 
phasizing her childishness, her sweet- 
ness. A murmur began somewhere in the 
crowd. It circled and swelled, as the 
watchers hunched forward and ma- 
neuvered for a better view. Shoestring 
cupped his hands. 

“All ready up there?” he shecuted to 
the men on the platform above. 

“All ready!” came the answer. 

“Let down the swing!” 

Down from above there came a swing- 
ing chair at the end of a great rope. The 
child looked at Shoestring for his direc- 
tions, seated herself in the chair and 
helped adjust the straps. A wave of the 
hand from Shoestring, and the now- 
hushed crowd saw the rope tighten as 
there came the creaking of the windlass 
above. Slowly the girl began to rise in 
the air. She smiled, she threw a kiss— 

“Stop that windlass!” It was a bel- 
lowing voice from the ground, “Stop 
that windlass! Hear me?” 

The gleaming of brass buttons, and 
Shoestring turned to stare into the face 
of the chief of police, who had leaped 
up the stairs of the platform. Other men 
in uniform were behind him. Above, the 
creaking windlass ceased, and the girl 
hung: suspended, still smiling, a few feet 
above the platform. Shoestring’s eyes 
narrowed. 

“Well?” There was a snarl in his 
voice. “What is it?” 

The chief of police pointed upward. 

“Where'd you get that girl?” 

“Aw, throw them police out and go on 
with the act!” came a voice from the 
crowd. Shoestring raised a hand for 
silence. 
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ut beyond, the crowd roared; they stood up on their seats, they waved their hands. “Go on with that show—send the 
girl up—send her on up!” Shoestring whirled again. “That girl’s going!” he shouted. “T've promised 
this show and I’m going to give it. I’m going to play square with these pecple— 
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“T got that girl through an advertise- 
ment.” 

“Ever do anything like this before?” 

The girl above smiled and shook her 
head in the negative. Shoestring hurried 
to overcome the action. 

“That hasn’t got anything to do with 
it. I’m paying her a thousand dollars, 
and she’s going on through with it.” 

A roar from the chief of police, and 
the men above ceased their work. 

“This act’s not going on!” 

“Not going on?” Shoestring glared 
at the chief. “It is going on!” He 
whirled at the muttering crowd. “I’ve 
promised this show and I’m going to 
give it! I’ve promised this—get away 
from that ladder!” 

“This girl’s not going on, hear me?” 
the chief shouted. “I’m not going to let 
you or anyone else take a little girl like 
that and murder her, just for the sake 
of a mob. Jackson, climb up there and 
cut that rope!” 

Out beyond, the crowd roared; they 
stood up on their seats, they waved their 
hands. 

“Go on with that show—send the girl 
up—send her on up!” 

Shoestring whirled again. “That girl’s 
going!’ he shouted. “I’ve promised this 
show and I’m going to give it. I’m going 
to play square with these people. A 
hundred dollars if you let the show go 
on! A thousand! Five thousand!” 

“Don’t give ’em a cent! Go to it, boy! 
Send the girl up!” It was the crowd 
again. Shoestring glared at the chief of 
police. “By heaven, you’ll not stop her!” 

He leaped forward, his fists doubled, 
his muscles taut and set. Quickly the 
chief veered, a great arm swung and 
Shoestring Charlie tumbled sprawlingly 
to the platform, while a patrolman ran 
up the ladder to lower the girl. A great, 
rushing roar from the massed crowd. A 
quick motion of the chief to his asso- 
ciates, and there had come the gleam of 
revolvers as they showed in the officers’ 
hands. 

“Out of this park!” came the howling 
voice of the chief of police, “and every 
one of you quietly! The Death Dip’s 
been stopped by the police—and it’s 


going to stay stopped! Now—out of this 
park !” 


TWO minutes later, when Slats Warren 

made his struggling way through the 
crowd to the platform, he found Shoe- 
string Charlie’s eyes in the far-away, as 
he stood by the ladder and watched the 
crowds as they poured out the gates. 
And there was a strange little gleam in 
Shoestring’s eyes, as he noted the fact 
that the crowd went on without a stop. 
Suddenly he became aware of the pres- 
ence of Slats Warren and turned, grin- 
ning. 

“Not so bad, eh kid ?” he asked. 

“Bad?” Warren almost gulped the 
words. “They crabbed the show, that’s 
all. They—” 

Warren stopped for lack of breath and 
Shoestring grinned again. 

“That police bunch aint a bad: gang o’ 
guys,” he said at last. “Gosh, that re- 
minds me!” Hurriedly he reached into 
a pocket and brought forth five crisp 
hundred-dollar bills. “Cheap enough at 
that!” he murmured. Slats Warren 
seethed in his astonishment. 

“‘What’s the idea?” he asked. 

Shoestring pointed to the gate. “See 
them ginks that’s leaving the park?” he 
asked. “Don’t see ’em stopping at the 
box-office, do you, asking for any money 
back? They’re cussin’ the police depart- 
ment ; they don’t blame us. And,” Shoe- 
string grinned again, “the police depart- 
ment’s used to getting roasted. By the 
way,”—and Shoestring brought forth the 
roll of bills,—‘“take this and go down to 
the chief’s office at-eight to-night. He'll 
be waiting for you—and the cash. They 
aint a bad bunch o’ actors, are they?” 

Slowly Warren took the money. 

“A frame-up!” he gasped. “A frame- 
up all the way through—even to the kid! 
A frame-up !” 

Once again Shoestring Charlie 
grinned, very, very happily. 

“Somepin like that, Slats,” he an- 
swered. “You didn’t expect me to play 
for a stake like that without a couple o’ 
aces in the hole, did yuh? Aw, Slats, 
aint you got no faith at all in Shoestring 
Charlie ?” 


Another story of Shoestring Charlie next month— 
**The Ace in the Hole.”’ And it is “some” story! 
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WISH _ you’d put 

those waists back in 

stock, Miss Joslin.” 

Miss Kinkade, waist-buyer, 
indicated by a nod of her modish head 
the fitting-room she had just quitted. 
Miss Kinkade seldom deigned to wait 
upon customers herself unless the. cus- 
tomer chanced to be a woman of impor- 
tance. She hurried over to the other side 
of the section now, several elaborate 
blouses (she called them “blouses” when 
she thought of it) which she had just 
sold to Mrs. Irving Frentress, over her 
arm. ° 

The girl to whom she spoke said, 
“Yes, Miss Kinkade,” in an apathetic 
voice. 

The two chairs in the fitting-room 
were piled with waists which had not ap- 
pe&led to the fastidious taste of Mrs. 
Frentress. Gervase Joslin went down on 
her knees between the chairs and with 
practiced hands began to return the 
waists to the boxes—each waist, folded 
just so, to its particular box. Though she 
was dead tired, she worked quickly, for 
it lacked but a few minutes of six. 

Probably Gervase would not have said 


ILLUSTRATED she 
BY R. F. JAMES knew she was. She was numb 


was tired. She hardly 

with the chronic  exhaus- 
tion of years of work, lack of fresh air, 
and poor food. It was significant that 
a sharply pricked finger brought no ex- 
clamation to her lips. She took out her 
handkerchief, wiped away the oozing 
drop of blood and wound the handker- 
chief around the finger to prevent the 
tragedy of a stain upon the expensive 
fabrics. 

Then she looked for the pin. After a 
second, startled out of her habitual 
apathy, she drew jt forth. Gleaming 
with diamonds, lucent with pearls, it 
lay like something magic, like a queen’s 
lost jewel in a slave’s palm. 

Gervase had looked too often in 
jewelers’ windows not to realize that 
this brooch was extraordinary, not only 
in intrinsic value but in marvelous work- 
manship. For a moment she knelt there 
motionless, staring at it, as if it were a 
necromancer’s crystal. 

The lure of jewels is a strange thing. 
They are the devil’s most prized magnet 
for the souls of women. This one, flam- 
ing in the shopgirl’s palm, scorched her 
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mental torpor into sudden wild desire. 

It was not so much that she. longed to 
see the thing itself upon her own breast, 
as it was the vision of all it represented, 
that moved her so. Rebellion upheaved 
through the resignation of habit. The 
old, old cry of life’s underlings—Why ? 
why ?—began to din in her ears. Why 
was she here, pale, thin, underfed, under- 
bred, worn with a dreary and unprofit- 
able toil, while this other woman wore 
her ransom carelessly for mere orna- 
ment? 

The closing bell, like Fate’s alarm- 
clock, brought her tremblingly to her 
feet. “Decide! decide!” it seemed to 
yell. 

She dropped the pin inside her waist, 
next the skin. The prick of its sharp 
point in her thin breast thrilled her in 
some strange, fierce way. 

She whipped the remaining waists into 
their boxes and carried them back to 
their shelf.... No messenger raced up 
to make inquiry ; the telephone remained 
silent. 

Presently she was putting on hat and 
coat, was talking as usual to the other 
girls, was walking unquestioned and un- 
molested out of the store. But her heart 
was pounding, her nerves tingling; and 
her hands shook as she threw off her 
wraps in her own room. She put up her 
hand and felt where her corset-top 
pressed the pin into her flesh, but she 
did not take the pin out. 

It was not until she had made a pre- 
tense of preparing her dinner and eat- 
ing as usual that, with door locked and 
blinds drawn close, she drew out this 
soulless, pregnant thing warmed in her 
bosom. How it flared beneath her little 
light! It seemed as if the room could 
not hold its brilliance in—that people in 
the street must see a glow through wall 
and drawn blinds, and wonder! 

She put it under her pillow and sat 
down at last to think—which is a thing 
very few people do. They merely feel, 
and act upon the impulse of those feel- 
ings. The suddenly awakened longing to 
escape her prison of poverty had made 
Gervase temporarily a thief. It was a 
matter of emotion solely. Now she be- 
gan to think it out. 

First, was this thing worth stealing? 
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There was nothing petty about Gervase. 
She thought it was, and she knew there 
must be places where such things are 
bought and no questions asked. But she 
knew she must not try to dispose of it 
until everybody had forgotten about it. 
Then she could take the money, go away, 
rest—rest—gain some measure of health 
and strength, perhaps find some oppor- 
tunity to rise. 

But would she rise? Perhaps this act 
would be always an anchor holding her 
down. Her sensations were not pleasant 
now ; would it be pleasant to go on for 
years feeling like this—always wonder- 
ing, afraid of suspicion, never wholly 
care-free, never wholly at peace with 
herself ? Suppose some one should knock 
on her door now—how her heart would 
leap, how fear, the nasty fear of thieves, 
would chill her veins! No, she would 
gain nothing. 

Once she had read that you could have 
anything if you were willing to pay the 
price. She had thought of it a good deal. 
It had puzzled her and amused her. Sup- 
pose you didn’t have the price! That was 
a chronic state with her. Now a deeper 
meaning appeared. Would what she 
might gain from this be worth the price 
she would have to pay? Gervase, rocking 
slowly in her one cheap little rocking- 
chair, her cold hands clasped tightly, 
shook her head. No; it was not worth 
it—to her. 


THE next morning she straightened 
one or two of the waists she had 

handled the night before. Then she 

went to Miss Kinkade with the pin. 

“T found this in one of those waists. 
Must belong to the lady who was trying 
them on.” 

The brooch was still in her hand when 
one of the important office men appeared. 

“Miss Kinkade, Mrs. Frentress lost a 
very valuable pin yesterday. She thinks 
it might have been here.” 

“Here it is,” said the buyer, taking it 
from Gervase’s fingers. “Miss Joslin just 
found it.” 

Gervase considered the incident closed. 

But it was not. Mrs. Irving Frentress 
appeared that afternoon in person and 
asked for Miss Joslin. She was a middle- 
aged woman who had always had every- 
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thing that money can buy. Possibly she 
had missed a few of the things that it 
can’t buy. She looked at Gervase with 
rather shrewd but kindly eyes. 

“My dear, I’m very much obliged to 
you. This pin was a gift to me, and I 
valued it very highly. L could not have 
replaced it with money.” 

“I’m glad I found it for you,” said 
Gervase steadily, and in her turn she 
regarded the woman of wealth curiously. 
She saw a tall woman, elegant in dress, 
carriage, manner, a trifle too sleek and 
well-fed, perhaps. Mrs. Frentress saw 
a slender, white-faced girl in a shabby 
black dress, dark, fatigue-drawn circles 
under her eyes. “This girl needs a va- 
cation,” thought the rich 
woman, and had an in- 
spiration. 

“IT want to do some- 

thing for you, Miss Jos- bP 
lin,” she smiled, “to pay Ay 
my debt to you. Money 
alone wont do it. I am 
going to ask you to 
take your vacation 
at my country-house. 
I’ll arrange it with 
Mr. Carlin. Don’t 
you think you would 
enjoy the country 
for a month?” 

Gervase gasped ; 
sudden tears welled in 
her tired eyes. But they 
did not fall. 

“Why—I—I— Thank 
you—” ‘-: 

Mrs. Frentress pressed 
her hand tactfully. “I'll 
arrange it,” she repeated, 
and was gone. 
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HAT was how 
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was occupying 7 a 
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of, in the 
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be lure of jewels is a strange thing. They are the devil’s most 
magnet for the souls of women. 
Shopgitl’ s palm, scorched her mental torpor into sudden wild desire. 
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Mrs. Frentress had purchased a simple 
and suitable outfit for her; Mrs. 
Frentress had sent her a ticket to Gar- 
denwood; Mrs. Frentress herself had 
met her at the station with an automobile. 

But once there, Mrs. Frentress left her 
largely to her own devices. And this 
suited Gervase, who was at first over- 
awed by the gorgeousness of her sur- 
roundings and who had not at all ex- 
pected to be introduced into Mrs. 
Frentress’ own social set. 

“Though she’s really rather an ex- 
traordinary girl, I think,” Mrs. Frentress 
said in explaining the unobtrusive pres- 
ence of her protégée. 

Just as she had sat down to think out 

the matter of the pin, so 
_ Gervase considered the 
- object of her stay at 
Gardenwood. “I’ve been dead 
tired for two years,” she 
said to herself, “‘and get- 
ting paler and thinner all 
the time. Now’s my 
chance to store up a 
little strength.” A 
little strength 
against that in- 
scrutable future! 
Good food, fresh 
air, absolute rest, 
worked magic in 
her. And as she 
saw her body be- 
come round with 
delicate flesh, 
© her skin begin 
*” to clear and glow, 
her eyes to 
brighten, her 
spirits rose; 
hopes vague but 
bright awoke; am- 
bition stirred ; she 
| to feel that 
life, which had 
seemed a _ mere 
treadmill, might 
hold some treas- 
ure for her, 
— after all. 

From afar 
she studied 
Mrs. Frentress 


is one, flaming in the 
and her 
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friends, deciding that the chief differ- 
ence between herself and them was very 
much the same difference as that be- 
tween an alley-cat rustling a scanty living 
among the garbage-cans, and Mrs. Frent- 
ress’ Persian, groomed and cream-fed 
and sleeping on silken cushions. 

Nor was it only physically that Ger- 
vase profited. In this atmosphere of the 
well-bred she had only to observe and 
do likewise. The servants taught her 
what she might have missed, being 
sticklers for etiquette. 


HE was lying one afternoon in a 
swinging seat full of cushions, on a 

side veranda. She had a book, but she 
wasn’t reading—or thinking either, par- 
ticularly. She was just lying there com- 
pletely relaxed, like nothing so much, 
perhaps, as that same Persian cat of 
Mrs. Frentress’. 

So when he came up the steps she 
merely turned her head lazily and looked 
at him, expecting to see some maid or 
footman. It showed how far she had got, 
that she no longer sat up precipitately 
when one of these worthies came to her. 

He snatched off his hat, his surprised 
eyes on her face; but for a second he 
didn’t speak. Then as she sat up slowly: 
“T beg your pardon. I came through the 
side gate—I take the short-cut when I 
walk from the station. Aunt—I’m Mrs. 
Frentress’ nephew, Randall Culver.” He 
paused, it seemed, expectantly. 

He hadn’t spotted her instantly, then, 
as some one who dined with the house- 
keeper. The label “Shopgirl” all over 
her must be dimming. She wouldn’t have 
had any trouble classing Aim. 

“Oh,” she said in an agreeable throaty 
voice, “Mr. Culver! I’m Miss Joslin.” 
That was all right, wasn’t it? 

It seemed to be. He made her a little 
bow. “Charmed, I’m sure. May I sit 
down? Pretty warm, walking.” 

“T suppose so. But it’s just right for 
lazy-ing.” 

“T could have ’phoned from the sta- 
tion, of course, but the road looked in- 
viting. I’m always running down here— 
Aunt Fan and I are pretty good pals.” 

“Yes?” said Miss Joslin. “Mrs. 
Frentress is at the Country Club this 
afternoon, but she’ll be home to dinner.” 
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The hour that followed was one of the 
high spots in Gervase’s life. It*seemed 
impossible that this could be the little 
shopgirl sitting here talking so pleas- 
antly to Mr. Randall Culver! She knew 
that she was calm enough outwardly, but 
deep within, a strange excitement pos- 
sessed her. It brought a glow to her 
cheeks, a soft brilliance to her eyes, lent 
an animation to her careful little 
speeches. She was watching voice and 
accent and words, and yet she was sure 
she had never been so wise and witty 
before! 

Mrs. Frentress, returning, greeted 
Culver affectionately and said: “I see 
you’ve met Miss Joslin.” And Miss 
Joslin, excusing herself, after a moment 
withdrew. 

It was nearing dinner-time, and for 
the first time Gervase felt humiliated by 
having to dine with the housekeeper, a 
pleasant and well-bred woman, an 
arrangement tactfully made by Mrs. 
Frentress in the beginning. 

Now the girl realized how wide was 
the gulf that separated her from Mrs. 
Frentress’ kind—and Randall Culver. 
She imagined his saying when dinner 
was announced: ‘“‘Where’s Miss Joslin?” 
And Mrs. Frentress: “My dear boy, 
she’s a shopgirl I brought down for a 
breath of fresh air.” Well, the truth, 
and what of it? Did it make such a tre- 
mendous difference to her—Gervase? 
Alas for Gervase, it did. 

Yet when she met him next morning 
it did not seem to have made any differ- 
ence in him. Was she going for her 
constitutional? Yes. Might he go along? 
Certainly, if he wished. It was a won- 
derful morning. But in the afternoon 
he and “Aunt Fan” went off in a ma- 
chine, and Gervase did not see them 
again that day. 


N° use going into the details of Ger- 

vase’s last week in the country. Cul- 
ver stayed the first half of that week. 
Two days and nights of the time, the 


house was full of company. Gervase 
kept entirely in the background. Strains 
of waltzes and fox-trots, sounds of 
laughter, visions of gay and fashionably 
dressed men and women, persisted even 
into Gervase’s dreams. It was like a 
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play to her,—a prolonged “Merry 
Widow,”—and she, as usual, seeing it 
from the gallery. 

And then, when she saw him again, he 
was going away. He did not, of course, 
mention her absence from the festivities. 

He said: “Well, good-by, Miss Jos- 
lin.” He took her hand in a friendly 
way. He seemed to hesitate just a sec- 
ond, she fancied, over what to say next. 
“Good luck!” 

And she had said simply, ‘“Good-by,” 
out of an aching throat. 


A MONTH seems to have gone like 
a flash when it is past, and yet when 
Gervase once more turned the key in 
the door of her own room, she felt that 
she had been gone for years. Indeed, the 
Gervase that had been was gone forever. 
The old Gervase had accepted her life 
calmly enough save for occasional long- 
ings and rebellions. She had regarded 
her mode of existence as fairly comfort- 
able—as about like that of most people 
she was likely to know. The new Ger- 
vase regarded it as absolute squalor. 
The ugliness of the little, stuffy, shabby 
room, the coarse bedding, her own pitiful 
attempts at embellishment, were like 
pricks of a torture-wheel to her sensitized 
spirit. 

A thousand times that first week she 
asked herself how she was to go on with 
it. Mrs. Frentress, she told herself bit- 
terly, had not done her a kindness—she 
had done her an irreparable injury! She 
had given her a glimpse of Eden and 
cast her back into purgatory. By an act 
of careless kindness she had made insup- 
portable a life that had been bearable. 

The comments on her improved looks 
did not flatter her. It took all her self- 
control not to turn furiously on little 
Wilson in the White Goods and bull- 
necked Weisman in the Gents’ Furnish- 
ings, when they tried to make “dates” 
with her. Yet a month ago she would 
have gone out with either, and glad of 
the chance. 

“You must have copped out a swell, 
down in the country, Jerry,” suggested 
Irma Jones, a girl who lived in the same 
building, as they were walking: home one 
night. 

“Oh, no,” said Gervase, “but I don’t 
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see anything in taking up with fellows 
like Charley Wilson.” 

Irma was argumentative. ‘Well, what 
you going to do?” she demanded. “Sit 
at home every evening of your life? 
Girls like you and me got a fat chance 
of picking up anybody much better or 
even much different.” 

“Oh, I know it.” Gervase’s tone was 
bitter. 

Irma scrutinized her with shrewd, 
sympathetic eyes. ‘Look here, Gervase, 
what’s the use kickin’ against the pricks? 
That rich woman didn’t do you much of 
a kindness, I’m thinkin’. Just made you 
discontented with what you’ve probably 
got to put up with for quite a while.” 

“Tt isn’t fair,” Gervase began. 

“Sure it isn’t,” shrugged Irma. “But 
what you going to do: about it? Of 
course,” she went on slowly, “you’ve got 
looks, Gervase,—this rest seemed to 
bring them out,—but”—her voice fell 
in a kind of discouragement—“I don’t 
know that they’re likely to bring you 
much joy.” 

As if these words were a cue to bring 
her on the stage, an overdressed girl 
sailed around the corner, almost ran into 
Irma, and greeted both effusively. 

“Why, hello, girls. How are you? My 
goodness, you’re lookin’ peachy, Ger- 
vase !”” 

“We're all right,” said Irma good- 
naturedly. “How are you, Maisie?” 

“Oh, I’m just fine.” She rolled her 
blue eyes and laughed affectedly. “‘I’ve 
just been over to the dressmaker’s. 
How’d you like this hat, Gervase? 
You’re always so tasty.” 

“Pretty,” said Gervase quietly. 

“T’ve moved into the swellest flat,” 
Maisie continued. ‘You ought to see my 
—our—new furniture. Aunt Belle likes 
things so refined. Say, can’t you girls 
come over and see me some time? I’d 
love to have you. Do come.” 

“Maybe we will, some time.” There 
was that something in Irma’s tone as if 
she were putting off a child. She and 
Gervase moved on. 

“All right. You be sure to come too, 
Gervase. Well, so long.” Maisie waved 
her hand and left a wake of perfume as 
she minced on to an accompanying 
jangle of chains and rustle of silk. 
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“Ho-hum,” said Irma, half 
comically. And then: “Poor 
kid !” 

“She seems happy,” said 
Gervase, still in that care- 
fully quiet voice. 

“Oh, she don’t know what’s 
the matter with her!” Irma 
laughed tolerantly. “That 
Aunt Belle business is a 
scream, too. You know Maisie 
asked Lola—Lola Stern—to 
come and see her, and Lola 
went. She said her flat was 
grand! Rugs, gee! and a 
piano! and a bedroom all 
white!” 

“Ah,” breathed Gervase. 

“Say! Lola said it was so 
grand it seared her! You 
know how the Sterns live.” 

“Yes.” 

Irma lowered her voice. 
“She saw the man, too.” 

=senr” . 

“Said he was a fine looker, 
not so old, and all dolled up 
—white vest and all.” 

“Did she ?”’ Gervase’s voice 
had a dead sound in it. 
“Well, here we are.” 

“Come on in after supper, 
Jerry,” Irma invited her cor- 
dially. “We'll make some 
fudge.” 

“Well—I don’t know,” 
said Gervase. “I’m kind of 
tired. I think I’ll go to bed 
early to-night.” 

She did go to bed—but not 
to sleep. For a long time she 
lay thinking—about Maisie 
Briggs. 

Maisie had been pretty and 
had wanted pretty things, 
ease, pleasure, and, — the 
phrase leaped to her out of 
the dark,~—and she had paid 
the price. She had been will- 
ing to pay the price. Maisie, 
with her tawdry, “touched 
up” prettiness, her rustling 
‘silks, her cerise velvets, her 
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tched off his hat, his surprised eyes on her face; but for a 
pardon. I came through the side gate—I take the short- 
Frentress’ nephew, Randall Culver.” 


“swell flat” with its rugs and piano— Her mind groped, wondering. No, it 
was it desire for these that was eating at was not mere luxury she wanted. It was 


Gervase’s soul ? 


refinement. What was the price of that? 
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second he didn’t speak. Then as she sat up slowly: “I beg your 
cut when I walk from the station. Aunt—I’m Mrs. 


He paused, it seemed, expectantly. 


Could she pay it? Could she, Gervase 
the shopgirl, aloue, lonely, raise the 


price of that? And there to Gervase, 


places at once. 
unless that is your object in life.” 
Within a month 
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alone, lovelier than she knew, 
lying between coarse sheets, 
was born ambition, the will 
to rise, to build upon her old 
self, her old rebellions, some- 
thing better. 

And at last, with a new 
calmness of spirit, she turned 
to sleep, admitting slowly, 
with a half-reluctant, half- 
submissive yearning, the 
dream that was hidden, shy, 
secretive, passionate, behind 
it all—the vision of one who 
stood to her the symbol of it 
all—Randall Culver. 


HE night for dreams— 

the day to do. The next 
morning she went to Carlin, 
president and general man- 
ager for Carlin & Dunn, Inc. 
And she said to him: “I 
want to rise. I don’t want to 
be a shopgirl always. I’m 
not afraid of work, but I 
want work that’s worth while 
—that’s going to get me some 
place. I want you to give me 
a chance to show you what I 
can do.” 

Carlin looked at her, at 
her body supple with renewed 
strength, at her face uncon- 
scious of its beauty, intelli- 
gent eyes deep with purpose. 

Then he said kindly: “It’s 
been my experience, Miss 
Joslin, that when people want 
to rise, really want it so that 
they’re willing to pay the 
price, you can’t keep them 
down. I don’t believe I could 

Vikeep you down, Miss Joslin. 

don’t want to. I’ll see that 

“you get that chance to show 
me.” 

“Thank you,” said Ger- 
vase. ‘What do you think is 
the price?” she added slowly. 

“Being on the job,” smiled 
Carlin. “Again I speak from 
experience. You can’t be two 

Don’t chase butterflies 


Gervase was made 
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Miss Kinkade’s assistant. And Miss 
Kinkade’s assistant chased no butterflies. 
She attended all the store’s classes in 
business efficiency, in English, in physi- 
cal culture,—for this was a store that 
tried to do things for its people,—and 
she attended them not to giggle and flirt, 
but to learn what was to be learned. 

She had not gone to these classes be- 
fore, because they were not compulsory, 
because she “didn’t feel like it,” because 
she didn’t want to bother. In short, the 
incentive that burns in eternal urge had 
been missing. 

She came to be considered “queer,” as 
all grinds are, in this pleasure-loving 
world. And yet she had a better time 
than she had ever had, more profitable 
friends. She was going somewhere, and 
drifting is only real pleasure when it is 
but a momentary shipping of the oars. 

In a little over a year Miss Kinkade 
married, and Gervase succeeded her. 
The position called for twenty-four hun- 
dred dollars and two trips to New York 
yearly. Gervase had reached her nominal 
goal. 

“Lord, Jerry!” exclaimed the worship- 
ing Irma. “What a wonderful person 
you’ve made of yourself! I wish that 
Mrs. Frentress could see you now.” 

Gervase laughed. “Thank you, Irma.” 
And then with a little start she realized 
that she was standing in the very room 
where—a thousand years ago—she had 
stood with that fatal brooch of pearls 
and diamonds in her cold hands. 

She had come a long journey since 
then. Left alone, she turned slowly and 
looked at herself in the mirror, seeming 
to see over the shoulder of this fashion- 
able, prosperous, well-poised young 
woman the white-faced, somber-eyed 
Gervase of that: other day. 

She had attained a height almost be- 
yond the dreams of that Gervase; and 
now—a wave of sudden, unsuspected un- 
rest swept her—and now what? Was 
this all? 

Why had she climbed? For some of 
the refinements of life. She possessed 
them. Then why this mounting fever of 
a new unrest? She must face it now; 
and there rose so vividly before her that 
she put up her hands to her eyes, the 
face of Randall Culver. 
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Well, it was that, then. She knew she 
was a fool to wear in her heart the image 
of a man she’d never see again, a man 
she’d known for a week, if you called 
that knowing him, a man who'd never 
given her a thought, who in another 
week had forgotten her very existence. 
Even Mrs. Frentress, who in_ that 
glimpse of ease had wakened her to am- 
bition, had long since forgotten all about 
her. And now Gervase must gauge all 
men by that one who’d touched her hand 
and said: “Good luck!” 

But Gervase had not broken Gervase 
to this harness without getting her well 
in hand. She lifted her chin now and 
went back to the section. 

As she neared her own desk, she heard 
Lola Stern’s voice behind a rack of petti- 
coats: 

“Miss Joslin? Why, she was here a 
minute ago. I’ll see if I can find her for 
you—oh, here she is now.” 

Gervase advanced as the man turned. 
It was Culver. 

“Miss Joslin!” He put out his hand, 
his air flatteringly eager. “How do you 
do? Do you remember me? It’s been 
some time since we met.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Culver? Oh yes, 
I remember you.” 

The six o’clock gong struck. 

“That means closing, doesn’t it? Are 
you free now? Would you—dine with 
me, Miss Joslin?’ ‘Then as she hesi- 
tated: “Or perhaps you had something 
else—” 

“Why, no, I—yes, if you wish, Mr. 
Culver. Will you wait here? I'll only 
be a minute.” 

She put on coat and hat in a queer sort 
of calm—powdered her nose. She was 
dreaming it, of course. Hadn’t supposed 
she’d get to the hallucination stage, but 
—well, never mind, don’t ‘wake up. 

Later, over a table in Solari’s, he of- 
fered explanations—of a sort. 

“T was in town here, you see, and I— 
wondered. I thought it wouldn’t do any 
harm to see if you were still at Carlin’s.” 

“You remembered that?” 

“Of course. You’re much changed.” 

“Am 1?” * 

“Sort of—grown up.” 

“Yes, I think I’ve grown up a lot the 
last year or so.” 





She went to Carlin, president and general 
manager. And she said to him: “I want 
to rise. I don’t want to be a shopgirl al- 
ways. I’m not afraid of work, but I- want 
work that’s worth while—that’s going to get 
me some place.”” 


“How about me?” he urged. “See any 
difference in me?” : 

She gave him a fleeting 
“You’ve changed, too.” 

“How?” 

“Oh—you look—bigger, and as if you 
stayed outdoors all the time.” 

“Guilty,” he smiled. “I’m a rancher 
now — orange-grove, olive-grove. I’m 
going to tell you about it after a while. 
Tell me about yourself first.” 

_“There’s nothing to tell.” Her eyes 
did not meet his. He kept looking at her 
in a strange, half-puzzled way. 

“Oh, yes, there is. I saw Carlin to- 


glance. 


day—I know him slightly. I asked about 
you, and he said you had got to be a 
buyer now—a great lady.” 

“Not very great. Mr. Carlin gave me 


every opportunity. All I had to do was 
to make good.” 

“Well, making good is considerable, 
generally.” 

“Let’s not talk about that. 
going to tell me about your grove.” 
~ He leaned a little toward her over the 
table. “I was afraid you’d forgotten me. 
How did you come to remember?” 

“That vacation was an oasis in my life, 
you know. It was a glimpse of a sort of 


You were 
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. life I’d hardly dreamed of. Naturally, 
I remember everything connected with 
it.” 

“Oh, come now; I think you might 
particularize me.” 

She only laughed a little. 

“That particular visit to Aunt Fan’s 
wasn’t exactly an oasis with me, but 
maybe you’d be surprised to know that it 
had a tremendous effect on my life.” 

She repressed a start. “I’d be 
amazed,” she said in a low voice. 

“Well, it did. It made me realize what 
an idle good-for-nothing I was, .what 
little use I was making of all the chance 
I had—education, every opportunity. Do 
you know what started me to really 
thinking at last?” 

“No.” 

“Fou.” 

“IT?” She bit her lip. 

“Exactly you. Forgive my being per- 
sonal, wont you? I saw you had a won- 
derful personality. I’d only known an 
entirely different sort of girl. I got a 
whole lot of your life in those few talks 
we had—what you’d always been—up 
against. I was down  there—broke, 


_ writing to Father to advance my allow- 


ance. All of a sudden I got a good look 
at myself. There were you, a girl—up 
against life—with even your beauty 
maybe a trump card against you—no 
home, nobody to look after you—down 
there trying to get back a bit of strength 
to go on with the fight. It made me feel 
small, Miss Joslin.” 

She did not try to say anything. She 
sat very quietly, no trace of the whirl- 
pool of brain and heart and blood visible 
in her pale, grave, lovely, well- 
disciplined face. One hand, white, ring- 
less, rested on the table beside her demi- 
tasse. Her eyes were fixed on it. So were 
his. 

“IT woke up,” he went on, “and said 
right-about-face to myself. I stopped 
being a parasite and became a worker. 
And these days I’m pretty independent, 


I tell you—make my own money, live my 
own life. Why, I’m going somewhere! 
It’s been great!” 

“I’m glad,” she said simply. 

“You did it,” he said. 

“Oh, no. But it’s wonderful of you to 
say so—to think so. It makes me very 
—proud.” 

“I’m glad you’re pleased with your 
handiwork. And look what you’ve done 
for yourself! You’re a wonderful girl, 
Miss Joslin. I owe you a debt of grati- 
tude.” 

“Oh, no, no 

“That isn’t quite all,” he went on after 
a moment in a different tone. “You see, 
I’ve thought about you a good deal. I’ve 
—used you as sort of—of working motto 
—something like that. Whenever things 
didn’t go just right or I needed a bracer, 
I’d think of how brave you were, what 
odds you had to buck. But it was always 
in an—an impersonal sort of way.” 

“Of course,” she said. 

“It was a good deal like steering by 
a mountain-top or a light; when I’d get 
off my course a little, I’d look for you, 
figuratively. Well, when I got in town 
to-day, I was curious to see you. To tell 
the truth, I never planned to tell you 
all this. I just thought it would be— 
interesting—to see you again.” 

“Yes?” 

“But when I did see you—standing 
there in the flesh, so—so much lovelier, 
so—so fine—I—I—” He broke off, 
drew a long breath. “I just wanted to 
—to stand there and—and whisper, 
‘Gervase! is this you!’ ” 

“Don’t, don’t,” she breathed. 

“Oh, now don’t say don’t,” he pleaded. 
“Be good to me, Gervase. Let me be 
with you awhile. Let me see if I can’t 
make you not want to send me away 
again. I’m not asking anything right 
now. But some time—soon—I want to 
say to you: ‘Here’s a man you’ve made. 
What are you going to do with him, 
Gervase?”” 


? 
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Can you imagine the mental acrobatics of a dried-up old professor driv- 
ing an automobile for the first time? 
find the detailed account one of the most humorous stories you ever 
read. “Psychology and a 1910 Model,” by Wilbur Hall, in the February 

Book Magazine, on the news-stands January Twenty-Second. 


Of course, you can’t! But you will 











NEVER has a magazine feature proved so lastingly popular as these 


Philo Gubb stories. 


The reason 


is that all the stories are 


good. Some are better than others, but all of them are fine humor. 


“Ghe Carnival 


Of Crime 


A new exploit of the Correspondence 


School Deteckative. 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


The Foremost Humorist in America. 








S the Reverend James 
A Brudy came down 
Main Street with his 

brisk, swinging stride, Philo 
Gubb, the  paper-hanger-detective, 
stalked with his birdlike gait from the 
opposite direction. Detective Gubb 
reached the little group of men in front 
of Thorley Ware’s hardware store a 
little before Reverend Brudy reached it, 
and he stopped to see why six or eight 
youngish men were so interested in a 
suzall, solid-looking box that stood on 
the edge of the sidewalk. 

“T can lift the box,” said Jimmy 
Hance, the Main Street haberdasher, 
“but I wouldn’t try to carry it to the 
corner and back. It’s too heavy for me. 
What is in it, Thorley—lead pipe ?” 

“Don’t you worry what’s in it,” said 
Thorley Ware. “I'll bet a dollar none 
of you can carry it to the corner and 
back. Go on, some of you strong fellows, 
—try it.” 

Philo Gubb put down the parcel of 
wall paper he was carrying and took 
hold of the box. He had hardly laid 
hands on it before Jimmy Hance pushed 
him away. 

“You keep out of this,” he said in a 
low tone, and then, louder, for Reverend 
Brudy had reached the group: “No, I 
can’t tote it. It’s a real man’s job. It’s 
just like Reverend Brudy says: smoking 
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cigarettes and keeping late hours 
is like putting sand in your gear- 
box—it puts your machinery out 
of business. You fellows all gum your- 
selves up with bad habits—” 

“Ts that so!” said Thorley Ware. 
“Well, here’s Mr. Brudy now. If his 
gear-box is so free from grit, let him try 
it himself.” 

Reverend James Brudy was a real 
man. He was slender but splendidly 
muscular. He was young and held his 
head high and walked with a stride and 
had a smile and a hearty hand-grip for 
every man. He‘ was effervescent with 
vitality. He was a newcomer to River- 
bank, but already he had shown he was 
a live wire. He was not content to 
preach two sermons a week and drowse 
the’ rest of the time. He was militant; 
he demanded that the Mud Creek gully 
be made into a covered sewer; he set out 
to clean up the town in every way; and 
among his activities was his attempt to 
put the Back Room Club out of business 
with promptness and dispatch. 

The Back Room Club was no club at 
all. Rumors of what took place every 
night in the room behind Thorley Ware’s 
hardware store reached Reverend Brudy. 
He had no ill will for the young and 
middle-aged men who gathered in the 
back room to play poker for small 
stakes; his ill will was for the vice of 
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gambling. Gambling was not only 
wrong but it was contrary to the ordi- 
nances of the town of Riverbank; 
gamblers were law-breakers. Reverend 
Brudy, with entire good nature but with 
most annoying efficiency, set out to do 
away with the Back Room Club. He did 
not wish to hold up Thorley Ware, 
Jimmy Hance, Orley Morvis, “Doc” 
Farnum or any of the other frequenters 
of the back room to scorn nor to put 
them in jail. They were all good fel- 
lows, men of the kind Mr. Brudy liked ; 
but he meant to close the back room. He 
proceeded in a businesslike way. He 
sought tangible evidence that the back 
room was a gambling place, and to get 
the evidence he hired Philo Gubb, the 
famous graduate of the Rising Sun De- 
tective Agency’s Correspondence School 
of Detecting. It was no trouble at all 
for Philo Gubb to secure the evidence. 
He walked into the back room, took 
four packs of playing cards, a handful 
of assorted poker chips, the yellow pad 
on which reckonings had been kept, and 
walked out again with them in his 
pocket. 

With the evidence in his possession, 
Reverend Brudy wrote a letter to 
Thorley Ware. It was a polite letter, 
almost tender in its kindly phrasing, but 
hard as steel in its demand that the Back 
Room Club cease to exist. If any more 
poker were played in Riverbank, 
Reverend Brudy would appeal to the 
law. He was kind enough to say he did 
not think any great harm would come 
from the low-stake games in the back 
room, but there was an ordinance against 
gambling, and as long as it remained on 
the statute-books, it should be obeyed. 

Thorley read the letter to the Back 
Room Ciub at the first meeting after 
its receipt. 

“That means we've got to quit,” he 
said. 

Jimmy Hance put his hand across the 
table and took the letter. You all know 
Jimmy Hance. He has a neat little 
haberdashery with the latest style show- 
cases and the latest nickel-plated affairs 
for displaying collars and ties in his 
show window. He has one young clerk. 
Everyone always says—referring to 
Jimmy’s shop—that Riverbank has at 


least one shop with genuine Chicago 
snap and style. Jimmy is always stand- 
ing in the door except when he is cutting 
across the street to have a word with 
May Miller or some other girl. He is 
always the neatest young fellow in 
Riverbank, and he always has change to 
rattle in his pocket. Forty times a day 
—or so it seems—he puts his head into 
his shop to call, “Say, Joe! I’m going in 
to Hecker’s”’—Hecker’s being the ice- 
cream-soda parlor, and Jimmy always 
escorting a young lady. 

“Maybe it does and maybe it does 
not,” said Jimmy, when he had read the 
letter. ‘‘When are you going to Minne- 
tonka, Doc?” 

“Next Tuesday.” 

“Still keeping chickens ?” 

“Same old bunch of Plymouth 
Rocks,” said Doc Farnum. 

“That’s good,” said Jimmy. “Your 
deal, Orley.” 


T was a week, or perhaps eight days, 
after this that Reverend Brudy came 
swinging down Main Street to where the 
members of the Back Room Club were 
disputing about the box. Jimmy looked 
up with a smile. 

“Been telling the fellows what you 
said about sand in our gear-boxes, Mr. 
Brudy,” he said. “There’s not one of 
them can carry this box to the corner 
and back without putting it down. Shew 
them what good hours and no tobacco 
can do.” 

Reverend Brudy pulled out his watch 
and glanced at it. He slipped che watch 
back into his pocket and smiled. 

“T’ll try it,” he said. 

He raised the box to his shoulder 
and staggered as the full weight came 
to rest there. It was a very heavy box 
for its size. Carefully he began his 
journey to the corner; carefully he 
turned, and carefully he retraced the dis- 
tance. He came to a stop and carefully 
lowered the box to the walk. 

“You lose!” said Jimmy Hance 
promptly. “You didn’t do it.” 

“But i did—” 

“Oh, no!” said Jimmy good naturedly. 
“You put the box down. I said you 
couldn’t carry it to the corner and back 
without putting it down, and you did put 
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it down. Of course any of us, whether 
we have sand in our gear-boxes or not, 
can carry the box to the corner and back 
and then put it down, but for a man to 
carry it to the corner and then back and 
then never put it down—!” 

The spectators laughed, and Reverend 
Brudy laughed. He laughed more 
heartily at himself and the trick that 
had been played on him than any of the 
others laughed. He dusted his palms 
and admitted they had taken him in, and 
he shook hands with Jimmy Hance and 
hurried 4way toward the railway sta- 
tion. 

“Gubb,” said Jimmy, dropping his 
playfulness, “wait here. We want you 
to see this box opened. We want you as 
a witness.” 

Reverend Brudy, as he neared the 
railway station, saw the conductor of 
the Wilmot accommodation give the 
“go ahead” signal. The train began to 
move slowly, and Reverend Brudy ran. 
He was due to officiate at a wedding in 
Wilmot at six that evening and this was 
the only train. He ran along the plat- 
form and jumped on the rear of the last 
car, swinging himself up. The train 
It backed to its 
Orley Morvis, the con- 


stopped with a jolt. 
former place. 
ductor, looked at his watch. 


“Huh!” he said. “I don’t do that 
often. Nearly got away two minutes 
ahead of time.” 


Mr. Philo Gubb, the paper-hanger-detective, disguised as a colored waiter, his face 
neatly blackened except behind the ears, crouched low in the syringa and 
lilac bushes. He had been in that cramped position for two hours. 
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“IT thought my watch couldn’t be 
wrong,” said Reverend Brudy with satis- 
faction. 

When Philo Gubb had watched the 
unpacking of the box he took up his rolls 
of wall paper and prepared to leave, but 
Jimmy Hance put a hand on his arm. 

“Gubb,” he said, ‘“‘you’re still in the 
detective business, aint you?” 

“T wasn’t never more into it than at 
the present moment of time,” said Philo 
Gubb. 

“Good!” said Jimmy. “I thought 
maybe I’d have to send to Chicago. I 
don’t suppose you ever take a case deal- 
ing with less than a murder or a diamond 
robbery, do you ?” 

“To the deteckative mind,” said Philo 
Gubb, “one case is as good as another if 
remuneratively paid for.” 

“Now that’s common sense!” Jimmy 
exclaimed. ‘You’d even condescend to 
take a chicken-stealing case, wouldn’t 
you, if you were paid for your time?” 

“Most certainly sure,” said Mr. Gubb. 
“Murder and the bigger kinds of crim- 
inal crimes aint as frequently often 
pulled off in Riverbank as nobody could 
wish. A deteckative is often glad and 
willing to take hold onto minor kinds 
of cases.” 

“That’s right! And this case is a 
mighty tough one. I’ve a notion it is 
going to require pretty nearly all the de- 
tective knowledge you’ve got and maybe 
more. How many lessons were there in 
that correspondence course you took?” 

“Twelve,” said Mr. Gubb. 

“Well, I don’t know! Twelve doesn’t 
seem hardly enough. If you had taken 
fourteen, or perhaps sixteen— I suppose 

you have some disguises ?” 

“Abundantly plenty,” said Mr. 
Gubb proudly. “I possess the 
ownership of eighteen separate 
and distinct kinds of disguises at 

the present moment of time.” 
“Eighteen? Oh, pshaw! I hoped 
you had more 
than that. I hoped 
you had thirty or 
forty, at least. 
I doubt whether 
you can solve this 
mystery with only 
eighteen disguises. 
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How many did you use when you got 
the evidence against the Back Room 
Club?” 

Detective Gubb gasped with surprise. 

“Come, now!” said Jimmy Hance. 
“We all know you are the man who got 
the cards and poker chips. No other 
man in Riverbank has the detective 
ability to do such a fine piece of work. 
How many disguises did you use?” 

“One,” said Philo Gubb. ‘Number 
23 out of the Rising Sun catalogue. I 
was into the Polish Immigrant disguise.” 

“And you got all that evidence with 
only one disguise? That’s different, then. 
Eighteen disguises may be enough. But 
I warn you you will probably have to 
wear them all. By the way, where is that 
Back Room Club evidence now?” 

“Mr. Brudy has got it into his posses- 
sion at his house.” 

“He’s a wise one! Well, I guess I'll 
trust you with this case of mine. I’ll give 
you a trial, anyway. Now, here is the 
case: I’ve got a nice lot of Plymouth 
Rocks—good chickens, all of them. A 
man hates to have good chickens stolen.” 

“T thought you lived in the form of 
a roomer up above your store,” said 
Philo Gubb, wondering where Jimmy 
kept his chickens. 

“So I did,” Jimmy admitted frankly, 
“—lived there until about half an hour 
ago.” He did not go into details re- 
garding his method of keeping chickens 
in a flat. The truth was that he had 
bought the chickens that very morning 
from Munch, the grocer, taking them 
just as they came, old, young and middle 
aged, hens and roosters—anything at 
all, so long as they were Plymouth 
Rocks. “Lived there until about half an 
hour ago, and then I moved into Doc 
Farnum’s house,”. Jimmy continued. “I 
must just about be moved in there by 
this time. You see, Gubb, I’ve rented 
Doc' Farnum’s house ready furnished.” 

“Oh,” said» Detective. Gubb. “Doc 
Farnum is elsewhere from here?” 

“Away for.a short time,” said Jimmy. 
“He has Plymouth Rock chickens too; 
but we’ fixed that all right. He didn’t 
care for them, and he sold them to 
Munch. So that made room for mine. 
Can you be on hand at nine o’clock 
to-night to begin work?” 
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“Most certainly sure,” said Philo 
Gubb. “At Doc Farnum’s house? 
That’s the residence right next to the 
east of Mr. Brudy’s house, aint it?” 

“Exactly,” agreed Jimmy. “There’s a 
clump of bushes there that you can hide 
in—” 

“T propose to investigate the neighbor- 
hood of the locality before I start in to 
begin,” said Philo Gubb haughtily. 

“Quite right,” said Jimmy. “And if 
you catch the thief, -hang onto him. 
Lock him in my cellar until I come home 
—TI may be late. Don’t matte? who he 
is or what he says, lock him in my cellar. 
If he is the mayor of this town, lock 
him in the cellar.” 

“The law. recognizes no difference 
amongst malefactors of whatever sort 
whatever,” said Philo Gubb, and he 
picked up his wall paper and went on 
his way. 


HAT noon, after a hasty luncheon 
consisting of a sandwich taken from 
his pocket, Mr. Gubb proceeded to inves- 
tigate the locality of the threatened raid 
on Mr. Jimmy Hance’s chickens. From 
the alley he peered over the back fence 
of Doc Farnum’s residence. The grass 
grew long and rank there and there was 
a good clump of syringa and lilac bushes 
in which Mr. Gubb could hide. He 
noted with satisfaction that this clunip 
commanded the entrance to the chicken 
coop in which the Plymouth Rocks were 
busily scratching the soft soil. Mr. Gubb 
also investigated the back yards of the 
houses to the right and left. One of 
these was the dwelling place of the 
Reverend Mr. Brudy, and the back yard 
gave little evidence of anything unusual. 
An aged apple tree stood in the yard 
and at its foot grew a thrifty thistle, but 
otherwise it was an ordinary back yard. 
Mr. Gubb walked around the block and 
viewed the houses from the front. He 
walked past Doc Farnum’s place, and 
his eye was still on the clump of bushes, 
when he almost stumbled over a garbage 
can on the edge of the walk in front of 
the Reverend Mr. Brudy’s home. Twice, 
with the air of a gentleman of, leisure 
taking a gentle stroll, he walked past 
Doc Farnum’s- house, and then he re- 
turned to his paper-hanging job. 
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The Reverend James Brudy had, in 
the meanwhile, reached the town of 
Wilmot and had walked across the street 
to the Wilmot Hotel, where the wedding 
at which he was to officiate was to take 
place. He had been unusually pleased 
to be asked to officiate at this wedding 
because young Henry Florence was said 
to be an occasional visitor at the Back 
Room Club and Mr. Brudy felt that the 
request showed there was no hard feel- 
ing. May Rogers, daughter of the keeper 
of the hotel, herself met Mr. Brudy 
and welcomed him, and Mr. Brudy went 
at once to his room to remove the stains 
of travel—twelve miles !—before eating 
dinner. The wedding was scheduled for 
six o’clock in order that the happy pair 
might take the seven o’clock accommoda- 
tion to Riverbank, where they would 
board a through train for Chicago. 

Mr. Brudy had hardly removed his 
coat and waistcoat and had not yet rolled 
up his sleeves for the visit to the wash- 
basin, when there came a tap on his door. 
The clerk of the hotel stood at the door 
with a telegram. 

“Any answer?” he asked. 

“You might wait,” said Mr. Brudy, 
and he tore open the envelope. 

Instantly his face became as red as 
fire. He stared at the telegram as if he 
could not believe his eyes. This is what 
he read: 


Reverend James Brudy, 
Wilmot Hotel, 
Wilmot, Iowa. 

Shame that you should annoy inno- 
cent card-players when you are indulg- 
ing in a perfect carnival of crime. You 
are warned that your reckless law- 
breaking must cease. Leaving garbage 
can on sidewalk breaks Riverbank 
town ordinance. 

BB: C. 


It was most annoying. Ridicule is a 
sharp weapon, and Mr. Brudy feared 
that the Back Roomers would make the 
most of this little rupture of a town 
ordinance. He could imagine them 
going about and saying: “This fellow 
Brudy is a great one to talk about law- 
breaking ; did you hear about his garbage 
can?” He took the pad of telegraph 
blanks the clerk had _ thoughtfully 
brought and wired his wife to remove 
the garbage pail immediately if it still 
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remained on the sidewalk. He then felt 
better. He dipped his hands in the water 
in the basin and splashed his face. He 
was well on with his toilet and was re- 
placing his collar when the clerk again 
appeared. He had another telegram. 
Mr. Brudy took it with nervous fingers. 
He was beginning to dread telegrams. 
He read: 


Jas. Brudy, 

Wilmot Hotel, 
Wilmot, Ia. 

Sorry you insist continuing your 
carnival of crime. Thistle in your back 
yard breaks State- statute requiring 
eradication Canada thistles. Warn you 
this law-breaking must cease. 

) 


Mr. Brudy felt hot and flustered. He 
telegraphed his wife to dig up the 
Canada thistle immediately. Ignorance 
of the law was, he well knew, no excuse. 
He went down to dinner with a greater 
feeling of annoyance than he had felt 
for years. He had always been a rather 
cock-sure young man, and— 

“A telegram for you, Mr. Brudy,” 
said the waitress as he took his seat at 
the table. 

“Tut!” exclaimed Mr. Brudy. The 
tone was such that, had he been a lay- 
man, the word would have been repre- 
senfed by a dash. What had he done 
now? He opened the telegram and read: 


Rev. 


James Brudy, 
Wilmot, Iowa. 

Riverbank law-abiding community 
will be greatly shocked by your out- 
rageous carnival of crime. Apple tree 
permitted to stand in your back yard 
infested San Jose scale breaks State 
law requiring infected trees to be cut 
down and burned. 

B: 8... 


Mr. Brudy did not enjoy his dinner. 


Even when the bride-to-be came and 
blushingly hoped he was enjoying it, he 
could not rise to the occasion, and she 
left him somewhat hurt by his seeming 
indifference to her attention. His nerves 
were on edge, and after dinner he de- 
cided he must walk himself calm. He 
put on his hat and went into the street. 

“Mr. Brudy?” asked a boy the mo- 
ment he issued from the hotel door. 

“Yes, that’s my name.” 

“Telegram for you.” 
































The next moment Mr. Gubb was on top of Mr. Brudy. 
It was a magnificent struggle. 


Mr. Gubb. 


Mr. Brudy signed the sheet and tore 
open the envelope angrily. He read: 


Brudy, 
Wilmot, Iowa. 

Can’t understand. Is it your inten- 
tion in carnival of crime to break all 
laws? Witnesses declare you broke law 
forbidding all persons jumping on 
trains while in motion. 

B. B.C. 


Mr. Brudy turned on his heel and 
entered the hotel. He marched up the 
stairs to his room and slammed the door 
behind him angrily. He seated himself 
on the edge of his bed and buried his 
head in his hands. He may have sat 
there an hour. At each sound in the cor- 
ridor outside, he jumped nervously, ex- 
pecting another telegram from the 
Back Room Club; but none came. The 
best man came to the room, bringing the 
marriage license and the pretty little 
souvenir book that was to serve as the 
minister’s certificate. It was one of the 
pretty customs of that year of grace, 
1899, to use one of these books instead 
of the old-style poster-like certificates. 
There were pictures and appropriate 
verses in the book and many ruled pages 
headed “Autographs,” and one page 


The following moment Mr. Brudy was on top of 


were by me 
united in Holy Matrimony at 
on the j 
There was a place for the minister’s 
signature and places for those of two 
witnesses. Mr. Brudy took the book and 
placed it on his dresser. With the best 
man, he descended to the hotel dining- 
room, where the wedding was to be re- 
hearsed. 

“A telegram for you, Mr. Brudy,” 
said the bridegroom as Mr. Brudy en- 
tered the dining-room, which was now a 
bower of green and blossoms. With an 
effort Mr. Brudy pulled himself together 
and opened the envelope. He read: 


Brudy, 
Wilmot, Iowa. 

Deeper we delve into your carnival 
of crime more serious becomes. Twelve ~ 
witnesses testify you broke law against 
carrying concealed weapons to- day. 
Serious matter, punishable fine and im- 
prisonment. 

n= C 


exclaimed Mr. Brudy 


“Tt’s not so!” 
indignantly and aloud. 
“What is not so?” asked the bride- 


groom. 
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“Why — why — nothing!’ said Mr. 
Brudy hastily. “Just wait a minute; I 
must send a telegram.” 

He wrote a telegram indignantly de- 
nouncing any suggestion that he had 
ever in his life carried a weapon, either 
concealed or unconcealed. He addressed 
it to Jimmy Hance, rightly thinking that 
young man was at the bottom of the 
search for his law-breaking. The wed- 
ding rehearsal was over before he re- 
ceived a reply. This was the reply: 

Brudy, 

Wilmot,, Iowa. 

Twelve witnesses ready to swear you 
carried loaded revolvers on Main Street 
to-day. No mistake. 

J. HANCE. 


Mr. Brudy, for full ten minutes after 
reading this telegram, found his brain 
unable to function at all. He was in a 
daze. The words of the telegram became 
meaningless as he stared at them. He 
excused himself and went to his room 
and threw himself on his bed. He closed 
his eyes and tried to be calm. Concealed 
weapons! Loaded revolvers! To-day! 
Suddenly he sat straight up and stared 
with wide, fear-filled eyes at the re- 
flection of his pale face in the mirror. 
That box! That box all had pretended 
they could not carry and that he had 
lifted to his shoulder and carried! It 
was a miserable trick. Even if loaded 
revolvers had been concealed in that box 
and he had carried them— 

Mr. Brudy groaned. Even if it was a 
trick, what a gale of laughter could be 
raised at his expense! “Say, did you 
hear about .Brudy carrying concealed 
weapons?” He squirmed at the thought. 

He was in a miserable state when he 
went down to perform the marriage 
ceremony. In the gathering of joyous 
ushers, bridesmaids, guests and relations, 
he was the only sad-faced and gloomy 
person. As he was about to enter the 
dining-room where the ceremony was 
to take place, he was handed the thing 
he least wished to receive—a telegram. 
He opened it: 

Brudy, 

Wilmot, Iowa. 

Warn you earnestly to avoid law- 
breaking in marriage matter. Serious if 
you carry tarnival of crime into such 
affairs. BC. 
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Many spoke of Mr. Brudy during and 
after the wedding, wondering if he was 
quite “all right” or if he was near a 
breakdown of nerves or brain. He was 
almost insulting in his persistent ques- 
tioning of the bride and groom, wanting 
to be assured most emphatically that 
neither had a wife or husband living. He 
questioned and cross questioned the best 
man regarding the license—how it was 
obtained, if it was actually signed by the 
county clerk, and so on. He sighed with 
relief when the ceremony was completed, 
and he sighed again when he finished 
eating the wedding supper without re- 
ceiving a telegram. 


“A BOY just brought a telegram for 
“you,” said his wife as Mr. Brudy 

opened the front door, “and there is a 
man waiting in the parlor to see you.” 

Mr. Brudy took the telegram and went 
into the parlor. His visitor arose. Mr. 
Brudy had a dim recollection of having 
seen this man sitting on a bale of binder 
twine in front of Thorley Ware’s hard- 
ware store some time, and he instinctively 
dreaded what the man had come to say. 
He twisted the telegram in his fingers. 
If Dan Ginn had been sent to observe 
how Mr. Brudy was “taking it,” he cer- 
tainly was able to carry back a pleasing 
report. 

“T don’t suppose you recollect me, Mr. 
Brudy,” he said. “I’m a sort of off-and- 
on helper down at Thorley Ware’s, and 
I heard them talking and I just thought 
it would be only decent to sort of give 
you warning of what those Back Room 
fellows are thinking of doing.” 

“That’s — that’s very kind of you 
said Mr. Brudy miserably. 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Ginn. “TI just 
thought it might be kind of unpleasant 
for a preacher, like you are, to be pulled 
up in court for breaking a town ordi- 
nance when of course you didn’t know 
you were breaking one at all. Seems, 
from what they say, you’re liable to be 
indicted as a common gambler—” 

“Gambler? Indict me as a common 
gambler ?” 

“T guess the law was made that way 
because it’s so hard to catch gamblers 
gambling,” said Mr. Ginn apologetic- 
ally. “Seems that having gambling para- 
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phernalia in one’s possession is all that’s 
‘necessary, and I heard the boys let out 
that you had some packs of cards and 
poker chips here in your house—” 

“But I got them as evidence!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Brudy. 

“Ves, ’most anybody could say that, I 
guess,” said Mr. Ginn, and he said no 
more at the moment, because the door- 
bell rang and Mrs. Brudy brought in 
two more telegrams. ‘Well, good 
night!” said Mr. Ginn, seeing the look 
on Mr. Brudy’s face. “I'd get rid of 
those cards and chips if I were you. 
Turn them over to the police, or some- 
thing.” 

Mr. Brudy, the moment Mr. Ginn was 
gone, tore open the first telegram. It 
was from Wilmot. It read thus: 


Rev. Jas. Brudy, 
Riverbank, Iowa. 

Regarding carnival of crime. Your 
certificate of marriage given H. 
Florence and May Rogers to-night 
breaks State law. Date falsified. Is 
dated June 27 instead of _ y c 


Mr. Brudy searched his memory. He 
recalled the page in the wedding album 
to which he had set his signature. He 
could not recall having written anything 
on it but his name. All he could defi- 
nitely recall was that there were a num- 
ber of internal revenue stamps of various 
colors on the page and that the best 
man had presented the page for his 
signature. He opened the second tele- 
gram. It ran: 


Rev. Jas. Brudy, 
Riverbank, Iowa. 

Do you miss no chance to break the 
law? Law requires officiating clergy- 
man to secure two witnesses. None 
signed Florence-Rogers ree 


Mr. Brudy crumpled the sheet in his 
hand and opened the remaining tele- 
gram. This is what he read: 


Rev. Jas. Brudy, 
Riverbank, Iowa. 

Carnival of crime becomes serious 
when United States laws are broken. 
Clergyman officiating at wedding re- 
quired to cancel revenue stamps on 
wedding certificate. You did not. This 
is matter for U. S. District Attorney 


and U. S. Grand Jury. . 
2. 2 
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Mrs. Brudy entered and found her 
husband standing limp and dejected. 

“James,” she said, “you are not well. 
Something has upset you, and I would 
insist that you go to bed at once if it 
wasn’t for Mr. Farnum’s chickens. I 
might have attended to them myself but 
I had no idea you would be feeling 
badly and I am afraid to go over there 
at night. And, dear, Mr. Farnum: said 
that—” 

The telegram that came at that mo 
ment hardly jarred Mr. Brudy at all 
He was becoming numbed by the con 
stant thudding of telegrams into his 
brain. He read it almost listlessly : 


Rev. James Brudy, 
Riverbank, Iowa. 

Carnival of crime continues un- 
abated. United States revenue law 
specifically requires ten cents revenue 
stamps on every marriage certificate. 
Florence-Rogers certificate bears only 
nine cents. Serious infraction revenue 
law and authorities doubt if couple 
legally married. We await your next 
crime with fear and trembling. 

B. R. C. 


Mrs. Brudy took the telegram from 
his hand. 

“What is it? What does it mean?” 
she asked when she had read it. She 
was tremendously upset. 

“Now! now! Never mind!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Brudy in a tone such as he 
had not used since their wedding day, 
nor before it. “It’s a-thing that don’t 
concern you at all. You let me handle 
this, will you? What do you want me 
to do about those chickens ?” 

“Feed them, of course,” said Mrs. 
Brudy a little resentfully, “because you 
promised Mr. Farnum you would feed 
them while he was away. And I was 
merely going to suggest that as he told 
you you could take a chicken whenever 
we wanted one, you might as well ‘take 
one now, for I did not order meat for 
to-morrow. You know he said you could 
take one a day if you wished, and you 
have not taken any—”’ 

“All right,” said Mr. 
pettishly. 

He found a lantern in the kitchen and 
lighted it. From beneath the kitchen 
table he took a measure of chicken feed 
and tucked it under his arm. 


Brudy rather 
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ME: PHILO GUBB, the paper- 
*"" hanger-detective, disguised as a col- 
ored waiter, his face neatly blackened 
except behind the ears, crouched low in 
the syringa and-lilac bushes. He had 
been in that cramped position for two 
hours, but now he was rewarded. In at 
the back gate of Doc Farnum’s yard 
came a man carrying a lantern. Philo 
Gubb raised his head a little higher. 

With brazen boldness, the intruder 
walked to the gate of the chicken yard 
and unhooked the catch. In a low tone 
he muttered, “Here, chook—chook— 
chook—chook—chook!” and _ scattered 
grain. The chickens, aroused from their 
beauty sleep, flew noisily down from 
their perches and came rushing to get 
the feed. 

With a sudden sweeping motion of his 
hand the intruder swooped down and 
grasped a likely-looking rooster by the 
neck. There was one squawk; the bird 
twisted in the air; the companions of the 
late fowl fluttered and cried and re- 
turned to their feeding; and Mr. Brudy 
stood with the dead rooster in his hand. 
At that moment Mr. Gubb threw his 
arms around Mr. Brudy and clasped him 
tightly from behind. Mr. Brudy turned 
his head. He saw Mr. Gubb’s blackened 
face. He thought that beyond doubt he 
was attacked by an unusually brazen 
chicken thief. He seemed to hump his 
back slightly, and Detective Gubb’s feet 
arose in the air, described the better part 
of a circle, and Mr. Gubb fell flat on 
his back in front of Mr. Brudy, scatter- 
ing poultry to right and left. With re- 
markable instinct, Gubb grasped Mr. 
Brudy’s feet and pulled them, and Mr. 
Brudy went down with a thud. The next 
moment Mr. Gubb was on top of Mr. 
Brudy. The following moment Mr. 
Brudy was on top of Mr. Gubb. 

It was a magnificent struggle through- 
out. The lantern went crashing into 
darkness from a blow of a heel early in 
the fight. The right seemed to give Mr. 
Brudy superhuman strength, for he was 
protecting Mr. Farnum’s chickens, and 
the right seemed to give Mr. Gubb a 
giant’s strength, for he was protecting 
the chickens of Timmy Hance. They 
struggled and rolled out of the coop 
and struggled and rolled around the 
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yard. Mr. Brudy merely struggled, but 
Mr. Gubb, in his struggles, had the 
cellar door in view, and little by little 
he worked the fight in that direction. 
At length the two preservers of the 
property rights in fowls reached the 
cellar stairs and went bumping down 
to the bottom. Poor Mr. Brudy was the 
one that hit a head against the lowest 
step and it was his head that hit. When 
he came out of his daze, he found his 
hands in handcuffs and Mr. Gubb sit- 
ting on him. 

“Don’t try to attempt any effort to 
escape away,’ Mr. Gubb warned him 
as Mr. Brudy blinked in the darkness. 
“IT warn you you are into the hands of 
the law.” 

“T?” gasped Mr. Brudy. 
hands of the law ?” 

“Into the hands of the law, where 
every chicken thief sooner or later ends 
up unless he gets there before,” said Mr. 
Gubb. 

“Nonsense!” said Mr. Brudy. “Please 
sit on my lap instead of on my stomach, 
will you, if you must sit on me? Non- 
sense! Do you know who I am? I’m 
the Reverend James Brudy.” 

“It don’t make no sort of kind of dif- 
ference whom you are,” said Mr. Gubb 
firmly. “Chicken stealing is a crime into 
this county even if you was a bishop.” 

“But, my dear man!” cried Mr. 
Brudy. “I was asked to take that 
chicken. Mr. Farnum asked me to feed 
his chickens while he was away. He 
asked me, as a favor to him, to take a 
chicken whenever I wanted one.” 

“These Plymouth Rock chickens and 
hens,” said Mr. Gubb, in a tone that 
meant further argument would be a 
waste of breath, “aint chickens and hens 
belonging to the property of Doc Far- 
num. Doc Farnum’s chickens and hens 
was removed out of this neighborhood 
to-day and these are James Hance’s 
chickens and hens.” 

Mr. Brudy struggled to a sitting posi- 
tion. It gave him the appearance of 
actually holding Philo Gubb in his lap. 

“What!” he cried aghast. Mr. Gubb 
placed his hand against Mr. Brudy’s 
head and gently pushed him back into a 
reclining ‘position. As he lay there, Mr. 
Brudy considered his situation. He was 


“In the 
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in the right in trying to destroy the Back 
Room Club, but he now felt he might 
reach the desired end better by moral 
suasion rather than by appealing to the 
law. If in one day the Back Roomers 
had been able to make him seem to break 
the laws of the town, the State and the 
nation, what might they not do in a week 
or a month? ‘“Gubb,” he said, “this is 
an awful mistake. I don’t blame you, 
Gubb. You are an innocent party. What 
are you going to do with me?” 

“The instructions with which I was 
instructed when I started to work onto 
this case this evening,’ said Mr. Gubb, 
“was to lock you up into this cellar until 
the police could get you in the morning.” 

“And was nothing said about the Back 
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the voice. “I got a telegram for Mr. 


Brudy.” 

By the light of a series of matches 
held by Mr. Gubb, Mr. Brudy read the 
telegram : 


Rev. James Brudy, 
Riverbank, Iowa. 

Detective Gubb will consider this au 
thority to turn you loose. I make you 
present of all Plymouth Rocks in 
chicken yard, before or after taking. 
Seems only way to prevent you carry- 
ing carnival of crime to length of 
chicken stealing. Am sleeping in Doc 
Farnum’s house to-night. Will be glad 
to have you come over and shake hands 
to-morrow morning before nine. Will 
be glad to aid you in ending awful 
carnival of crime. 

James HANCE 





When he came out of his daze 
he found his hands in hand-cuffs 
and Mr. Gubb sitting on him 
“Don’t try to attempt any effort 
to escape away,” Mr. Gu 
warned him. 


Room Club?” asked Mr. Brudy anx- 
iously. ‘Was nothing said about letting 
me go if I agreed not to proceed by law 
against that club?” 

“Not a word of any sort or manner, 
said Mr. Gubb positively; but what 
more he might have said will never be 
known, for a foot scuffled on the top 
step of the cellar stairs and a voice 
asked : 

“Ts Mr. Brudy down there?” 

“Yes, I’m here. Who is it?” asked 
Mr. Brudy anxiously. 

“I’m from the telegraph office,” said 
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When Mr. Gubb had read this mes- 
sage, he unlocked the handcuffs and as- 
sisted Mr. Brudy to rise. Mr. Brudy 
held out his hand. 

“Mr. Gubb, we will not let this inter- 
fere with our friendship,” he said kindly. 
“I quite understand that a detective 
must carry out his orders even’ when his 
detective work requires unpleasantness.” 

Mr. Gubb took the proffered hand. 

“Into the deteckative business,” he 
said gravely, “there’s no telling what 
will come up next, and sometimes it 
comes up even sooner than that.” 


“This Style $20,” another Philo Gubb story, will be in the next—the February—issue. 
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The Owner of 
The Larrimer $1x 






SHE inherited an automobile factory and a family feud and a will- 


ful disposition; wherefore her romance was not a tame affair. 





| NDREW LARRIMER, better 
| A known as “the old man,” tilted 
| back in his *chair and gazed 
up at the picture of a long, 
low automobile, the Larrimer Six, that 
hung over his superintendent’s desk. 

“Tell you what, Tod,” he said: “every 
time Dr. Craig warns me about my heart 
—he’s an old hen, anyhow—TI take a 
run out to the factory here, and it just 
puts me on my feet.” 

Young Carey laughed. “Odd kind of 
a cure,” he commented, “—because you 
sure do hustle all the time you are here.” 

“Oh, I like it; I like to go in and out 
of the different departments, just to see 
how smooth things are running.” He 
leaned forward suddenly and placed an 
affectionate hand on the other’s knee. 
“You’re doing good work, Tod.” 

Carey’s face lighted up for an instant, 
and then he rose in embarrassed haste. 

“That order for your niece, Miss Lar- 
rimer, is ready; I’d like to have you 
see it before it leaves the factory. It’s 
some car for a girl to handle.” 

Larrimer followed him out to the 
freight elevator. 

“She’s some girl—they tell me; I 
haven’t seen her since she was a little 
tike.” He sighed. “Family matter. Sup- 
pose you’ve heard of it—‘“The Larrimer 
Feud,’ the papers called it. I’ve been 
thinking I’d tell you about it some day, 
Tod. I’m getting to be an old man 
now, and old men get talky—Lord 
knows I’ve precious few to talk to.” 

They had reached the busy shipping 
department, and as they stepped off the 
elevator, Larrimer paused at an open 
window. 

“Lord, Lord,” he muttered, ‘it doesn’t 
seem more than a couple of years ago, 
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and it’s ten, since I stood at this very 
window and watched the first order of 
the Larrimer Six shipped out.” He 
turned and laid a solemn finger on his 
young superintendent’s arm. “And in 
ten years, Tod, we’ve made a record. 
To-day, the Larrimer Six means some- 
thing.” 

“She sure does.” 

“Yes, and the best day’s work I ever 
did was when I yanked you out of the 
racing game and put you here in the 
works. ‘He’s the boy we want,’ I said 
to Casey. ‘He knows engines, and the 
Larrimer Six is going to have the best 
engine there is.’ I made up my mind 
from the start, Tod, that we’d cut out 
the racing game. I’m against it, first, 
last and always—costs too much in money 
and men. No Larrimer Six will ever 
go in for a cup oh the track. Look 
where our stock is to-day. That’s the 
answer. As I told you before, the Lar- 
rimer Six stands for the best.” 

“They don’t make them any better,” 
young Carey agreed proudly. 

Larrimer turned back to the window. 

“T like to hear you say that,” he said 
slowly. “It’s about all I’ve got, the 
Larrimer Six—now that my brother is 
dead. And he died still bitter against 
me, too. While he lived, I always hoped 
we'd get to be friends again, and one 
year I sent Lloyd—she’s my niece—a 
little model of the car for Christmas. 
But they sent it back. It sort of dis- 
appointed me.” 





AREY could only look at him in 

troubled silence. 

“But say, Mr. Larrimer,” he burst out 
in sudden inspiration, “your niece, Miss 
Larrimer, ordered that special, you 
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know ; maybe she intended it as a sort 
of olive branch.” 

The old man laughed dryly, as he be- 
gan to fish through all of his pockets. 

“I kind of thought that myself, and 
so I wrote her a little note, sort of as 
a feeler, you know. Here’s her answer. 
You read it, Tod, and see whether you 


could call it an olive branch, by any 


stretch of the imagination.” 

Carey took the little perfumed note 
gingerly in his fingers. He had con- 
ceived an intense dislike for this young 
lady. She had needlessly hurt the lonely 
old man who had been a good friend to 
him. With a black scowl, he read the 
crisply worded, girlishly impetuous sen- 
tences, which vainly tried to be dignified. 
The note said, beyond all possibility of 
misunderstanding, that Lloyd Larrimer 
was a broad-minded young person, that 
she allowed no family prejudice to warp 
her judgment. The Larrimer Six was, 
in her opinion, the best car on the mar- 
ket; therefore she bought it. But her 
order meant an order for an automobile 
—nothing more. 

Carey handed the note back without 
immediate comment. 

“Pretty pointed, eh?” 
managed a smile. 

“Pretty rotten. 
a look at the car.” 

He led Larrimer to a long, low yellow 
racer that stood beside the window. It 
was upholstered in dark green Spanish 
leather and had a narrow band of black 
around the body. As Tod Carey had 
said, it was “quite some car.” 

“What do you think of it?” he asked. 

Andrew Larrimer adjusted his glasses. 
Carey threw up the hood, and both men 
bent over the engine, talking technical, 
constructional details. Then Larrimer 
wiped his hands on a piece of waste and 
walked slowly around the car. 

“Good Lord!” he ejaculated. 
looks like a circus car.” 

“But she wanted it like that,” Carey 
replied, a hint of anxiety in his voice. 

“Yes, I know,” the old man nodded, 
“but it sure does look to me like a trusty 
old church organ decked out like a 
steam calliope.” 

“The body sort of disgraces the en- 
gine. Is that what you mean?” 

“Well—oh, I don’t know. 


The old man 


Come on, let’s take 


asTe 


Lloyd is 
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young, and her taste is bound to be 
different. I guess I’m an old codger, 
and I’m set on the dark brown of the 
Larrimer Six.” 

“This car leaves to-day. I hope she 
likes it.” Carey turned to give some 
orders to one of the foremen, and Lar- 
rimer resumed his contemplation of the 
yellow car. 

He left for his home, late that after- 
noon, and he told Carey that the trip 
had done him good. But the young 
superintendent shook his head doubt- 
fully. To his mind, Andrew Larrimer 
had failed in the last few months. He 
looked thinner, and there was a tired, 
world-weary look in his eyes. He looked 
like a man who had stood by the grave 
of his dearest hopes and put the best 
part of his life behind him. 

“Take care of yourself, Mr. Larri- 
mer,” Carey said with affectionate con- 
cern as they stood on the station plat- 
form. 

Larrimer laughed. ‘Oh, 
right,” he replied easily. “You’re get- 
ting in old Craig’s class. Know what 
his latest is? Why, he wants to take 
me to Italy with him; thinks the change 
is what I need. Italy, mind you, with 
this scrap going on! Good Lord!” 

“Still, you might—” 

“Oh, of course I might. I’m fond of 
old Craig, even if he does make my life 
a burden with his eternal fussing.” The 
conductor called his warning, “All 
aboard,” and the old man added: “Any- 
how, I’ll let you know, if I decide to 
go. Good-by, boy.” 


I’m all 


NE week after Larrimer reached 

home Carey received a letter from 
him. He said he wasn’t so well, and had 
finally been nagged into going to Italy 
with his old friend Dr. Craig. In a 
postscript, Carey found a notice of a 
big jump in his salary. He wrote the 
old man a long letter of thanks at once; 
but Larrimer never received it. One 
month later Dr. Craig cabled to Carey 
the news of Andrew Larrimer’s death 
in Naples, and followed it by a letter. 

If Larrimer’s death was a_ shock 
to Carey, the letter of explanation jolted 
him off his feet. Dr. Craig went into the 
details of the red tape that would have 
to be unwound before it would be pos- 
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sible to get the body of his friend home, 
and said he was enclosing a copy of his 
will and sending a letter to the directors 
of the company concerning the last 
wishes of the owner. Most of his for- 
tune, and it was smaller than was gen- 
erally supposed, was left to charity. 
The Larrimer Six, the entire business, 
was willed to his niece Lloyd Larrimer. 
There were a few pathetic words of 
explanation following the bequest: 
“There are only two of us Larrimers 
left,” it said, ‘“—Lloyd and I. So I 
want her to have the business. The Lar- 
rimer Six has meant a great deal to me.” 

In the course of time, Carey received 
a brisk, businesslike note from the new 
owner, in which she stated that she 
wished the work to be conducted as 
usual, and the next month she announced 
that she was coming out to look the 
factory over. 

She arrived in the yellow car, fol- 
lowed by a limousine containing a chap- 
eroning aunt, stout and protesting, and 
a young man dressed in the height of 
fashion, who was not stout but was de- 
cidedly protesting. 

Carey hadn’t been expecting the in- 
spection visit until the next day, and 
was surprised and decidedly annoyed to 
find the party in his private office when 
he came in, covered with oil and dirt, 
and with a pair of overalls over his suit. 
Lloyd Larrimer surprised him too. She 
was very young, very slender and very 
blonde. She had infantile blue eyes, and 
two dimples tucked away in the corners 
of her tip-tilted mouth. She didn’t look 
very businesslike, but her manner belied 
her appearance. 

“Well, here I am,” she announced 
crisply. “All ready to look things over.” 
She turned and waved her hand with a 
careless gesture of introduction. “My 
aunt, Mrs. Keets, and Mr. Armstrong. 
They are both interested, so I brought 
them along.” 

Mrs. Keets and Mr. Armstrong ac- 
knowledged Carey’s bow with the merest 
inclination. Their manner clearly indi- 
cated that they thought the introduction 
to the oil-bespattered young man some- 
thing of an affront. 

“Do you want to go over the factory 
now, Miss Larrimer?” Carey asked. 

“Yes. Come along, Aunt Kate.” 
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But Aunt Kate objected at once. “You 
can’t go around a dirty old factory in 
that dress, Lloyd. In fact, I don’t see 
the object of your actually going around 
the factory at all. Can’t Mr. Carey 
tell—” 

“Why, Aunt Kate, how absurd! But 
never mind, you don’t have to go. You 
can sit here in perfect comfort, and you 
and Ferdie can discuss the latest bits in 
Town Talk. He bought it, coming out.” 

Mrs. Keets sank back in her chair 
with a sigh of relief, but now it was 
Ferdie Armstrong’s turn to object. 

“No, I think I’ll come along,” he 
drawled. “I’m quite up on mechanics, 
you know.” 

Carey instantly shifted his hostile gray 
eyes in Armstrong’s direction. He was 
not favorably impressed with this new 
addition to the inspection party. 

Miss Larrimer didn’t seem any too 
pleased herself, but she shrugged her 
shoulders indifferently and followed 
Carey out of the room. 


ONTRARY to Carey’s expectations, 
Lloyd knew the Larrimer Six, and 

there was no question of her interest in 
the factory. Disregarding her white 
linen suit, she clambered over crates, 
squeezed behind the huge cranes and 
poked an inquisitive nose into the very 
mouths of fiery furnaces. More than 
once Armstrong protested, and finally 
she turned to him in exasperatien. 

“Oh, do stop bothering me, Ferdie. 
If you are bored with my factory, go 
back to the office. Come on, Mr. Carey; 
I want to watch them cast the cylinders.” 

But Armstrong, with an expression of 
patient suffering on his face, hung on, 
and when they reached the body de- 
partment he brightened perceptibly. 

“I say, Lloyd,” he suggested, “the 
Larrimer Six is a wretched color, in my 
opinion. This dull brown is not the 
least bit smart. The foreign cars all 
go in for something chic in color. Now, 
why don’t you change this to yellow?” 

Lloyd rubbed a thoughtful finger 
across her nose, leaving a long smudge 
in its wake. 

“You know I thought of that myself,” 
she agreed, “—the same shade as my 
car. It would be unusual; don’t you 
think so, Mr. Carey?” 
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Tod Carey had listened to these sug- 
gested innovations with a feeling of 
growing alarm. Now he answered the 
girl somewhat shortly. 

“Tt certainly would be unusual.” 

Something in his tone made the girl 
turn quickly. 

“Wouldn’t you consider it an improve- 
ment ?” 

“Hardly.” 

“Oh, indeed! 
car?” 

“Oh, it’s all right for a special, but 
not for regular models,” Carey answered 
carelessly. 

At this moment Armstrong said -ome- 
thing to Lloyd in a low tone, and she 
laughed and glanced at Carey out of 
the corner of her eye. 

“IT don’t agree with you,” she said. 
“T think a change of color would be a 
decided improvement. I’ve about de- 
cided on yellow. Come on, Ferdie ; we’re 
through, I guess.” She smiled up into 
his face. “Thank you for your sugges- 
tion; I ought to put you on a salary.” 

Carey’s gray eyes narrowed coldly as 
he followed them back to the office. 
Who was this individual with the shrewd 
black eyes that somehow belied his weak 
chin, who seemed to be in so strong with 
the new owner? And how could a girl 
like that stand for the half proprietary 
airs that Armstrong now and then as- 
sumed? Carey had an uneasy feeling of 
rocks ahead for the superintendent of 
the Larrimer Six. 


Don’t you like my 


NE morning about a month later 

Carey received a telegram from 
Lloyd Larrimer. It demanded his im- 
mediate presence in New York—that 
night, in fact—and said that his young 
employer had something of great im- 
portance to discuss with him. Carey 
prepared to go, with a strange feeling 
of apprehension that he didn’t attempt 
to explain, even to himself. But he felt 
that he could see the white frill of the 
breakers on the rocks, already. 

Lloyd Larrimer lived with her aunt 
Mrs. Keets in an expensive apartment 
on Madison Avenue. Carey was told 
that he was expected, and sent right up 
to the apartment. He entered the hall 
to find it half filled with young men in 
evening clothes; laughing girls in danc- 
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ing frocks were in the cleared rooms 
beyond, and from somewhere Carey 
heard the faint notes of an orchestra. 
The butler hesitated as he admitted him, 
but when Carey gave his name, his face 
cleared. 

“Miss Larrimer is expecting you,” he 
said ; “come this way, please.” 

He threw open the door of a small 
room on the right. It was done in gold 
and gray, obviously a girl’s room, but 
now the tables and desk and even the 
paneled walls were covered with pictures 
of motors, parts of motors, engines and 
blueprints. Lloyd Larrimer was seated 
in a big chair in front of the desk, a 
fluffy-haired brunette perched on one 
arm, and Ferdie Armstrong leaning 
over the other. They were all three bent 
over a model of the Larrimer Six and 
talking excitedly. 

“Oh, here’s Mr. Carey,”’ Lloyd said as 
she turned her head at the opening of 
the door. “Go out and dance now, you 
two; I want to talk business.” 

Armstrong favored Carey with a curt 
nod as he left the room, but his partner 
looked the tall slim figure and quiet gray 
eyes over with decided approbation. 

“You said to-night, didn’t you, Miss 
Larrimer?”’ Carey asked as he seated 
himself in the chair Lloyd pushed for- 
ward. “I didn’t make a mistake, did I ?” 

Lloyd laughed. “Oh, you mean about 
the dance? To tell the truth, when I 
wired you last night to come on, | had 
forgotten that I was giving this little 
party. I’ve been so full of this other 
matter that it has knocked everything 
else right out of my head. h, Mr. 
Carey,” she finished impetuously, “I’ve 
got the finest idea.” 

Carey waited expectantly. 

Lloyd leaned forward suddenly. 

“We're going to enter a Larrimer Six 
in the races on the Coast for the Golden 
Gate Cup.” 

Carey gathered himself together. 

“I think, Miss Larrimer,” he said 
slowly, choosing his words with care; 
“T think it’s quite impossible.” 

“Why—why, what do you mean?” 

“The idea is contrary to the policy of 
the business. Your uncle was always 
against racing—and with reason, Miss 
Larrimer. I drove a racing car; I was a 
professional driver for three years after 
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I left college, and I know what I am 
talking about. It’s an awful expense, to 
begin with, an unwarranted expense 
when you consider how little the busi- 
ness gets out of it. Racing is the most 
expensive form of advertising. The 


Larrimer Six doesn’t need that kind of ' 


advertising. It’s a bad game—and 
always gets a man in the end.” 

“Well, I’m not asking you to drive 
the car,” Lloyd retorted, her voice cold 
as frozen water. 

Carey flushed, and his voice matched 
her own as he replied: “I know that, 
Miss -Larrimer, but the racing game gets 
a car too, in the end. Look at the cars 
that have won cups in the last eight 
years. There are none of them in the 
class of the Larrimer Six to-day.” 

“T don’t care,” Lloyd contended with 
true feminine logic. “I’ve gone over the 
whole situation and my mind is made 
up. The Larrimer Six is going after the 
Golden Gate Cup.” 

“We haven’t a chance, 
ruin the business.” 


and it will 


PURRED on by his great knowledge 
and also by his loyalty to the man 

who had been his friend, Tod Carey 
plunged into the discussion. He argued 
and he brought forth proof after proof 
to back up his arguments; but Lloyd 
Larrimer was no mean opponent, and she 
talked down his arguments as fast as he 
advanced them. At last he gave it up 
with a hopeless shrug. 

“Have I convinced you, Mr. Carey?” 
Lloyd demanded triumphantly. 

“Only of the futility of further 
argument.” 

“Well, that’s something, isn’t it? 
Now see here, Mr. Carey: we've got to 
work together on this thing. It’s going 
to be very hard for both of us if you’re 
pulling one way and I’m pulling an- 
other.” 

Carey smiled grimly. “Oh, I’m not a 
bad loser, Miss Larrimer. If I give in, 
I give in—without reservations. How- 


“Not a bit of it! You'll go out and 
think of more arguments—and that 
would only lead to unpleasantness and 
wouldn’t do a bit of good. Come, Mr. 
Carey, try to see this my way.” She 
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smiled up into his face; and Carey—for 
all his inward objection and his deter- 
mination to try to talk her out of her 
scheme—was forced to smile in return. 

“T’ll try,” he said as he rose to his 
feet. 

Lloyd rose too and took a quick step 
forward. ‘Don’t go,” she said im- 
pulsively. “Stay and be frivolous for a 
little while. You dance, of course?” 

Carey hesitated. “Yes, I dance,” he 
said at last, “but I don’t think I’d better 
stay.” 

“Why not?” 

“Well, all this,’—he waved a hand 
out toward the gay scene in the other 
rooms,—‘‘all this is rather out of my 
line.” 

“Oh, but it shouldn’t be,” Lloyd as- 
sured him brightly. “You are young, 
and didn’t you ever hear the old proverb 
about all work and no play being very 
bad for us? It’s always been a favorite 
of mine,” she chuckled. ‘Please stay. I 
dance beautifully—everybody says so. 
Do stay and dance—with me.” She 
tilted her head on one side like an auda- 
cious sparrow. 

Carey started to say no; then he 
looked at the girl before him, and stifling 
his better judgment, he weakly gave in. 
He wanted to dance with Lloyd Larri- 
mer. He wanted to dance with her and 
talk with her and—well, see what it was 
like to know this charming girl in the 
way the men of her own world knew 
her—the world that had nothing to do 
with factories, automobiles and races. 
He wanted to forget for a minute the 
fact that the breakers, which he had 
whimsically told himself were ahead of 
him, had assumed very real proportions, 
the booming of which were even now 
sounding in his ears. 


HEN he got home to his hotel that 

night, Carey sat down determinedly 
to go over the whole situation. He tried 
to look at the matter impartially, fairly ; 
but somehow, with the memory of Lloyd 
Larrimer very fresh in his mind, he 
found this difficult. In the morning he 
tried again, but with little better suc- 
cess. Lloyd telephoned for an early busi- 
ness appointment to go over facts and 
figures relating to the racing of the Lar- 
rimer Six. The figures were somewhat 
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startling, but after the first exclamation 
of surprise, she took up the whole thing 
with no reduced enthusiasm. 

That afternoon he left for the factory 
to gather together added information, 
and three days later Lloyd sent for him 
again. 

“Can’t get away from it,” she laughed. 
“Aunt Kate calls it my new fad.” 

Carey seized upon this at once. “T 
wonder if she isn’t right,” he said 
slowly, “—if this wild idea of entering 
the Larrimer Six in the races isn’t just a 
fad.” Lloyd started to enter a vehement 
denial, but he held up his hand. “Just 
a minute, Miss Larrimer,” Carey begged. 
“T want you to go over these figures I’ve 
gathered together. They run mighty 
high. And if, as I certainly hope, you 
are going into this for—well, let us say 
a new sensation—you will see the price 
is pretty high.” 

“Mr. Carey,” Lloyd replied in a hurt 
tone, “I think your attitude very unfair 
to me. You treat me like a child—or 
worse. Can’t you see that I’m in earnest 
—that it isn’t just a mere whim?” 

“T’m sorry,” Carey said in a troubled 
tone. “I haven’t meant to—yes, I’m 
afraid I have. Somehow I can’t recon- 
cile myself to this racing proposition at 
all.” 

Lloyd busied herself with the papers 
piled up on her desk and made no im- 
mediate comment. 

Carey watched her, and as he looked 
at the bright head bent over the type- 
written pages, it suddenly occurred to 
him that if he gave in to her, he would 
be doing so not because he was con- 
vinced of her wisdom in doing this 
thing, but because she was Lloyd Larri- 
mer and he wanted to do as she wished. 
He faced this fact grimly and then 
forced himself to one more determined 
effort to save Andrew Larrimer’s colors. 

“With the present orders ahead,” he 
declared, “unless we go to the heavy ex- 
pense of an extra force of men, it will be 
impossible for us to get to work on a 
racing car in time to enter it.” 

Lloyd looked up with a smile. ‘Easy 
—get the extra force.” 

“But, Miss Larrimer, your uncle—” 

“Just a minute, Mr. Carey,” Lloyd in- 
terrupted. Her smile had vanished, and 
she set her lips firmly. “I think we 
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wont discuss this from that point of 
view any more. I’m rather tired of hear- 
ing of his policy, Ais methods, his suc- 
cess. Now the business belongs to me— 
and I intend to run it to suit myself.” 

“But as your superintendent—” Carey 
began after a frowning interval. But 
Lloyd gave him no chance to finish. 

“As my superintendent, you will 
superintend the factory—under by di- 
rection. I’ve seen all along, Mr. Carey, 
that this had to come. I’m a different 
proposition from my uncle.” 

“You are!’ Carey was at a loss to 
understand this new shift from their 
former friendly relations. 

“You managed him perfectly,” Lloyd 
went on in that same cool, detached little 
voice. “But understand this right now: 
you're not going to manage me.” 

“Just what do you mean by that, Miss 
Larrimer ?” 

“T own the Larrimer Six—and you are 
my superintendent. And there are other 
superintendents.” 

Tod Carey rose abruptly to his feet. 

“This attitude of yours is something 
entirely new, Miss Larrimer.” - 

“You mean you thought that I was 
young, that I was going to be easy to 
handle.” 

“T thought you 
sense—”’ 

“Mr. Carey!” 

“Pardon me, Miss Larrimer; I spoke 
too quickly. But under the conditions 
you make, I’m afraid you and I can’t 
work together.” 

“I’m beginning to see that,” Lloyd 
Larrimer retorted in rising wrath. Then 
she added quickly: “And please don’t 
think you’re going to resign or anything 
like that.” She paused and suddenly 
looked up at him insolently. “I dis- 
charge you, Mr. Carey.” 

For a moment the man stood staring 
at her with blazing eyes. Then he bowed 
slightly and left the room without a 
word. 


would have some 


EFT to herself, Lloyd slumped down 

in her chair and gave way to gloomy 
meditation. She had none of the tri- 
umphant feeling she felt should be hers 
as victor in the controversy just passed. 
She looked at the blueprints spread out 
on the table before her with a strange 
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sinking sensation. What had possessed 
her to lose her temper in that childish 
fashion? She supposed he was jealous 
of her authority, but why had she been 
so hasty? What did she know, after all, 
about building an entry for the Golden 
Gate Cup? Just then the butler knocked 
on the door and announced Ferdie Arm- 
strong. She greeted him with a feeling 
almost like relief. 

“Oh, Ferdie,” she began impetuously, 
“T’m in an awful fix. I’ve discharged 
Carey.” 

“What did you discharge him for?” 
he asked, hastily concealing an expres- 
sion of satisfaction. 

“Oh, he began quoting Andrew Lar- 
rimer again, and you know I’ve been 
rather fed up on that for the past weeks. 
But it was certainly foolish of me to let 
it go so far as discharging Carey.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Lloyd. I think it 
was a wise move. Carey was too dicta- 
torial, and besides, he didn’t agree with 
your new live policy at all. That was 
bound to make trouble sooner or later.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” Lloyd answered 
doubtfully. “But just the same, this is 
no time to make a change. It leaves me 
so helpless.” 

She sighed, and Ferdie was quick to 
take advantage of her softened mood. 

“You wont have any trouble filling 
Carey’s position,” he assured her, and 
added softly, “I'll help you.” 

“That’s good of you, Ferdie.” 

“No, it’s not good of me, Lloyd dear,” 
he went on, making the most of his 
chance. “I could do nothing else. You 
know how things are with me?” 

Lloyd nodded. She was not good at 
dissimulation. 

“T’ve been trying to tell you for a 
long time. Lloyd, have I a chance?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Ferdie. This 
other matter—” 

“Yes, yes, I know. But let us work 
together on this other matter ; and if you 
only give me a little hope, I can work 
so much better.” 

Mrs. Keets came into the hall, took in 
the situation at a glance and retired with 
haste. She was fond of Ferdie. 

Lloyd looked at Ferdie Armstrong. 
She had known him always. She was 
more or less fond of him, and perhaps 
after a while— So presently, with the 
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memory of the blazing gray eyes still 
burning in her mind, with the feeling of 
her helplessness fresh upon her, she 
slowly placed her hand in his. 

“All right, Ferdie,” she said half- 
heartedly; and then: “We will work 
together—and we'll show Tod Carey he 
isn’t the only man on earth who can 
build the Larrimer Six.” 


FTER a week of chaos, Tod Carey 

turned over his position to the new 
superintendent, and the work of build- 
ing the racer was rushed forward. Lloyd 
made regular trips to the factory and be- 
came very friendly with a young me- 
chanic named Murphy, a protégé of 
Carey’s, although Lloyd didn’t know it. 
She had arranged that Murphy was to 
be the mechanician on the car that was 
to race for the cup, and he hung over it 
and tended it with the devotion of a 
stable boy for a Kentucky thoroughbred. 
The helpful Ferdie had suggested a 
French driver, Liemette, and he was 
constantly about the factory and on the 
worst of terms with Murphy. After one 
spirited scene with Lloyd, in which 
Murphy risked his job in defense of his 
idol, Tod Carey was never mentioned be- 
tween them; but the boy was by no 
means as reticent in his opinion of the 
French driver. 

Lloyd arrived in San Francisco a week 
before the races. She was accompanied 
by Mrs. Keets and Ferdie Armstrong— 
now occupying the position of Miss Lar- 
rimer’s fiancé, as was proved by the 
gorgeous solitaire she wore on her left 
hand. 

The car was already there, with Mur- 
phy, Liemette and four mechanics to 
look after it. 

The afternoon of her arrival, Lloyd 
drove out to the track in her yellow car, 
and the minute he caught sight of her, 
Murphy raced over and jumped on the 
running-board, without ceremony. 

“Say, Miss Larrimer, what do you 
think?’ he demanded excitedly. ‘The 
Frenchy’s goin’ to double cross us! 
Didn’t I keep tellin’ you he was no 
good ?” 

“What do you mean, Murphy?” 
Lloyd asked sharply. “You have to 
prove a statement like that, you know.” 

“Don’t I know it? Do I look like a 
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fool? I’d never try to pull a gag like 
that if I couldn’t deliver the goods. I 
was lyin’ under the car in the pit this 
mornin’, and who should drift along but 
Simpson and the Frenchy. I thinks to 
myself, ‘Now what in—’ Excuse me, 
Miss Larrimer, but what I mean is that 
I couldn’t see what Simpson, who owns 
the Kinkaid Flyer, the car that’s got the 
next best chance to us, has got to say to 
Liemette.” He paused in disgust. “The 
boobs! They never looked under the car 
but went right on gassin’ as if they had 
the earth to themselves. The end of it 
was, Miss Larrimer, that Simpson, the 
dirty crook, slipped the Frenchy a few, 
and he’s goin’ to throw the race.” 

“Oh, Murphy!” 

“Yes’m, and I’m tellin’ you I aint 
goin’ to risk my neck with no driver like 
him.” 

Lloyd stared straight in front of her 
for a moment without speaking. Ca- 
lamity seemed to dog the tracks of the 
Larrimer Six, lately—in fact, ever 
since— She set her chin and turned de- 
terminedly to Murphy. 

“Don’t worry, Murphy.  Liemette 
wont drive the car. We'll replace him at 
once.” 

“Don’t be too sure. You'll have no 
cinch gettin’ a driver now.” 

“T’ll wire East. I'll go back to the 
hotel now, and let you know this after- 
noon if I succeed. Mr. Armstrong will 
probably be able to suggest something.” 

“That gink!” Murphy muttered 
scornfully to himself as he watched the 
yellow car turn out of the gate. “Well, 
what do you want?” he demanded of a 
tall, slim young fellow who had ap- 
peared at the side of the Larrimer Six 
and was looking over the stripped body 
of the racer. 

“Hello, Murphy,” the man replied 
without looking up. 

Murphy stared at him for a moment. 
Then he came closer. 

“My Gawd, Mr. Carey!” he ex- 
claimed at last. “Say, where’d you come 
from?” 

“Hell,” the other returned laconically. 
“Some car, Murphy; I think you stand 
a pretty good show for the cup, if that 
Frenchman don’t spoil your chances. 
He’s a crook.” 

“Don’t I know it?” 
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Tod Carey straightened up. ‘Good 
Lord,” he said, “what wouldn’t I give 
to drive her—to be back in the game 
again !” 

Murphy’s mind worked slowly, but 
when he got hold of an idea he held on 
to it. 

“Why not?” he demanded after a mo- 
ment’s deep pondering. “Listen here.” 
And he unfolded the tale of Liemette’s 
perfidy and their consequent predica- 
ment. ‘‘Miss Larrimer wont get a driver 
now,” he finished. “She’s up against it 


‘hard, and she’ll know it soon enough. 


Now I'll bet, if I told her I had a 


‘driver for the car, she’d take my word 


for 2.” 

“There isn’t a chance in the world 
that Miss Larrimer would let me drive 
this car in any race,’ Carey declared 
positively. 

“How do you know she wouldn’t? 
She’s a fresh kid, all right, and she’s 
game, and I’m tellin’ you this: she aint 
no fool. When she finds she can’t get a 
driver, she’ll see she aint in no position 
to make terms; I know a little of your 
scrap, Mr. Carey—and unless I miss my 
guess, she wont cut off her nose to spite 
her face. Take a chance.” 

Carey scowled thoughtfully; then he 
threw up his head. 

“All right. Where 
Larrimer ?” 

“She'll be out here this afternoon; 
better wait till then. She’ll have burned 
up a few wires and will know about 
where she stands. Look out: here comes 
Liemette.” 

The little Frenchman bustled up and 
began upbraiding Murphy. 

“How often have I tell you not to 
permit the stranger to be about this car? 
Get out, you !” 

Carey hardly glanced at him. 

“Oh, shut up,” he growled, and the 
next instant he swung his arm, and his 
fist met the point of the Frenchman’s 
chin. Then he turned on his heel and 
walked away. 


can I see Miss 


HEN Lloyd appeared at the track 
that afternoon, she was disconsolate. 
Murphy’s prediction that she would have 
trouble replacing Liemette had proved 


correct. She had not been able to en- 
gage a driver; and she was more than 
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willing, after hearing Murphy’s enthu- 
siastic recommendation, to look his 
candidate over. Murphy waved his 
hand, and she faced Carey. 

“Are you the man Murphy spoke of ?” 
she asked after she had stared at him a 
full minute without speaking. 

“Ves, 1am. I’m a professional driver 
—and I know the Larrimer Six.” 

Lloyd turned her back on him without 
further ceremony and walked over to 
her car. With one foot on the step, she 
paused, hesitated—and then retraced her 
steps. 

She came within a foot of Carey and 
then met his gray eyes without flinching. 

“My back is up against a wall,” she 
said, choosing her words with nervous 
difficulty. “I have a car entered for the 
race, and I haven’t a driver. I tell you 
frankly I would almost rather withdraw 
my car than have you drive it, but— 
well, what are your terms?” 

Carey looked down at her with an ex- 
pression of unwilling admiration in his 
eyes. 

“T have no terms,” he said slowly. “I 
want the Larrimer Six to win that cup.” 
He looked away and added quietly: 
“The man who made it was good to 
me.” 

Lloyd moved restlessly. ‘“Let’s go 
round the track,” she suggested after an 
uncomfortable moment. “‘I’d like to see 
what you can do with the car.” 

She seated herself beside Carey, and 
he slid behind the wheel and swung out 
on to the track. Fifty, ninety, one hun- 
dred, the speedometer registered. 
Lloyd’s heart jumped at the curves, and 
she breathed in short, thrilled breaths on 
the long straight stretch. As Murphy 
and the little group of mechanics helped 
her out at the pits, she turned to Carey 
with a low excited laugh. 

“You'll do,” she said. She held out 
her hand without a glance at her mud- 
covered frock: “Thank you,” she added 
simply. 

“Thank you,” the man replied, look- 
ing down at the soft little hand in his. 
“You've got a lot of nerve.” 

As Lloyd got into her own car, she 
called over her shoulder: “Come up to 
the hotel to-night. I want to make some 
final arrangements with you. Come at 
nine.” 


“ 


~~ * 
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AREY arrived on the minute, and 
Lioyd met him at the door of her 
private sitting-room. 

“Tt’s awfully hot down here,” she 
said. ‘““My aunt, Mrs. Keets, is up on 
the roof garden. We'll go up there and 
have our talk.” 

Things had begun to straighten out, 
and Lloyd was in the best of spirits. 
Carey had appeared in the nick of time; 
in fact his appearance marked the turn 
of the tide, and Lloyd was disposed to 
be charming and friendly; and _ she 
could be very charming when she chose. 
She determined to put all thought of 
their unpleasant parting behind her and 
accept this man on an entirely new basis. 
But in this determination she had no 
help from Carey. When she adroitly led 
the conversation away from the coming 
race, he quite as adroitly led it back 
again. And in this he had an ally in 
Mrs. Keets. 

That lady considered her niece’s atti- 
tude towards this young man decidedly 
ill-advised. Suppose he was a college 
man, and Lloyd had foolishly found that 
they had mutual friends? Suppose he 
was more or less good-looking and had 
something of a manner? This didn’t 
alter the fact that he was a discharged 
employee and was now a proftssional 
driver; and as such she felt Lloyd's 
manner was too friendly, by far. His 
class was so quick to take advantage. 
She determined to speak to Lloyd at the 
earliest opportunity. The opportunity 
came that night. 

Lloyd listened to her, quietly brushing 
out the long strands of her pale gold 
hair, and watching her aunt in the 
mirror. 

“Oh, fudge!” she exclaimed im- 
patiently as her aunt finished. She 
jumped up and placed a placating kiss 
on the tip of Mrs. Keets’ nose. “Now, 
don’t worry me about the proprieties 
when I’ve so much on my mind. In 
New York, I’m Miss Lloyd Larrimer, 
hedged about by a thousand accepted 
conventions, but out here I’m—I’m the 
owner of the Larrimer Six, and the game 
laws are off. Now, don’t look so 
shocked. Anyway, Mr. Carey is no 
ordinary driver; I should think you 
would have seen that.” 

Repetition was Mrs. Keets’ idea of 
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argument, and she repeated tirelessly. 

“Well, I’m sorry you feel that way,” 
Lloyd said at last; “I’ll try to be more 
circumspect—after to-morrow.” 

““To-morrow ?” 

“We're going out to Redwood Point 
to see the seals to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Keets was up in arms. “Did he 
dare to ask—” 

“No, he didn’t. I asked him, and he 
tried his best to renig, too. But I asked 
him if he would be afraid to drive with 
me at the wheel, and of course that 
settled it.” 

“Lloyd Larrimer ! 
not like it.” 

Lloyd avoided her aunt’s accusing 
eyes and restlessly twisted the solitaire 
on her left hand. 

“Well, I can’t help it if he doesn’t,” 
she declared. “Ferdie does lots of things 
that I don’t like.” Then she smiled will- 
fully at her horrified aunt and went into 
her bedroom. ‘ 


I know Ferdie will 


THE day following the trip to Red- 
wood Point, Lloyd went out to the 


track with her new driver. It was purely 


on business, she assured her aunt. She 
was gone all morning and brought Mr. 
Carey home to luncheon. Mrs. Keets 
was exceedingly annoyed and showed it 
in her manner; and Ferdie Armstrong, 
taking his cue from her, was barely civil. 
Lloyd, after one flashing glance of 
understanding from her aunt to Ferdie, 
smiled with dangerous sweetness and 
calmly excluded them from her con- 
versation. She announced maliciously, 
as they rose from the table, that she was 
going to a Moving-picture show that 
afternoon to see a picture of a motor- 
race that some one had told her of. She 
took it for granted that Carey was com- 
ing with her, and coolly invited her aunt 
and Ferdie Armstrong. Mrs. Keets de- 
clined at once, but Ferdie, after a brief 
objection, said he would go. 

He sat through the whole performance 
with an expression of  supercilious 
martyrdom on his face, and Carey 
shamelessly enjoyed his discomfiture. 
His enjoyment was somewhat tempered, 
however, by the constant flash of the 
solitaire on Lloyd’s finger, and a strange 
feeling that his pride vainly tried to 
stifle kept swelling in his heart. 
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As they left the theater Carey told 
Lloyd that some delayed tires had ar- 
rived at the express office and that he 
was going over there to arrange about 
their being sent out to the track. Lloyd 
rather startled herself by an immediate 
offer to accompany him and take the 
tires out on the back of her car. 

“That’s out of the question, Lloyd,” 
Ferdie said coldly. “I want you to come 
to tea with me. I should think, Carey, 
that with all your experience as a pro- 
fessional driver you could manage with- 
out bothering Miss Larrimer so much.” 

Lloyd started to speak quickly, but 
checked herself. 

“Tt’s very important that we get those 
tires out. to-night, Ferdie,” she said 
quietly. “I’m sorry to break our tea en- 
gagement; I’ll go to-morrow. Do you 
want to come with us now?” 

“Thanks, no,” Ferdie replied un- 
graciously, and added in a low tone: 
“You know perfectly well, Lloyd, that 
Mrs. Keets will be very displeased with 
you.” 

Lloyd made no answer, mainly be- 
cause she admitted the truth of Ferdie’s 
assertion. But as she jumped into the 
car and threaded her way through the 
traffic, she put the thought of the repri- 
mand to come, resolutely behind her. 

As she left Carey at the track, she 
leaned over the wheel and began deter- 
minedly: “I want to tell you something, 
Mr. Carey. I hate to do it and thought 
that maybe you could see from my man- 
ner what I meant, but I don’t want to 
take the chance that you don’t.” She 
paused and looked at him beseechingly. 

“Just what are you trying to tell me, 
Miss Larrimer ?” 

“I’m trying to tell you that I’ve had 
my lesson. No more of the racing game 
for me. You were right last winter—and 
I’m sorry, about everything.” Lloyd’ got 
all of this out in one breath, and then, 
without waiting to see the effect of her 
words, she threw in her power and shot 
off down the track. 

When she went to bed that night she 
lay awake for hours, staring into the 
darkness. Certain disquieting thoughts 
had begun to form in her brain— 
thoughts which she first attempted to 
deny and then subdue. She had not been 
very successful at either, and now faced 
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a very disconcerting fact as she lay in 
the darkness. 

“Tt’s nothing serious,” she tried to re- 
assure herself. “Once back in New 
York, where I wont see him, hear of 
him, and I’ll forget all about him.” 

But somehow, the oftener she re- 
peated this to herself, the less comfort 
she derived from it. 


HE day of the race dawned clear and 
cool—just enough sun, just enough 
wind. 

“T had it made to order,” Lloyd told 
Carey brightly as he came to her box a 
few minutes before the start. 

Then she leaned forward quickly and 
pinned a little enameled bar on his 
cuff. ‘Just for luck,” she added. 

From the minute the starter’s pistol 
cracked, Lloyd was deaf and blind to 
everything about her. She had expected 
to be wildly excited as the stripped 
racers leaped across the starting line and 
tore off down the track; to be thrilled 
with the joyful pride of possession as 
the Larrimer Six flashed by, a mere blur 
that vanished around the curve almost as 
soon as it came in sight. But she ex- 
perienced none of these exhilarating 
emotions. Instead, she found her mind 
going over every inch of the track, the 
dangerous curves, and the long stretches 
where she knew each car would be let 
out to its fullest capacity. There would 
be accidents; she closed her eyes sud- 
denly as her imagination painted a scene 
in lurid colors. 

The first hour flew by; the second one 
went more slowly. There were two acci- 
dents, one a bad one, where both the 
driver and his mechanician had been 
killed. She pressed hér gloved hands 
over her ears to shut out the details, as 
gone over in hushed awe by the other 
members of her party. 

Would one cup won on the track ever 
reconcile her to the fact that her am- 
bition had cost a man his life? 

The race was nearly over. Two cars 
were on their last lap—the Kinkaid 
Flyer and the Larrimer Six. 

Suddenly Ferdie Armstrong shot up 
in air, 

“Won by a length!” he shouted. 
“Here’s where little Ferdie collects a 
few bets.” 
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Everybody broke into eager comment, 
and Lloyd found herself overwhelmed 
with congratulations. Now, after it was 
all over, when she knew that Carey— 
and Murphy, of course—were quite safe, 
a little of the general excitement began 
to communicate itself to her. As Ferdie 
left the box, she called after him: 

“Ferdie, look up Mr. Carey—will you, 
please? Tell him I want to see him.” 

But when Ferdie came back a mo- 
ment later, he reported that he could not 
find Carey. He wasn’t at the pits; he 
wasn’t in the dressing-room ; and nobody 
seemed to have seen him after the race. 
Lloyd waited as long as she could and 
then went home with an odd feeling of 
hurt disappointment. Perhaps it was 
this, aided by a rising feeling of dis- 
satisfaction that had been growing on 
her for the last few weeks, that led to 
her quarrel with Ferdie. It began by the 
girl’s expressing a hope that she could 
induce Carey to come back as superin- 
tendent of the Larrimer Six, and ended 
by Ferdie’s standing in the hall outside 
Lloyd’s room in the hotel, stupidly 
staring at the solitaire in his hand. 


LOYD flung off her hat and without 
a glance at the gleaming cup on the 
table of her sitting-room, threw herself 
on the couch in a storm of tears. Finally 
she grew quieter; and as her sobs grad- 
ually subsided, she was conscious of a 
voice speaking in a low, tired tone, be- 
side her. She raised her head, and her 
amazed eyes met those of a gray-haired 
man standing beside the table, his hand 
on the Golden Gate Cup. 

“Why do you cry, Lloyd? To-day has 
brought the realization of your highest 
ambition.” 

“Why, who are you—how did you get 
in here?” 

“T was here when you came in; I’ve 
been waiting for you. Do you know who 
I am?” 

Lloyd could 
shake her head. 

“T am your uncle, Andrew Larrimer.” 

“Andrew Larrimer—why, you couldn't 
be; my uncle Andrew is dead.” 

The old man smiled quizzically. “Not 
quite dead—almost ; but I had to come 
back. I came back to pick up the frag- 
ments of a shattered dream.” 


only stare at him and 
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The girl had now come closer and 
was looking up at the man, where he 
stood in the late rays of the setting sun. 

“You are Uncle Andrew,” she said in 
a low, awed tone. “I remember you now. 
I used to sit in your lap when I was a 
little girl, and cut steam engines out of 
a big book.” She put her hand to her 
forehead. “But I don’t understand, at 
all. The doctor cabled; we _ all 
thought—” 

“Exactly what I wanted you to think. 
Sit down, Lloyd. I want to talk to you.” 
He wheeled a big chair forward and 
stood leaning against the table with his 
whimsical, half regretful smile. 

“You know, Lloyd, when a man 
reaches my stage on the journey of life, 
there are fewer and fewer things to in- 
terest him along the way. There were 
only three things left for me: my hope 
of a reconciliation with my family; my 
joy in building the Larrimer Six—and 
Tod Carey. I am an old man, and old 
men have dreams. And my dream was, 
that some day, somehow, I could weld the 
three interests nearest my heart into one 
perfect unit. All I had to do was to die. 
I knew if I left you the business, you 


would not be content to be a figurehead ; 
I knew you'd take an active hand in 
things, and so you’d come in contact 
with Tod Carey. I used to think about 
my dream a lot, and finally I hit upon a 


plan.” He paused and regarded the 
girl reflectively. “Do you realize, Lloyd, 
that if you hadn’t won that race to-day, 
it would have taken me years to rebuild 
what you have pulled down in a few 
months ; and that it isn’t your fault that 
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Tod Carey isn’t lying crushed and 
mangled under his wrecked car out there 
on the track?”. He turned toward the 
table. “But it’s a very fine cup.” 

The girl hid her face with a shudder. 
“Oh don’t—don’t! Take it away—l 
never want to see it!” 

“You were willing to risk two men’s 
lives to win it; and one of them was 
almost a son to me.” 

The girl rose slowly and took a falter- 
ing step forward. The tears were run- 
ning down her cheeks as she threw her- 
self in her uncle’s arms. 

“Oh, what if he had been killed!” she 
sobbed. 

Neither had heard the page knock 
once, twice, cn the door. Now he threw 
it open. 

“Mr. Carey,” he announced. 

Tod Carey came quickly into the 
room. His eyes were fixed on Lloyd, 
although he spoke to Larrimer. 

‘“T couldn’t wait downstairs as you 
told me to. I didn’t know what you’d 
say to her.” 

Andrew Larrimer patted the girl’s 
shoulder. Then he gazed at the neg- 
lected cup and smiled slowly. ‘Sort of 
looks to me as if that dream of mine 
could be patched up almost as good as 
new,” he drawled. “Look up, Lloyd; 
here’s Tod.” 

Carey came forward, and as Lloyd 
raised her head, he looked down into her 
eyes. 

“I just met Armstrong in the café. 
He said: ‘Are you—’ ” 

“No, I’m not,” she answered softly, 
“but I'd like to be.” 
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sober man in the company, and she gave 
him full credit for his abstemiousness. 
They were calling her insistently to come 
and do some of the “stunts” that she had 
always contributed to their parties. 

She walked to the open door and 
laughed at them mockingly. 

“I’m all in, dead tired! Billy’s going 
to take me home!” 

She bade them good night amid their 
loud reproaches and was soon in Cope- 
land’s roadster spinning toward town. 

“Well, Nan, this is fine. We can go 
on with our talk now.” 

“But we finished that, 
can’t go back to it again!” 

“Oh, yes we can; there’s only one way 
to end it! That sort of thing”’—he 
jerked his head toward the Kinneys’— 
“isn’t. for you and me. I’ve cut it out; 
passed it up for good. I’m going to live 
straight and try to get back all I’ve lost: 
I know everybody’s down on me—wait- 
ing to see me take the count. But with 
you everything will be different. You 
know that; you understand it, Nan!” 

Nan’s thoughts were sober ones. She 
did like Billy; his good conduct at the 
party was encouraging; he could be a 
man if he would. He was a boy—a big, 
foolish boy, kind of heart, and generous, 
with a sub-stratum -of real character. 
The actual difference in years did not 
matter greatly ; he was as slim and trim 
as a youngster just out of college. From 
the beginning of their acquaintance they 
had got on amazingly well together. 
And he loved her; she was honestly con- 
vinced of this. Like many young girls 
she had found the adoration of an older 
man flattering. Farley had been cruelly 
unjust to her. Even after she had given 
him her solemn _assurances that she 
would not marry Billy, he had deliber- 
ately planned to give the bulk of his 
fortune to charity. 

After the scenes at the Kinneys’, she 
found infinite relief and comfort in the 


Billy. We 
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tush of the cool night air, and in the 
bright shield of stars above. Billy was 
the only person in all the world who 
cared, who understood! In her anxiety 
to be just, she gave to his good conduct 
during the evening an exaggerated im- 
portance and assured herself that there 
was a manliness in him that she had 
never appreciated. 

“Dear old Billy!” she said softly, and 
laid her hand lightly on his arm. 

“Oh, Nan!” 

With a happy laugh he brought the 
machine to an abrupt stop. 

“Dear little girl! Dear little Nan!” 
he murmured, his arms clasping her. 
“You belong to me now; nobody’s ever 
going to take you away from me. I love 
you; you’re dearer to me than all the 
world; and I’m so happy and proud!” 

They talked for a timé in subdued 
tones, of the future. Yes; she had made 
the great decision. It seemed, now 
that she had given her word, that it had 
been inevitable from the beginning. 
There would be no more uncertainty, no 
more unhappiness. His arms were a 
happy refuge. No one had ever been as 
kind to her as he had been. -She no 
longer questioned his good faith, or 
doubted his love. 

“Oh, Billy, we must hurry! 
for a bad time if I’m caught.” 

When she reached the house the nurse 
let her in. Farley had wakened once and 
asked for her, Miss Rankin said, but 
had been satisfied with an explanation 
that Nan had gone early to bed. 


I’m in 


CHAPTER XIV 


BiLts PAYABLE 





T six o'clock every morning 
Mr. Jeremiah Amidon’s alarm 
clock sent him trotting down 
the hall of his boarding-house 


A 


to the bathroom for an immersion in 
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cold water. When he had carefully 
dressed himself, he pulled weights 
for ten minutes, and thus refreshed and 
strengthened was able to wring a smile 
from the saddest boarder at the break- 
fast table. 

He now opened the office mail. No 
one knew who had conferred this re- 
sponsibility upon him; all that anyone 
knew about the matter was that Jerry 
got down first and had the job done 
usually by eight o’clock. He did it well; 
there was no denying that. It was the 
only way, he told Copeland, that you 
could keep track of the business. He 
assumed also the task of replying to com- 
plaints of protesting customers, and car- 
ried these to Copeland to sign. The 
errors, omissions and delays complained 
of became, under Jerry’s hand, a matter 
of chagrin and personal grief to the 
head of the house. 

When complaints came from the ter- 
ritory he had covered during his year on 
the road, he occasionally dictated the 
answer himself. These literary perform- 
ances were in a key of cheerful raillery, 
made possible by his knowledge of the 
domestic affairs or social habits of the 
kicking customer. Where there was real 
ground for complaint and the patron 
was a valued one, Jerry telegraphed an 
apology. Copeland demurred at this. 

“What if that fellow does get a 
damaged shipment occasionally?” said 
Copeland, frowning over one of these 
messages. ‘‘He’s one of the slowest cus- 
tomers on our list. It wouldn’t be any 
great calamity if we lost him.” 

“He’s slow, all right,” Jerry admitted, 
“but he’s dead sure; and he has an old 
uncle, who owns about a section of the 
fattest bottom land on the Wabash. 
When the old gent dies Sam’s going to 
put up a building for himself and build 
a drug-store that will be more beautiful 
than Solomon in full evening dress.” 

“These old uncles never die,” observed 
Copeland dryly, returning the telegram. 

“Sam’s will. He’s mostly paralyzed 
now, and it wont be long till we get an 
order for a new outfit. Sam was in town 
last week and talked over the fittings for 
his new store. You'll find seven dollars 
in my expense account that covers vict- 
uals and drink I threw into Samuel ; but 
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I paid for the tickets to the Creole 
Queens Burlesque out of my own pocket 
so’s to bring down my average.” 

“All right ; let ’er go,” laughed Cope- 
land. 


O one else in the establishment ever 

joked with Copeland. His father 
had been a melancholy dyspeptic; and 
the tradition of Farley’s bad temper and 
profanity still caused the old employees 
to walk softly. Copeland found Jerry’s 
freshness and cheek diverting. Jerry, by 
imperceptible degrees, was infusing snap 
into the organization. And Copeland 
knew that the house needed snap. 

“About telegrams: I guess we do more 
telegraphing than any house on the 
street!” Jerry informed him. “You can 
send a jolly by lightning anywhere in 
Indiana for a quarter; and nothing 
tickles one of these country fellows like 
getting a telegram.” 

“You've got to consider the dignity of 
the house just a little bit; try to remem- 
ber that.” 

“Our game,” replied Jerry confidently, 
“is to hold the business we’ve got and 
get more. The old system’s played out. 
This isn’t the only house that feels it,” 
he added consolingly. “Everybody’s got 
to rustle these days. We’re conservative, 
of course, and deliver the goods straight 
every time, but we must keep shooting 
pep into the organization.” 


ERRY had gone to the private office 

with one of his sugar letters, as he 

called them, on the day after Copeland’s 
meeting with Nan at the Kinneys’. 
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“By the way, Jerry,” said Copeland 
as Amidon turned to go, “what’s this 
joke you’ve put over in the Bigger Busi- 
ness Club? I didn’t tell anybody I 
wanted to be president. I was néver in 
the club rooms but once and that was 
to look at that billiard table I gave the 
boys.” 

Jerry ran his finger round the inside 
of his collar and blinked innocently. 

“It was just an uprising of the people, 
Mr. Copeland. The boys had to have 
you. You got two hundred votes, and 
Sears of the Thornwood Furniture Com- 
pany was the next man with only sixty- 
two.” 
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“You did that, you young scoundrel,” 
said Copeland good-humoredly, “and I 
suppose you gave The News my picture 
to print in their account of the hotly 
contested election !” 

“No, sir; I only told the reporter 
where I thought he would find one.” 

The Bigger Business Club was an or- 
ganization of clerks and traveling men, 
that offered luncheon and billiards and 
trade journals in a suite of rooms in the 
Board of Trade Building. It took itself 
very seriously, and was highly resolved 
to exercise its best endeavors in widening 
the city’s markets. Incidentally the 
luncheon served at thirty cents was the 
cheapest in town, and every other Satur- 
day night during the winter there was a 
smoker where such subjects as “Selling 
Propositions,” “The Square Deal” and 
“Efficiency” were debated. 

“Well, now that you’ve wished it on 
me, what can I do about it?” 

“Your election scores one fot the 
house, and of course you’re going to take 
the job. The directors meet once a 
month, and you'll have to attend some 
of the meetings; and you ought to turn 
out at a few of the smokers, anyhow. It 
will help the boys a lot to have you show 
an interest.” 

Copeland’s face became serious. He 
stared at the wall for a moment. Then 
his gaze slowly reverted to Amidon. 

“You think I might do those young 
fellows some good, do you? Well, you 
seem to have a better opinion of me than 
most people. I’m much obliged to you, 
Jerry. If you’re going up there for 
lunch to-day, I'll go along.” 

Copeland had ceased to be amused by 
Jerry’s personal devotion; there was 
something the least bit pathetic in it. 

If anyone else had taken the trouble to 
make him president of a club of clerks 
‘and drummers, he would have scorned it ; 
but no one else would have taken the 
trouble! He was satisfied of that. 

Copeland was at last thoroughly 
sobered by his financial situation. For 
two years the drug business had been 
losing steadily. Fariey’s strong hand 
was missed; in spite of his animosity 
toward Farley, Copeland realized that 
his father’s old partner had been the 

real genius of the business. 
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His original subscription of fifty 
thousand dollars for Kinney’s cement 
stock had been increased from time to 
time in response to the importunities of 
the sanguine and pushing Kinney until 
he now had three hundred thousand dol- 
lars invested. The bank had declined 
to accept his cement stock as collateral 
for the loan he was obliged to ask to 
take up Farley’s notes and had insisted 
that he put up Copeland-Farley stock, 
a demand with which he had reluctantly 
complied. 

One hundred thousand dollars of 
paper in the Western National matured 
on the first of November, only five days 
distant. 
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OPELAND was pondering a for- 

midable list of maturing obligations 
that afternoon when Eaton appeared at 
the door of his private office. Copeland 
had never had any business with Eaton. 
Though Eaton was defending Kinney’s 
patents, Copeland had never attended 
any of their conferences and the lawyer’s 
attenuated figure and serious counte- 
nance gave him a distinct shock. 

It was possible, if not likely, that 
Farley had got wind of Nan’s interview 
with him and had sent the lawyer with 
a warning that Nan must be let alone. 
Eaton would be a likely choice for such 
an errand —likeiler than Thurston. 
Copeland had always found Eaton’s 
gravity disconcerting; and to-day the 
lawyer seemed unusually sedate. 

“Hope I haven’t chosen an unfor- 
tunate hour for my visit. I don’t have 
much business down this way and I’m 
never sure when you men on the street 
are busy.” 

“Glad to see you at any time,” Cope- 
land replied with a cordiality he did not 
feel. 

“We don’t seem to meet very often,” 
remarked Eaton. “I used to see you at 
the University Club in old times, but 
you’ve been cutting us out lately.” 

“TI don’t get there very often. The 
Hamilton is nearer the store and it’s a 
little more convenient place to meet any- 
body you want to see.” 

“T shall have to quit the University 
myself if the members don’t stop nap- 
ping in the library after luncheon,” re- 
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marked Eaton musingly. “Rather a 
dim room, you remember? Only a few 
afternoons ago a fellow was sprawled 
out on a divan sleeping sweetly and I 
sat down on him—very annoying. The 
idea of gorging yourself so in the middle 
of the day that you’ve got to sleep it off 
is depressing. I suppose we can be un- 
disturbed here for a few minutes?” 

“Yes; we’re all right here,” Copeland 
answered with misgivings. He thrust the 
list of accounts payable, into a drawer, 
and waited for Eaton to unfold himself. 

“I come on a delicate matter, Cope- 
land—business that is rather out of my 
line.” 

“F hoped you’d come to tell me we'd 
got a decision in the cement business. It 
would cheer us a good deal to know that 
Kinney’s patents have been sustained.” 

“I’m sorry we haven’t got a decision 
yet. But I’m reasonably sure of success 
there. If I hadn’t had faith in Kinney’s 
patents, I shouldn’t have undertaken to 
defend them. We ought to have a de- 
cision now very shortly—any day, in 
fact.” 

“Well, Kinney isn’t worrying; he’s 
been going ahead just as though his 
rights were founded on rock.” 

“TI think they are. It might have been 
better policy not to extend the business 
until we had clearance papers from the 
highest court, but Kinney thought he 
ought to push on while the going’s 
good. He’s a nervy fellow, and the stuff 
he makes is in demand; but you know 
more about that than 1 do.” 

“To be frank about it, I’d be glad 
to clear out of it,” said Copeland. “But 
I can’t desert him while his patents are 
in question—the stock’s unsalable, of 
course.” 

“There was a time when we might 
have compromised those suits on fairly 
good terms; but I advised Kinney 
against it. The responsibility of making 
the fight is mine. And,” he added with 
one of his rare smiles, “I shall owe you 


all an apology if I get whipped.” 


OPELAND shrugged his shoulders. 

His uncertainty as to the nature of 

Eaton’s errand caused him to fidget 
nervously. 


“As I said before,” Eaton resumed, 
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“my purpose in coming to see you is 
wholly out of my line. In fact, I sha’n’t 
be surprised if you call it sheer im- 
pudence ; but I wish to assure you that 
I come in the best spirit in the world. 
I hope you will understand that.” 

Copeland was confident now that he 
brought some message from Farley. 
There was no other imaginable explana- 
tion of the visit. He was thinking hard, 
and to gain time he opened his top 
drawer and extended a box of cigars. 

“No; thanks,” said Eaton, glaring 
absently at the cigars. ‘““To repeat, Cope- 
land, my errand isn’t an agreeable one; 
it’s a presumptuousness for which I 
apologize.” 

Copeland chose a cigar carefully and 
slammed the drawer on the box. Per- 
haps Farley had chosen Eaton as a 
proper person to marry Nan; she liked 
him; Eaton had always had an unac- 
countable fascination for women. Cope- 
land became impatient for the lawyer 
to continue; but Eaton had never been 
more maddeningly deliberate. 

“May I assume, for a moment, Cope- 
land, that you have obligations outstand- 
ing that cause you, we will say, tem- 
porary embarrassment? Just a moment, 
please !’” Copeland had moved forward 
suddenly in his chair with resentment 
burning hot in his face. “The assump- 
tion may be unwarranted,” Eaton con- 
tinued; “if so, I apologize.” 

Copeland thrust his cigar into his 
mouth and bit it savagely. Farley had 
undoubtedly taken over the maturing 
notes at the Western National and had 
sent Eaton to taunt him with the change 
of ownership. Eaton removed his eye- 
glasses and polished them with the whit- 
est of handkerchiefs. His eyes, unob- 
scured by the thick lenses, told Cope- 
land nothing. 

“T may have misled you into thinking 
that my errand is purely social. I shall 
touch upon business; but I am not per- 
sonally concerned in it in any way what- 
ever. You might naturally conclude that 
I represent some corporation, bank or 
trust company. I assure you that I do 
not. It may occur to you that Mr. Far- 
ley sent me, but he has not mentioned 
you to me in this, or in any other con- 
nection remotely bearing upon my er- 
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rand. You may possibly suspect that 
some one near you—some one in your 
office, for example—has been telling 
tales out of school. I will say explicitly 
that young Amidon, while a friend of 
mine, and a boy I particularly like, has 
given me no hint—not even the remot- 
est idea—of any such state of things. I 
hope you are satisfied on those points?” 


MANY persons at different times in 
John Cecil Eaton’s life, enraged by 
his cool, unruffled demeanor, had been 
moved to tell him to go to the devil; 
but no one had ever done so. Copeland 
did not do so now, though he was 
strongly impelled to violent speech. 

“T will go the length of saying that 
you are in considerable danger right 
now,” Eaton went on as Copeland con- 
tinued to watch him impassively. “If 
the Western National should foreclose 
on your stock, you would be pretty 
nearly wiped out of this old concern, 
that was founded and conducted for 
years by your father and is still iden- 
tified with his name. 

“T am in a position to pay those notes 
and carry them—carry renewals until 
you can take them up. I will say frankly 
that I don’t consider them a good in- 
vestment, and I have said so to the per- 
son I represent; but to repeat again, I 
am not here as a lawyer or business man. 
My purpose is wholly friendly, and quite 
disinterested. I should merely go to .the 
bank and take up the notes—thus de- 
stroying the hopes of certain gentlemen 
—your competitors in business—who en- 
tertain the cheerful idea of buying in 
your stock and putting you out of busi- 
ness. That would be a. calamity—for 
you ; and it would be deplorable to have 
an old house like Copeland-Farley lose 
its identity.” 

Copeland was still silent. He had 
caught at one motive after another for 
this visit, but Eaton had disposed of all 
of them. Eaton’s reputation as a man 
of strict—of rather quixotic—honor, did 
not encourage the belief that he would 
deliberately lie. But there was a trap 
concealed somewhere, Copeland re- 
flected; he resolved not to be caught. 
If he effected an immediate marriage 
with Nan, Farley would, he believed, 
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do something handsome for her. He 
would storm and bluster in his usual 
way; but he would hardly dare go the 
length of cutting her off entirely. It was 
conceivable that he might advance money 
to save Copeland-Farley from catas- 
trophe. There was a vein of sentiment 
in Timothy Farley ; brought face to face 
with the idea of having the business he 
had done so much to establish elimi- 
nated, it was wholly possible that he 
would come down handsomely if Nan 
were introduced into the situation as a 
factor. 

Copeland was frritated by Eaton’s 
cocksure manner; it was a manner well 
calculated to cause irritation. Men did 
not make such offers from purely phil- 
anthropic motives. Moreover, Eaton was 
no friend of his; they hardly spoke the 
same language. Nan, he still suspected, 
was somehow the object and aim of these 
overtures. His mind worked quickly. He 
meant to marry Nan at once,—within a 
day at furthest,—and he was not to be 
frustrated by any scheme for placing 
himself at the mercy of a new and con- 
cealed creditor. 

“I’m much obliged to you, Eaton,” 
he answered steadily ; “but I’m not quite 
all in yet. I can’t imagine where you 
got that idea. If I didn’t know you were 
a gentleman, I should be pretty hot. 
Things have been a little tight with me, 
I confess ; but that’s largely due to cut- 
ting down my capital in the drug-busi- 
ness to back up what I had invested with 
Kinney. I’m working out satisfactorily, 
but I’m obliged to you just the same.” 


ATON nodded reflectively; his face 

betrayed no surprise. 

“Tt might be possible, of course, for 
me .to buy those maturing notes without 
your knowledge or consent. But I 
thought that it would look better—help 
your credit, in other words—if you took 
them up yourself. You can see that.” 

Copeland had already thought of 
this; the idea did not add to his com- 
fort. The mystery that enveloped Eaton 
enraged him; business was not done in 
this way. If anybody wanted to put one 
hundred thousand dollars into the drug 
house, there were direct businesslike 
ways of suggesting it. He tipped him- 
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self back in his chair and pointed the 
unlighted cigar he had been fumbling, 
at a calendar that hung on the wall over 
his desk. 

“My paper in the Western National 
isn’t due for five days: I dare them to 
sell it—to you or anybody else! As you 
know perfectly well, it would be bad 
banking ethics for a bank to sell the 
paper of an old customer. It isn’t done! 
I’ve about made up my mind to quit 
the Western, anyhow. Those fellows over 
there think they’ve got the right to sweat 
every customer they’ve got. They’re not 
bankers; they’ve got the souls of pawn- 
brokers and ought to be making loans 
on household goods at forty per cent a 
month.” 

“That,” replied Eaton, “has nothing 
to do with the matter in hand. I under- 
stand that you decline my offer, which 
is to take up the Western’s notes.” 
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“You're right, mighty right. You 
wouldn’t accept such an offer yourself, 
Eaton: If I were to come to you with 
a mysterious offer to advance you money, 
you'd turn me out of your office.”’ 

“Very likely,” Eaton assented. “But 
I don’t undertake to defend the idea; I 
confess that it’s indefensible. As I 
understand you, you’ve passed on the 
matter finally.” 

“T have,” replied Copeland sharply. 

Eaton rose. He bent his gaze with an 
absent air upon the calendar. Then, 
seeming to recall that he had finished his 
errand, he walked to the door. 

“Thank you very much, Copeland,” 
he said, and passed out. 

Jerry Amidon paused in the act of 
shaking hands with a country customer 
to stare at the departing figure, but 
Eaton stalked austerely into the street 
quite unmindful of him. 


The climax in the affairs of Nan and Billy comes in the next installment 


of ‘‘The Proof of the Pudding,’’ which will appear in the 


February 


issue of The Red Book Magazine, on the news-stands January 22nd. 
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“But tell me one thing more before 
I’m carted off to Bloomingdale in a 
strait-jacket. Why, in heaven’s name, 
why—admitting you just had to have 
that hateful little pair of shoes—why, 
when you wrote the check, didn*t you 
subtract it from your balance instead of 
adding it? I ask you!” 

“Why, did I add it?” she asked, look- 
ing over his shoulder. ‘That’s funny! 
So I did!” And she put her cheek close 
to his and giggled. 

He shook his head in imbecile in- 
fatuation, and drew her round into his 
arms. 

“T don’t suppose it’s your fault,” he 
said. “But I tell you if I ever have a 
daughter, I’ll teach her arithmetic if I 
have to pound it into her head with a 
meat-ax. It’s more important than 
morals, for you can’t make people good 


by .rule, but mathematics is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever.” 


HAT was what Daphne overheard 

when the maid let her in. She found 
Leila resting in Bayard’s lap. She was 
earning her money in one of the oldest 
ways in the world. 

Bayard did not tell Daphne what his 
conference with Leila had been. He 
simply closed the check book and the 
bank book and said to Leila: 

“T’ll send the bank my check for 
thirty-eight cents and ask ’em to close 
their account. They’ll be glad to do it.” 

“And so will I,” said Leila. “It was 
awfully hard work keeping track of 
every little penny. I’d much rather have 
a regular allowance ia cash every week.” 

“All right!” said Bayard. “We'll try 
that—next week.” 
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Daphne was not told what all this 
talk was about, but she made a fair 
guess, though she pretended not to. 

She told about her failure and her 
future, and Leila praised her courage and 
her optimism. They dined cheerfully and 
Bayard decided that the best preparation 
for the hard week ahead of him would 
be an evening of gayety. He invited his 
wife and his sister to go with him to the 
Winter Garden to see the typical “Sun- 
day concert” of New York. 

The law did not permit regular the- 
atrical performances in costume, but ir- 
regular performances could be given, and 
“costume” was liberally interpreted, ex- 
cept when a spasm of technicality threw 
the managers into a panic, and the police 
threatened to take away the licenses. 

But the spasms always passed and the 
theaters returned to their ways. They 
apparently satisfied a public desire, and 
that is what they are for. 


VERY one of the two thousand seats 

in the Winter Garden was filled, and 

the promenade was jammed. Bayard had 

secured three of the last remaining places 

in a crowded box, with a better view of 
the audience than of the stage. 

Daphne studied the multitude of faces. 
Most of the men were puffing cigars or 
cigarettes, and the slashing calcium 
beams from the light-gallery found in 
the air drifting veils and tufts and 
wreaths of smoke. 

Daphne and her brother and his wife 
felt the quiver of expectation that quick- 
ened the crowd when the big orchestra 
struck up an hilarious overture. 

The usual things followed: comedy 
couples indulging in “sidewalk conversa- 
tions,” acrobats, a trained canary that 
imitated a violin more or less reluctantly, 
dancers, songsters, more dancers, always 
dancers, mainly of the ballroom steps, 
all trying to offer the insatiable public 
some new quirk for its own later use. 

But the distinctive feature of this 
place was the parade of the huge chorus 
from the back of the house, along a run- 
way a little -above the level of the heads, 
and along the orchestra rails to the stage, 
and thence around back again. Along 
this path the caravan of flesh came in 
pompously, bearing spices. 
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The costume embargo had been forgot- 
ten. There was costume, but such a little 
of it that it could hardly be said to in- 
fringe the law. The women, varying 
from giantesses to the tiny things tech- 
nically known as “broilers” or “squabs,” 
entered dancing, singing, posturing, 
ogling. Lights were thrown on them 
from various angles in a desperate effort 
to advertise their graces yet more com- 
pletely or more mystically. 

Among all the astonishing forms of 
entertainment the industry of revealing 
the human figure is not the least astonish- 
ing. Everybody must know the external 
anatomy of mankind fairly well, and 
there cannot be much mystery about the 
general nature of what is concealed. In 
fact, the more nearly a form approaches 
the normal, the more valuable it is. 
Oddities and novelties in human contour 
are looked upon with pity or indifference 
and confined to the cheap museum. 

Here were fifty women, of various 
sizes indeed, but otherwise of a standard- 
ized construction which their bare shoul- 
ders and bare legs amply confessed in 
spite of a little drapery about the trunk. 
And here were two thousand people 
staring at them with eyes popping as if 
they were strange beings from another 
planet. Some regarded the exposition 
with apparent excitement, some with 
ridicule, some with moral horror. 

Daphne looked upon the women with 
mild contempt and the audience with 
mild disgust. The posturing, winking 
and hired gayety of the women did not 
nauseate her, because she had seen so 
much of it. She thought it rather tire- 
some. It amused her to see that Leila 
was keeping a jealous watch on Bayard’s 
face, and that Bayard was making a 
vigorous effort to look bored. 

And then she caught sight of Clay 
Wimburn in the audience. He sat next 
to a woman of the most suspicious ap- 
pearance. 

Daphne's heart stopped. 

Then she set to watching Clay’s face 
with far more anxiety than Leila had 
shown. It evidently made a difference 
whose man was looking at these derma- 
tologists. 

The whole spectacle became suddenly 
hideous to Daphne. She was so appalled 
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at seeing Clay there that she felt ap- 
palled at being there herself. She feared 
the poor hirelings exhibiting themselves 
as their own canvases, sandwich-women 
marching their own wares up and down 
the highway. The mob of jaded spec- 
tators became a company of pagans; the 
commonplace sacred concert a Babylon- 
ian orgy. 

She blamed herself for neglecting 
Clay. He was but human, and she had 
broken his heart. What had he to live 
for, or be decent for, now that she had 
thrown him over for her own ambitions? 

She vowed that if she had not already 
lost him to that harpy at his elbow, she 
would call him back to her at once, and 
keep him far from temptation. If neces- 
sary, she would marry him out of harm’s 
way. 


CHAPTER XXXV 





———|NDER the severe test of 

U Daphne’s espionage, Clay ac- 

quitted himself nobly. She 

was harrowingly interested in 

his reaction toward such a spectacle and 

such womankind: for it meant every- 
thing to her. 

Suddenly her heart leaped for joy. 
He was yawning. Never before had that 
homely act seemed graceful to her. Now 
it was salvation. 

Next, she saw that the woman next 
to him was speaking to the man at her 
other elbow. Clay was manifestly 
wedged in among strangers. She wanted 
to fly across space and kiss him on his 
saintly brow. 

When the intermission came, he rose 
and sidled out into the aisle. She lost 
sight of him in the general exodus for 
the promenade and the refreshment- 
rooms upstairs. Bayard suggested that 
Leila and Daphne might like to walk 
about a bit, but Leila said: “No, thank 
you! Not among those people!” 

After the long interval the crowds 
poured back and the performance went 
on. But Clay’s seat stayed empty. 
Daphne missed him, but she was con- 
soled at the thought that he had not 
remained for what followed. 

She did not know that he had seen her 
when she first came in, and that his con- 
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duct, whatever it might have been in 
ignorance of her presence, was based 
upon the knowledge that she was there. 

His hurt pride and his jealousy of 
Duane made him stubborn, however, and 
he had not cast one glance her way. If 
she wanted him, she could send for him. 

Throughout the second part of the 
performance he was standing among the 
rail-birds and staring at Daphne with a 
yearning that overpowered everything 
except his unwillingness to visit her un- 
bidden. But she did not know this. 

What genius lovers have for torment- 
ing themselves and each other! for deny- 
ing themselves the simplest remedies and 
for aggravating the fiercest pangs! 


APHNE went back to her room with 
her heart as full of wounds as a lit- 
tle red pin-cushion. She had one resolve 
in her head ; she would recall Clay Wim- 
burn to her side where she could protect 
him from the packs of she-wolves that 


‘ravened the town at night. 


She thought at first that she would 
praise him for his perfect behavior at 
the Winter Garden. Then she thought 
that if she told him she saw him, he 
would wonder why she had not sent 
Bayard to fetch him. Also, it would 
probably be unwise to applaud him for 
merely proper conduct. Men had to 
be managed with care. The least little 
praise spoiled them. Her mother had 
often said so. 

She decided not to mention the fact 
at all to Clay when she telephoned to 
him the next morning. He was like an 
exile called home when her voice found 
him at his desk and gladdened his 
doldrums with its song: 

“Clay, honey, where have you been 
all these ages?” 

“Working and moping.” 

“You haven’t been to see me.” 

“Naturally not. You told me that I 
didn’t cheer you up as Tom Duane did, 
so I’ve kept away.” 

“That wasn’t very nice of you.” 

“It was the kindest thing I could do.” 

“For yourself !”” 

“T’ve been unutterably miserable and 
lonely.” 

“You didn’t look so the last time I 
saw you.” 
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“The last time you—when was that ?” 

And now the secret had to be sur- 
rendered: “At the Winter Garden.” 

She could almost hear him blush. He 
stammered as if fencing. He was really 
trying to keep from confessing that he 
saw her there. ; 

“So you were there! And who were 
you with?” he said. “Duane?” 

“Of course not—Bayard and Leila 
took me.” 

“Oh sg 

“Who took you ?” 

“T was by myself, and you know it.” 

“Tt rather shocked me to see you there 
alone.” 

“Oh, you wanted me to be with some- 
body ?” 

“T didn’t want you to be there at all.” 

“A fellow has got to do something to 
keep from going mad.” 

“So has a girl.” 

“IT supposed Duane had kept you 
happy.” 

“No, he hasn’t. I don’t like him.” 

There was a pause—a kind of thrilling 
silence in which he seemed to be finding 
this bad news exceedingly good. After 
a time she realized that sometimes one 
is cut off and left dangling in infinite 
space. She spoke anxiously. 

“Hello, are you gone?” 

“No—I’m here.” 

“Why don’t you say something?” 

“What can I say?” 

“Say that you’ll come to see me some 
evening.” 

“But wont I interfere with your en- 
gagements at the theater ?” 

“The engagement is broken.” 

“What ?” 

“T was engaged to my art, and my art 
jilted me.” 

“No i 

“Umm-humm! I’m alone and unem- 
ployed in a great city.” 

“Great! May I call this evening ?” 

“If you will take me out somewhere.” 
She added in exuberance: “I’ll not for- 
get my purse this time.” 

“That’s pretty rough,” he groaned: 
“T’ve got money enough, I guess.” 

“You’ve had time enough to save up a 
little with no old extravagant Me to 
spend it on. Or have you been wasting 
ijt on some other girl ?” 


“Not guilty! I’ve been a club-man of 
evenings and ghastly lonely.” 

This gave her great comfort. He 
chattered on. “You spoke about going 
out somewhere. Of course, it’s for you 
to say, but I’d rather just sit around and 
talk—” 

“We can’t, I’m sorry to say.” 

“Why? Will those awful Chivvises 
be at home?” 

“No, it’s their absence that is the 
trouble. They’re away for two weeks, 
and I’m all alone in the basket of saw- 
dust. That’s why I can’t see you here.” 

“Where’s the harm ?” 

“The elevator man would be shocked. 
He’s probably listening on the telephone 
now. I mustn’t receive strange young 
gentlemen alone.” 

“But I’m not strange young gentle- 
men. I’m your fiancé.” 

“Not now, honey.” 

“Well, I used to be and I’m going to 
be again. That makes it-all right.” 

She laughed: “That makes it all 
wrong. You take me to the theater ; then 
it will be all right. Take me to some- 
thing stupid so we can talk all the time.” 


THE upshot of it was that Clay called 

for Daphne and she went down and 
met him in the hall. He had a taxicab 
waiting. When they were in it and the 
door closed and the car scudding, he 
flung his arms about her and she in- 
formally forgot -that they were not 
formally engaged. She extricated her- 
self at length from his embrace, and 
spoke most sensibly : 

“You mustn’t buy any more taxicabs, 
Clay. I’m not going to bankrupt you 
again. After this we'll walk.” 

He thought that this economical devo- 
tion was passionately beautiful. 

They went to the Palace Music Hall, 
and walked home that first evening un- 
der an appropriate moon. Their con- 
versation had run on unchecked, but they 
were not yet talked out. 

“T don’t suppose I’d dare ask you to 
go into the Park,” he said. 

“Why not?” she demanded. ‘“There’s 
no elevator man there.” 

She was quite brazen about it—a 
woman will go almost anywhere to finish 
her speech. 
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So they stepped out of the city into 
the wilderness. They walked till they 
found a bench that was not preémpted ; 
then they joined the community of park- 
wooers. Daphne forgot again and again 
that she and Clay were not engaged. 

At length they sauntered home and he 
turned her over to the elevator man. It 
was lonely in the apartment and she was 
afraid that a burglar or somebody would 
wander in by the fire escape. But she 
fell asleep, and even the morning sun 
could not waken her when it broke 
through her window. 


HE program of that evening became 

the program of the week. Clay called 
for her, took her to dinner and then to 
the theater, and then to the Park and 
then to her home. 

It was a typical New York courtship. 
They visited restaurants of all degrees. 
They took their stomachs on a tour of 
nations, Italian, Hungarian, French, 


German, Chinese, Syrian; even to an 
American restaurant. 

Sometimes they went to cabarets for 
dinner or for supper after the theater. 
Sometimes they danced. They danced in 


various places amid the assorted souls. 

“All the gun-men in town are here,” 
said G@lay, looking at the amazing men 
in one place. 

“And all. the - shoplifters,” 
Daphne, wondering at the women. 

In most of the dancing halls the strata 
were completely jumbled. But this was 
the practice of the multitude, and the 
whole world seemed to be spending its 
evenings the same way. The foreign and 
the American cities were at it; the 
smaller cities and towns and even the 
villages were jigging. The mania seemed 
always to be waning, but never to wane. 

At first the character of the crowds 
disgusted Clay and Daphne. But by and 
by even Daphne laughed at them. Soon 
they forgot the quality of the element 
they danced through. Finally they were 
infected with it. Clay caught Daphne so 
close to him that they were like one 
octopus. 

The harangue and insinuation or 
blatant avowal of the music invaded 
their souls and bodies. To the music 
played: by laughing negroes, hysterical 


said 
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with epileptic rhythms and savage up- 
roar, their bodies walked as one. They 
danced till they were hot and flushed, 
and bewildered. Sometimes his lips 
would brush her cheeks ; he would crush 
her fingers in his, and hers would crush 
his. They went home in vague unrest. 

But always he left her where he met 
her—in the vestibule of the apartment 
house. She would go up, worn out, to a 
night of sleepless ennui mitigated by 
lightning flashes of burglar-fear. 

In the morning she would wake, now 
early, now late, and loll abed, or rise, 
bathe, dress, cook her own breakfast in 
the kitchenette, wash the dishes and 
either sing or sigh as the mood was. 

She made no progress with her career, 
for she still wondered what to do. So 
many careers were open, and she was 
unready for all of them. 

Often she went shopping. There were 
always little things to buy—sewing 
material if nothing else. 

The afternoons she spent in wandering 
about the bazaars, wish-shopping, buy- 
ing nothing but unrequited longings. 
Sometimes Leila would invite her to 
lunch, at home or in some expensive 
restaurant. Then they would shop. 
Leila entered each store swearing she 
would buy nothing, but always bought. 
Leila and Bayard took excursions to the 
beaches of nights and over the week- 
ends, but Daphne would not leave Clay. 

Books helped most. Stretched out on 
the Chivvis divan, she fought the ache 
of time. She read several of the Chivvis 
books. Among them she found Hardy’s 
“Tess,” a classic already, though just a 
little older than she was herself. A few 
years before she was born, it was being 
denounced as “filthy,” and forbidden in 
libraries, treated as a calamity in lit- 
erature. Now it was as venerable and 
unassailable as Homer or Dante. 

Daphne knew nothing of its history. 
She recognized its epic quality. She felt 
the danger Jess rode into on Alec 
D’Urberville’s horse, but she did not 
understand the tragedy in the foggy 
night till she had read far past it. 

Then it frightened her. She had read 
little among the great works, and almost 
none of those that deal with the grim 
commonplaces of existence. The things 
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that decent books leave to the imagina- 
tion, her young imagination - supplied 
with little accuracy. She had viewed 
life with half-closed eyes. She did not 
know how large a part of life the books 
omit. She did not want to know. 

When she realized what Mr. Hardy 
was driving at,—or past,—she felt that 
he was a shocking person. She regarded 
his book in something of the spirit of a 
spinstral librarian—with fright as well 
as disgust. Their fright is easily ex- 
plained, but not their disgust at those 
great processes by which their mothers 
became their mothers. 

Daphne was most indignant that Mr. 
Hardy should have called Tess “a pure 
woman, faithfully presented.” Daphne 
thought her the very opposite and disap- 
proved so strongly that she did not finish 
the book—especially after the normal 
sneaking desire to anticipate the climax 
had led her to read the last pages. When 
she saw that the book had an unhappy 
ending, she forsook it. She had sorrows 
enough of her own without reading her- 
self deeper in the blues. 

She took up other novels where the 
love was more fervidly and picturesquely 
pictured without ulterior implications. 


ATE in the afternoon she would be- 
gin to dress for Clay. This ceremony 
took a vast amount of time, but at last 
she would be ready and she would sit up- 
right and take care not to mar her coif- 
fure. Eventually the telephone would 
ring. It would be somebody else, as a 
rule. Once or twice it was Mr. Duane, 
but she escaped his attentions on the plea 
of other engagements. 

At last it would be Clay that rang. 
She would.go down to meet him. They 
would set out in search of dinner. 

It was a purposeless existence, not 
even bedouin; it was pariah. All the 
quaint restaurants were alike. Their 
quaintness consisted chiefly in the lack 
of clean linen on the tables and on the 
guests. 

“This is an awful life I’m leading,” 
Daphne complained one evening. “I’m 
not doing anything worth while. I’m 
sick of gadding. You and I have all the 
disadvantages of being married and none 
of the peace and comfort.” 


“Lord knows, I’d marry you to-mor- 
row,” Clay groaned, “‘but the office is in 
such a state, I don’t know how long my 
job is going to last. And if I lose this, 
Lord knows where or when I’ll get an- 
other, with hundreds of thousands of 
men out of work.” 

Daphne had an inspiration: 

“Let me cook for you to-morrow. 
We'll have a little dinner at my house 
all by our lonesomes, and we’ll save 
money and tips and dyspepsia.” 

“Fine! Great! Wonderful!” said 

“But what about the elevator 


“I’m so desperate that I don’t care. 
Besides, if you come early, the day man 
will leave after he takes you up, and the 
night man wont know you are there till 
you go.” 

Clay was jubilant. “And where shall 
we spend the evening ?” 

“At home, for heaven’s sake,” said 
Daphne. “Let’s be human for once. We 
can’t be very congenial if we can’t spend 
one evening together without going to 
some theater or movie or dance.” 

“Nothing would suit me better,” said 
Clay. “Can I bring anything to the 
picnic ?” ; 

“No; Ill do the marketing. Yes; 
you might bring up one or two new rec- 
ords. The Chivvises have a phonograph, 
but I’ve played all their records till even 
Caruso’s sobs make me laugh and Harry 
Lauder’s jokes make me weep.” 

So that was agreed upon, and they 
parted in unusual optimism. 


THE next morning Daphne leaped from 
her bed betimes. She had a mission 
in life. She was going to cook for her 
man. She went to market and peered 
about with the fierce suspicion of a pure- 
food detective. She carried her purchases 
home and felt heavenly housewifely. 
The only work of fiction she read that 
afternoon was the cook-book. She set 
the more deliberate dishes in the oven 
before she dressed. The kitchenette was 
a marvel of compactness and ingenuity, 
but Daphne found everything perverse. 
When Clay rang the bell, she ran to 
let him in and ran back at once to her 
gas stove. He followed her into the 
kitchenette and found her divine in her 
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apron and her smudges! He snatched a 
hasty kiss and carried off one of her 
smudges. 

He insisted on setting the table, 
though he made more trouble than he 
saved. He broke one of the Chivvis’ 
plates, and she berated him in long- 
wedded style. She blistered a finger on 
the oven door, and he bound it up in 
baking soda with one of his handker- 
chiefs. 

They sat down at last, only to bob up 
again. He or she had forgotten the salt, 
the pepper, a knife, a fork. She would 
rise; he would drive her back to her 
chair, run for what was missing, be un- 
able to find it. She would follow him 
and point out that what he was looking 
for was right before him. Then they 
would: shriek with laughter and return 
together. 

It was a delicious repast, and the 
burned flavor of the soup and the raw 
spots in the biscuits only improved them 
—robbed them of the professional taste. 

“How wonderful it would be if we 
were only married!” Clay burbled. 


“Let’s not wait. I’d love nothing better 
than to go on like this. I could afford 
this sort of thing.” 


“All right,” she said. 
your salary if you 
cooking.” 

“The best of it is there wont be much 
to cook,” he said. 

“Thanks!” she pouted. And they 
whooped with laughter. It was glorious 
that they were both so witty. That alone 
was money in the bank. They could save 
theater-money by exchanging jokes. 

After the feast she washed the dishes ; 
and he helped her. And that—being a 
novelty—was a delightful collaboration. 


“T can stand 
can stand my 


HEY were tired when the work was 

done. 

He sat down in a big chair at the 
window. She brought him a light for 
his cigar and he dragged her to his lap 
and she cuddled under his chin. They 
sat silent for a long time, watching the 
free exhibition of the streets, the scurry 
of the people, the swarms of cabs, the 
big and little motors and the street-cars, 
the liquid fire of the electric signs. 

Suddenly a rain-storm made a fierce 
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incursion on the Circle; the pedestrian 
crowds dispersed, or stood under awn- 
ings. Still the cabs went spinning, glis- 
tening now with wet; still the street-cars 
blundered to and fro. 

It was pleasant to be indoors and 
watch the ravages of the weather out 
there. At length they grew a little 
weary of the bliss of such contentedness. 
Daphne was afraid that he would find 
her a rather tiresome hostess. The per- 
sistent flash and fade of the electric sign 
of a dancing restaurant up the street put 
her in mind of the records he had 
brought. She proposed a dance and he 
consented with zest. 

They set the first of the disks on the 
machine. It was a new fox-trot. They 
took the position and stepped out. One 
or both took the wrong foot. There were 
collisions of knees, bruises of toes, pauses 
for disputes, duels of apology. At length 
they fell into the rhythm. They danced 
more and more freely, ranging further. 
The chairs and the tables impeded their 
orbit, and they moved them back and 
repeated the tune again and again. 

Over a table hung a mirror that flung 
them glimpses of their faces as they 
swept by. These seemed to be strangers 
peering in. At first Clay and Daphne 
smiled at those alien witnesses. Then 
they forgot to smile and wondered at 
each other’s reflections. 

Now and then they paused and broke 
out into laughter, the uproarious laugh- 
ter we get when our muscles mix us up. 
They stared into the mirror and laughed. 

They tired of laughing. She said, 
looking at his image: “You’re mighty 
handsome.” He said: “You’re a raving 
beauty, and I adore you.” They kissed 
each other and watched the mirror’s 
mimicry. She felt that this was a trifle 
indelicate. 

“Let’s try the other record ?” she said. 

Clay picked up the black disk, set it 
in place, fixed a new needle and cranked 
up the machine. It went spinning like a 
potter’s wheel shaping a strange invisible 
vase of melody, shapely as the funeral 
urn carried on the shoulders of Androm- 
ache when she was a slave. 

They listened a moment, then fell into 
the step. It took them slowly whirling 
till they grew dizzy. The faces in the 
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mirror as they moved past were dreamily 
melancholy, fervid with young sorrow. 
The music said all the things that words 
cannot say. It was the very soul of de- 
sire made audible. 

Close as they were, they were lonely 
for each other. Round and round they 
went, tirelessly round and round in the 
heavy air of the little room. 

He kissed her hair. She glanced up at 
him, and there was a look in her eyes that 
was dreadfully tender. He closed her 
eyes with his lips. Her head fell back, 
and her lips were so close to his that he 
pressed his lips to them. She turned her 
face a little, for she was suffocated with 
fatigue and panting in a kind of anxious 
terror. 

He turned his cheek to hers and kissed 
her lips again. She seemed to smother 
and to wish to cry out. But she could 
not. 

She was inexpressibly dear to him. 
Her body was soft against his, with a 
living, glowing softness that was incon- 
ceivably delicate. He clutched one of 
her hands in his, and her fingers were 
like tendrils. He loved her with frenzy. 
The arm about her little waist tightened 
and clenched till he was afraid that he 
was cruel; but she made no outcry. 

So blindly they drifted that he whirled 
her against the edge of the table. They 
lost their poise and slid along the wall. 
He did not notice that her forehead 
struck one of the scrolls of the mirror. 
She would have fallen if he had not held 
her. He was too dizzy to pause. A chair 
seemed to wheel toward them. 

And then he let her sink into it. But 
her arms would not let him go, and her 
lips pleaded for his. 

Somehow it alarmed him a little to see 
her pleading with him. His eyes turned 
away for a moment from that strange 
look in hers. He caught his own image 
peering at him from the mirror. He sur- 
prised on that face a fearful look before 
his own amazement effaced it. 

It was as if Cain stared at Abel. The 
face in the glass was animal, fierce, 
scarlet, sweating. 

He recoiled from it in repugnance and 
hatred. He turned his eyes down to 
Daphne’s up-held face. He saw a crim- 
son mark on her brow: 
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“You’re hurt, you’re bleeding!” he 
said. 

“T don’t care!’ she whimpered. 

“Daphne!” 

As he had seen Cain looking out from 
his own face, he saw a stranger gazing 
from Daphne’s. She was not a girl at all 
any more. 

And yet she was a girl, too young to 
be despoiled. She could not protect her- 
self from him. She was at once _his 
temptation and her own. She belonged 
to him and he to her. His love blazed 
in him and made a furnace of his whole 
frame. But in the very core of the burn- 
ing fiery furnace his love walked in 
white, unscathed as Shadrach. 

He lifted her hands with gentle force 
and kissed them and, as it were, gave 
them back to her. Then he dropped 
heavily into another chair and clenched 
his knuckles against his temples, and an 
ague of regret and of benediction shook 
him. 


T was a long time before he could 

look at her, and then only when he 

heard her weeping softly. He put out his 
hand and took hers and held it. 

After a time, on a sudden impulse, he 
went forward and knelt before her and 
whispered : 

“Forgive me!” 

She threw her arms about him and 
whispered : 

“No! Forgive me!” 

They understood the danger they had 
escaped, and they clung together. She set 
her hot forehead on his shoulder, and her 
cheek more than velvet-soft burned 
against his own. 

Even in that holy communion the un- 
reasoning desperate flesh renewed its 
magic. But they fought together for 
that vague, absent, imaginary abstraction 
called Honor, against a thousand sting- 
ing darts of instinct, against thousands 
of ancestors, against the implacable de- 
mands of Nature and her scorn of con- 
sequences. They put aside the sweet per- 
suasions of tenderness, the waiting 
rapture, the music of the blood, and 
chose the cold, the bitter, the self- 
denying. 

Clay realized that the only safety was 
in flight. He rose to his feet with huge 
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effort. He dared not kiss her again. 
He muttered, ““Good-by! I love you too 
much!” and he ran away. 

Daphne sat and brooded for a long 
time, and wondered at the tempest that 
had swept her and all her anchors out 
into the sea. She felt remorse and fear 
for herself. She would have been Tess 
if her lover had been D’Urberville. She 
had always read and heard of men who 
lured women astray. She had fallen into 
the power of one who protected her. 

She was crushed by the knowledge of 
her kinship with the despised and re- 
jected. But she had learned one of the 
bitterest lessons of human wisdom, self- 
distrust. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 





HE next day the Chivvises 
— came back from their vacation 

unexpectedly early. They had 
found the hotels expensive, 
and Mr. Chivvis was afraid that his job 
would be snatched from him if he were 
not there to hold it down. 

Clay called on Daphne that evening, 
and the Chivvises retreated to their own 
room. But as they could be overheard, 
it was evident that they could overhear, 
and the lovers found no chance to say 
any of the things that freighted their 
souls. 

The next night they resumed their 
theater-going and their park-bench com- 
munions. But this was only tantaliza- 
tion, and a series of rainy nights drove 
them back to the Chivvis parlor. 

One evening Daphne said to Clay in 
as low a voice as he could hear: 

“Mrs. Chivvis is growing uneasy, 
honey, about our being together every 
evening. I told her we were engaged, 
but she didn’t seem convinced. Perhaps 











you would let me wear that beautiful 
engagement ring again. I was a fool to 
give it back to you. May I have it, 
on” 

Clay blanched in misery. “I—I’m 
afraid I—you see, I hadn’t paid much on 
it; and last week I had an insulting 
letter from the jeweler. He threatened 
to sue me and notify my firm, and I— 
well, I had to send it back.” 

He was so downcast that she answered 
with mock cheer: 

“Oh, that’s all right, honey ; it doesn’t 
matter. After all, it’s only a ring. And 
we have each other.” 

“But we haven’t each other. This way 
of living is driving me crazy. I'll be all 
right as soon as these hard times are 
over and I can make some commissions. 
But it’s so dismal to wait. I could buy 
a wedding ring, honey. Wedding rings 
cost only eight or nine dollars. Couldn’t 
we get married and live on my salary for 
a while?” 

“T could if you could.” 

He caught her in his arms so violently 
that she squealed. They stood aghast at 
the effect of this on the long-eared Chiv- 
vises. He caught her again and whis- 
pered : 

“Aw, what do we care what they 
think? We’ll be married in a few days! 
You can tell ’em so with my compli- 
ments.” 

Daphne neglected to tell them that 
night. The next day Clay telephoned to 
her that his firm had just offered him the 
choice of accepting half his salary or 
turning in his resignation. It was really 
impossible for two to live on half of 
what was hardly enough for one. 

Daphne cried a long while in her 
room. She got out her list of ways to 
earn fifty thousand dollars, and cried 
over that. 


In the next installment of ‘‘The Thirteenth Commandment,’’ an inferno of 
money troubles seems to break about Daphne and Clay and Bayard and Leila 
and Father Kip. Only Tom Duane is unscathed. Follow the story in the 
February issue of The Red Book Magazine, on the news-stands January 22nd. 
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In 1915 THE BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE published eighteen fine 


novels and 168 short stories; 


in 1916 it will print eighteen novels 


of an even better quality and at least as much fascinating short fic- 


tion as last year. 


Think what this means. 
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Clarence Herbert New, Charles 
Wesley Sanders, Elliott Flower 
and other noted writers. 
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No less than 168 super-interesting short stories 
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Terhune, James Oliver Curwood, Bessie R. Hoover, 
Ellis Parker Butler, Opie Read, Frederick R. 
Bechdolt, Harris Dickson, Seumas MacManus, 
Clarence Herbert New, Peter B. Kyne, L. J. Bees 
ton, Edwin L. Sabin and James Francis Dwyer 
contributed their most interesting work. 

THE BLUE BOOK will surpass this record in 
1916. The best writers mentioned,— Oppenheim, 
Terhune, Butler, Bechdolt, Dwyer, Beeston, Sabin 
and many others,—together with such gifted writ- 


ing folk as Elmore Elliott Peake, Gertrude Brooke 
Hamilton, Wilbur Hall, Harriet Prescott Spofford and Tark- 
ington Baker, will give us their most vivid, unusual and 
vital stories. 
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168 Excellent Short Stories 
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The Man Who Failed 


HE grim story of John Kubiak, the convict, and 
of his wife Edna, and of the man Morgan, who 
came to her during Kubiak’s five-year absence. 


By John Allen Underwood 





BLUE-EYER, smiling guard 

A opened the penitentiary door 
to allow John Kubiak to pass 
out free, 

“Good-luck,” he said pleasantly. 

John Kubiak did not turn his head, 
and he walked over the threshold silently. 
He crossed the stone porch, awkwardly 
descended the steps and took the wide 
cement walk that led to the road. It was 
a hot, sunny June day; at his left the 
green lawn of the penitentiary was bril- 
liant with red-and-yellow flower-beds. 

The tracks of the electric line to Chi- 
cago ran at the side of the road. He in- 
tended to catch the next car. In the 
pocket of his black, prison-made suit 
rested the crisp five-dollar bill given him 
upon his discharge. He fingered it ten- 
derly ; for five years he had not touched 
its like. 

He reached the road and with squint- 
ing eyes looked up and down its dusty 
yellow length. There was no sign of a 
car. The glare of the sun hurt his eyes. 
He crossed to the other side of the road 
and stood in the shade made by the torn 
awning of a small grocery. A little girl 
looked at him curiously from behind the 
screen door of the grocery. A dog sniffed 
at him suspiciously and barked loudly. 

‘Kubiak felt old and strange and out 
of place. The sun was so bright, the day 
so fresh and brilliant, and the world 
stretched out limitlessly on all sides. 
Opposite, on the massive, towering gray 
wall of the prison, he could see a pacing 
sentry, gun over shoulder, sharply out- 
lined against the sky. How many times 
had he seen him from the other side of 
that wall, an object of hate and dread! 
He breathed in sharply and deeply; that 
was all past. He was free! 

He looked down the road impatiently. 











The tiny speck of an interurban car was 
slowly increasing in size. Self-con- 
sciously he dropped his eyes and sur- 
veyed himself. He had always been 
proud of his appearance. He saw ugly, 
square shoes, and ill-fitting pants and 
coat. With lowered eyes he climbed 
aboard the car. 

After he had taken his seat, and the 
five-dollar bill had been broken to pay 
his fare, he began to plan for the future. 
His lips tightened as he thought of his 
wife; for three years he had not seen 
her. During the first part of his im- 
prisonment she had come to see him on 
every visitor’s day, carrying their tiny 
baby girl in her arms. Gradually her 
visits became less frequent ; and one day, 
after she passively watched him fondle 


the child, she took a cold farewell of 


him and did not return. 

Kubiak roused himself from these 
recollections. He determined to go first 
to the flat where he and his wife had 
lived, and see if she was still there. He 
had been a good carpenter, earning 
enough to enable them to live in a pretty 
six-room apartment on the South Side. 
If she was not there, he would find out 
from her parents in Englewood where 
she lived. 

The more he thought of Edna, the 
more his resentment against her weak- 
ened. How pretty she was! What a 
good wife she had been, always looking 
after his comforts and anticipating his 
wants! The thought of meeting her 
thrilled him ; his hands opened and shut. 
She would come back to him—there 
would be no trouble about that. 


THE car was soon passing the ugly 
little frame houses, small factories 
and solid rows of monotonously similar 
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apartment-houses that constitute the en- 
virons of Chicago. It stopped presently 
at a suburban station. A large woman, 
elaborately , arrayed in lavender, came 
into the car, every seat of which had at 
least one occupant. She advanced to 
where Kubiak was sitting alone, and was 
about to seat herself at his side when his 
ill-fitting clothes and hard, unhealthful, 
clean-shaven face caught her eye. She 
paused, allowed her glance to pass slowly 
and disdainfully over the ex-convict; 
then she turned her back and sat down 
with dignity by the side of a respectable, 
elderly man in the seat opposite. 

' Hot anger fired Kubiak’s blood, and 
the deep red crept over his face and be- 
hind his ears. His hands clenched, and 
his ears buzzed. Once more he looked 
down at himself, and he grew angrier. 
So it seemed he was too disreputable and 
shabby even for a woman like that. 

He couldn’t appear before Edna look- 
ing like this. These clothes carried with 
them the air and savor of the prison. 
He would have to find work and earn 
enough to buy himself new clothes. He 
must take time to allow his tawny mus- 
tache to grow. He must become in all 
respects his old self, and then, well 
dressed and handsome as ever, he could 
go triumphantly to Edna and the baby. 

But that would require several weeks, 
and he wanted Edna now. He couldn’t 
wait that long. The memory of her 
pretty face rose before him. And now to 
postpone their meeting for perhaps a 
month—he couldn’t do that. 

He struggled with himself. The car 
began to run through crowded and busy 
streets, lined on either side by tall brick 
and stone buildings. Indecisively Kubiak 
turned his head and met the contempt- 
uous gaze of the large lady in lavender. 
He shut his heavy jaw tightly. When the 
car stopped at the terminal, he did not 
transfer to the South Side. He went 
hunting for a job. 

The next day he was engaged by a 
building contractor and set to work on 
a series of frame houses in process of 
construction on the North-west Side. 
His prison work had caused him to lose 
little of his experience in his trade. He 
became one of the highest-paid car- 
penters in the force. 
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OR three weeks Kubiak worked 
steadily and saved his money. He 
did not take a drink. Several times he 
had impulses to steal out to his old home 
and see Edna and the little girl, but each 
time he fought them down. When he 
had laid away enough money, he bought 
himself a good suit of clothes, a pair 
of shoes and a hat. He paid especial 
attention in buying a collar that suited 
him, and a necktie of the proper shade 
of red. 

Then one hot afternoon, after a shave 
and hair-cut, he dressed himself care- 
fully in his new clothes and with bound- 
ing pulses and feverish impatience 
caught a Halsted Street car for the 
South Side and Edna. 

The car seemed to move with madden- 
ing slowness; it stopped at every cross- 
ing and was frequently held up by traf- 
fic. Kubiak went out to the front plat- 
form and stood with the motorman. 
When the car slackened speed, he could 
hardly restrain himself from dashing out 
the door and running ahead madly. 

Finally he transferred to a cross-town 
car going east. His heart began to beat 
faster; his face flushed; his entire body 
commenced to thrill as he drew nearer 
his old home. Would Edna be there? 
What would she be doing? Was she the 
same as ever? Would she be glad to see 
him? How would little Mary look? 

He leaped off the car and hurried 
into a side street, walked two blocks, 
then turned to his right and with glis- 
tening eyes looked for the old familiar 
apartment-house. 

The smile slowly faded. Kubiak 
stopped, and his body relaxed. An in- 
voluntary oath passed his lips. The 
apartment-house was gone; a great ex- 
cavation, out of .which rose the steel 
skeleton of a gigantic building, stood on 
its site. Busy workmen were clambering 
all over the unshaped edifice ; -thick, 
quivering ropes crossed and recrossed, 
raising heavy steel bars into place. Ham- 
mers and machines clanged noisily; 
black smoke from several steam engines 
poured slowly up into the air. 


LL the fire and energy had left 
Kubiak. Listlessly, he walked up to 
a cement-mixer. 
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“New building goin’ up?” he asked 
inanely. : 

The cement-mixer glanced at him im- 
patiently. 

“Naw—we’re tearin’ one down,” he 
said contemptuously. 

“What happened to the flats that used 
to be here?” questioned Kubiak, without 
resentment. 

“Flats? I don’t know nothin’ ’bout 
any flats. This lot’s been empty fur two 
years.” 

A tall young man in blue overalls, 
whose neck was encircled with a brilliant 
red bandanna and whose dark, handsome 
face boasted a small black mustache, 
caught the surly words of the cement- 
mixer as he hurried by. 

“What’s crossed your eyes 
grouch ?” he asked with a grin. 

“Who asked you to butt in, Morgan?” 
returned the other, bending again to his 
task. 

Kubiak turned eagerly to the dark- 
faced Morgan. 

“Don’t you remember the flats that 
used to be here?” he inquired. 

Morgan eyed his questioner keenly. 

“T guess there used to be some here,” 
he answered quietly. “What do you want 
to know for?” 

Kubiak was silent, turned and walked 
slowly back the way he had come. 
Morgan stood looking after him a 
moment ; then, aroused by the shouts of 
several men about a derrick’s rope, he 
hurried to them. 

Just before Kubiak turned the corner, 
he looked once more at the spot where he 
had lived. The afternoon sun flooded 
this vast and intricate maze of steel that 
swarmed with hurrying, busy men. A 
tall derrick, towering high into the blue 
sky, was slowly raising into place a huge 
piece of steel on which stood young 
Morgan, evidently unconscious of the 
dangers of his position. The steel swung 
back and forth lazily through the air, 
dangling from the long, swaying rope. 
Morgan lightly held the rope with one 
hand, and with upturned face, into which 
the sun shone, guided the movement of 
the derrick by motioning with his free 
hand. After a short pause Kubiak 
turned the corner and caught a return 
car. 


now, 
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HE next day was Sunday, a clear, 

brilliant day, filled with hot sunshine. 
Kubiak arese, silent and preoccupied. 
Images of his wife ran . constantly 
through his mind. He slowly dressed 
himself, with unusual care, undecided 
whether or not to call on his father-in- 
law for news of Edna. 

This question troubled him while he 
ate breakfast. Old Winkelmann had 
been foreman of a printing establish- 
ment in Englewood, and after saving a 
little fortune, had retired from active 
business; with his wife, he was living 
out the rest of his days in a little frame 
house. 

He was a stern, precise old German, 
who had always been unfriendly to 
Kubiak, opposing his daughter’s mar- 
riage and unrelenting after it had taken 
place. He used to call on the young 
couple in the evenings, kissing his 
daughter affectionately but greeting 
Kubiak with a stiff “How-do!” and 
thereafter taking no notice of him. When 
leaving, he would once more kiss his 
daughter, and then bow low to Kubiak 
with a salute, saying, ““Good-day to you, 
sir!” and then passing out through the 
door, very straight-backed. 

He never appeared at Kubiak’s trial, 
and the husband liked to feel that it was 
her father who had kept Edna from 
visiting him during the last years of his 
confinement. 

Kubiak meditated moodily for some 
hours; then the bare loneliness of his 
room drove him out into the street. He 
boarded an elevated car, vaguely de- 
termined to face his grim father-in- 
law. 

Old Winkelmann lived in one of 
Englewood’s narrow, poorly paved 
streets, lined at either side with neatly- 
painted frame cottages. His little home 
was surrounded by a small, well-kept 
yard, adorned with tiny flower-beds and 
carefully nursed bushes. 

Kubiak pushed open the swinging 
wooden gate, walked hesitatingly up the 
narrow board-walk to the little front 
porch and rapped the door without force. 
No one answered. After a silent pause, 
he knocked again, a little more loudly— 
without result. 

He then walked around the house to 
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the rear door. It stood open, but a 
latched screen barred entry. Peering in, 
Kubiak saw his father-in-law asleep on 
a wooden chair, his head drooping far 
to one side, his mouth open, snoring 
gently. A German newspaper had 
slipped from his lap to the floor; his 
stockinged feet were propped up by a 
short stool. 

Kubiak stepped back softly, undecided 
what to do. His first impulse was to 
wait until Winkelmann awoke; then, 
growing bolder, he stepped forward and 
tapped smartly on the screen, which rat- 
tled against the casement. 


INKELMANN ésstarted; his eyes 

popped open, and he gulped con- 
fusedly. He stared unrecognizingly at 
the black form in the sunlit doorway, 
unspeaking for some seconds while col- 
lecting his wits. 

“Well,” he growled in strongly ac- 
cented English, “you want something ?” 

“T came to see you, Mr. Winkelmann.” 

Winkelmann leaned forward in his 
chair. 

“What—who is it?” 

“It’s me, Mr. Winkelmann—John 
Kubiak.” 

The old man started up with as much 
dignity as his stockinged feet would 
permit. 

“Why do you come here?” he asked. 
“You have put enough shame and sorrow 
upon this house. You are released ?” 

“T’ve served my time,” Kubiak said 
sullenly. “I’ve paid for all I did.” 

“What is it that you require of me?” 

“T want to see Edna,” Kubiak an- 
swered with hesitancy. “I want to tell 
her I’m out.” 

Old Winkelmann took a step forward, 
his face reddening, and spoke with con- 
centrated anger. 

“You have injured my little girl 
enough.” He shook his long forefinger 
vehemently. “Now you shall leave her 
alone. She is no longer wife to you. She 
is bringing up her child—” 

Kubiak broke in. One sentence had 
shaken his heart. 

“Aint Edna my wife any more? She 
aint divorced me, has she?” 

The old man did not reply for some 
seconds; then, with dignity: “I do not 
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believe in divorce, sir. My daughter, 
most unfortunately, still bears your 
name. But she wants nothing to do with 
you, sir, nothing! You are wasting your 
time in even thinking about her!” 

“IT guess she can tell me that, if it’s 
so,” Kubiak retorted angrily. “I guess 
I got a right to see my kid, too, if I 
want to. Is Edna living here?” 

“It is none of your busineess where she 
lives, sir!” said Winkelmann. “I wish 
you good-day!” He picked up his shoes 
from the floor and turned his back, pre- 
paring to march off. 

Kubiak shook the screen anxiously. 
“See here,” he cried, “I aint goin’ to hurt 
Edna—I just want to see the kid a 
minute. If Edna. don’t want nothin’ to 
do with me, all she’s got to do is to tell 
me so. I wont bother her a bit. I’ll 
leave her alone. She wont have to worry 
about her crook of a husband!” 

Winkelmann turned, after a silence. 

“Do you promise that?” 

“Sure—I promise it. I just want to 
see the kid. I wont bother Edna a bit— 
where is she?” 

“Edna lives in a room at—” (he gave 
an address on South Park Avenue), said 
the old German, slowly. “She is a good 
girl. She is working and making enough 
to support herself and the little girl; 
she plays the piano*in a moving-picture 
theater on Thirty-fifth Street, around 
the corner from her room. She does not 
need you, John Kubiak, and she wants 
nothing to do with you, sir; I know her 
mind. - You have promised me not to 
bother or annoy her in any way, after she 
has spoken with you and told you how _ 
she feels toward you. I will expect you 
to keep that promise!” 

“Don’t think I’d hang around a 
woman who didn’t want me, do you?” 
returned Kubiak contemptuously, back- 
ing away from the door. He pulled an 
old piece of paper from his coat pocket 
and scribbled on it with the stub of a 
pencil; then he folded it carefully and 
replaced it. Without a word, he turned 
from the old man, who stood motionless 
in the doorway, shoes in hand. 


Kk UBIAK slept very badly that night, 
and the next day his inclination to 
quarrel almost drew him into several 
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fights with the other workmen. As soon 
as the day’s work was done, he nervously 
bolted a little supper, hurried into his 
new clothes and arrived before the house 
in South Park Avenue at a little after 
six o’clock. 

It was one of a long line of narrow 
grey-stone apartment houses. Kubiak 
entered the hall and slowly ran his eye 
over the cards posted in the directory. 
Not finding his wife’s name among them, 
he knocked at the door of one of the 
first-floor flats, to inquire. A woman 
opened it. In the dark hall he could not 
at first distinguish her face, and only 
when she gasped out, “You—John!” did 
he recognize his wife. 

He stood staring at her, his hands 
trembling, the blood pouring swiftly 
through his body. 

“Tt’s me,” he said. “I’ve come back.” 

“John!” she said again, without 
moving. Then she began to regain her 
self-control and moved back, opening 
the door wider. 

“Wont you come in,” she said. 

He stepped inside, and she closed the 
door behind him. A little girl about six 
years old came running from one of the 
rooms. She did not recognize Kubiak 
and ran to her mother’s skirts. 

“Look up, dear,” said the mother. “It’s 
your father.” 

The little. girl peeped shyly at Kubiak, 
who stood awkwardly, twisting his hat, 
not knowing what to do or say. 

“She don’t know me,” he 
strainedly. 

“Well, you can hardly expect her to.” 
Edna bent over the child and then 
straightened herself. “Come into this 
room, John,” she said then, and she led 
him back to a large room at the rear of 
the flat. Everything in this room was 
spotless and clean. A bed stood at one 
end, with a little cot beside it. A bureau, 
a table, on which lay a few books and 
papers, and several chairs, completed the 
furnishings. 


said 


DNA seated herself in a rocking 
chair and took little Mary in her lap. 
“Sit down,” she said to her husband, 
and looked at him almost defiantly, 
clenching her teeth tightly together to 
prevent their nervous chattering. She 
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felt as if all the blood in her body had 
poured to her head, where it was throb- 
bing violently in both temples. 

“How long—have you been in Chi- 
cago?” she asked. 

“Not very long.” His voice was 
heavy, but his eyes were very bright as 
they looked at her, and his face was 
unusually flushed. 

“T thought that you—that now was 
about—how did you know I was here?” 

“T had a tough time findin’ you,” he 
answered resentfully, “and you didn’t 
try to make it easier, did you?” 

“T don’t see why you say that.” 

The memory of her neglect swept over 
his mind. 

“Don’t see! My God, you know—” 

“John, remember that your little girl 
is listening !”’ 

He stopped, looking at the wide eyes 
of the child. 

“Send her out of the room,” he or- 
dered. “I want to talk to you.” 

But Edna only held the child a little 
tighter. 

“T’ve nowhere to send her.” 

Kubiak’s old-time assertiveness did 
not return before this quiet-spoken 
woman, who had Edna’s face but not her 
manner. Five years of prison discipline 
had sapped his spirit. But he made a 
blustering attempt. 

“T say, send her out of the room. I 
don’t want—” 

Edna’s quiet voice interrupted. 

“She'll stay right here, John. She can 
hear anything we have to say to each 
other.” 

“You don’t seem mighty glad to see 
me after three years,” he said gruffly. 

“T wont say that,” she answered. “It'll 
all depend on how you act.” 

“T spent a long while lookin’ for you. 
T didn’t know nothin’—went first to the 
old flats where we used to live and found 
them gone, and a big new buildin’—” 

Edna started forward in her chair. 

“John, what were you doing there? 
Who—?” She stopped abruptly. 

Her husband looked at her in sur- 
prise. 

“Why, I thought you still lived there. 
I didn’t know—” 

She interrupted him: “Did some one 


- there tell you where I was?” 
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“What?” Kubiak said, puzzled. 
“How would anybody there know? I 
only talked to a couple of men. The 
flats, they said, were torn down long 
ago—” 

Edna leaned back in her chair. ‘Yes, 
yes, of course,” she said. “I didn’t un- 
derstand.” 

“If it hadn’t been for your father, I 
guess I never would have found you. 
You never gave no sign. Do you think 
you’ve treated me right, Edna—never 
come to see me, nor sent me no word for 
months and months ?” ; 

“John, be careful what you say.” 
Edna’s hand indicated the child. “She 
knows nothing about this.” 

“Well, what of that?” 

“T don’t want her to know,” Edna 
said vehemently. “I’ve kept it from her 
as carefully as I could.” 

“Send her out of the room, then, like 
I told you to.” 

The mother hesitated. “Mary, run out 
and play a little while in the front 
room,” she finally said. “Mother will 
call you when she wants you. Don’t go 
anywhere else.” 

The little girl obediently slipped 
down from her mother’s lap, ran out 
and closed the door behind her. 


HE man and woman left in the room 

looked at each other long and in 
silence. The woman’s gaze was the first 
to fall. 

“You never come to see me for the 
last three years,” repeated Kubiak re- 
proachfully. ‘Why didn’t you, Edna?” 

“T don’t know,” she sobbed. 

“Why didn’t you come to see me?” he 
asked again, doggedly. 

“Because—I didn’t want to see you in 
that place again, John.” She wiped her 
eyes. “And then—” She hesitated and 
stopped. 

“That aint no reason. If you cared 
anything at all about me, you’d have 
come anywhere. Tell me the real 
reason.” 

“T’ve already told you, haven’t I?” 

“You aint told me nothin’,” he said. 

“T told you I couldn’t bear to see you 
there, John.” 

He arose and stood over her. “Look 
here,” he said harshly, “you can’t fool 
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me, Edna—you never could. Tell me 
the truth !” 

She looked at him with hot, sullen 
eyes—which dropped. 

“T’ve told you the truth,” she said. 

He did not answer or move. She 
looked at him again and then burst out 
furiously. 

“Well, if you want the truth, I’ll give 
it to you! I lost every friend I had on 
your account. Respectable people 
wouldn’t speak to me, or have anything 
to do with me. Girls that I knew for 
years, and-that I went to school with, 
went by me on the streets with their 
noses up. My father told me how it 
would be when I married you, and I 
didn’t have sense enough to listen to him! 
When you were sentenced, all I had left 
was Mary, and I made up my mind that 
she shouldrt’t know anything about you, 
or the awfu! disgrace that you made me 
suffer. I want her to marry a nice man 
some time, and she can’t do it if every- 
body knows that her father was— 
was—” 

“A crook,” he said for her, his eyes on 
the floor. 

“That’s why I never came to see you 
or sent you any word. That’s why I 
keep away from all the people I used to 
know—why I live here in this little flat 
and earn my living in a moving-picture 
theater around the corner. I never go 
out home in Englewood, where every- 
body knows me. I want to forget about 
it all, and I want everybody else to do 
the same. I’m living in hope that I can 
save enough money to take Mary out of 
this place to some town where nobody 
knows us—there’ll be some better 
chances for her, then.” 


DNA sank back into her chair, pant- 

ing, and wiping the tears away with 

one hand. Kubiak, still looking at his 
feet, spoke slowly: 

“If you want to leave Chicago, I'll 
have enough money in three or four 
weeks to take you to any place you want 
to go.” 

She pushed her chair away from him, 
got up and walked to the window, wip- 
ing her eyes and blowing her nose. 

“We may as well understand each 
other now, John.” Her back was toward 
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him. “I’m not coming back to you.” 

He did not understand. “What?” he 
asked in a puzzled tone. 

“I’m not coming back to you.” 

He took a step toward her. ‘You 
aint comin’ back to me!”” His voice was 
amazed. “Well—why not?” 

“Because I don’t want to.” 

“Is it—because I’ve done time?” 

“That’s not it at all, John.” 

“Then what is it?’ He was stand- 
ing slightly bent forward, his heavy 
arms dangling at his sides, a slow purple 
creeping from his neck over his face. 

Edna dropped her eyes. “I just don’t 
want to come—that’s all.” 

“You're still my wife, aint you?” 

Ves,” 

“Then you ought to live with me; 
you’ve got to!” 

Edna straightened. “Oh, no,” she 
said. “You know I don’t, as well as I 
do. I’m self-supporting, I’m independ- 
ent. I don’t have to come to you.” 

He moved toward her, his body shak- 
ing. She turned and saw in his face a 
look which frightened her. She shrank 
back and placed a chair between them. 

“John,” she cried. “Be sensible!” 

At that moment a pass-key clicked in 
the hall door, which was pushed open, 
and heavy footsteps entered. 

“Go back,” said Edna, in a tense whis- 
per to her husband. “It’s Mrs. Mere- 
dith—she’s the landlady. Go back— 
sit down!” 

Kubiak stopped. Outside, the voice 
of little Mary was heard raised in greet- 
ing; then her little feet came flying out 
of the front room. There was a murmur 
of voices; then the heavy footsteps ap- 
proached, and a big, massive woman, 
with a red face and black hair and eyes, 
pushed open the door. Mary was cling- 
ing to her hand. 

She said to Edna, curiously: “Didn’t 
know you had company.” 

“This is an old friend of mine, Mrs. 
Meredith,” answered Edna quietly. 

“Oh!” Mrs. Meredith ran her eyes 
slowly over Kubiak; who did not move, 
and said nothing. Then without another 
word she turned away. Edna called 
Mary to her, and the heavy footsteps re- 
treated alone down the hall. 

“You'd better go now,” said Edna. 


“You didn’t mean what you said about 
—not comin’ back, did you?” Kubiak’s 
voice was husky. 

“Tll think about it,” she answered, 
anxious for him to go. 

“T’ve got a good job, Edna; we'll go 
anywhere you say.” 

She turned to him, her hand on the 
doorknob. 

“T’ll think it over,” she repeated. 

“T’ll come back,” he said. 

“No—no!” she cried. “Stay away.” 
Then, seeing anger once more sweeping 
over his face: “That is—don’t come to 
see me again for a week.... I want to 
think.” 

She pulled the door open. ‘“Good-by, 

ohn.” 

“Good-by,” he answered dully, and 
went out. 

When he had regained the street, a 
slow anger began to rise in him. His 
own wife did not want to live with him 
—ashamed of him, perhaps! And she 
the cause of all his troubles, too! Why 
had he been so mild with her? A multi- 
tude of the things he might have said to 
her surged through his mind. He had a 
notion to go back and have it out with 
her ; he hesitated in the street. But Mrs. 
Meredith would be there; he couldn’t 
talk to Edna freely ; he would come back 
later. As he hurried along, dull anger 
burned and throbbed in him. His wife 
had turned him down cold—didn’t want 
anything to do with him! 

He was only semiconscious of his sur- 
roundings, and he suddenly bumped 
into a man coming toward him. This 
startled him into full consciousness, 
and growling angrily, he observed that 
he had been walking in the wrong di- 
rection. He retraced his steps, and while 
waiting for a car went into a corner 
saloon and bought his first drink since 
his release. 


DURING the next few days Kubiak 

drank increasingly. He became 
surly and irritable. The men with whom 
he worked began to let him alone and 
spoke to him as little as possible. In 
the evenings he would sometimes stay in 
the saloons until they closed, drinking 
heavily. The hard lines of his face 
sagged; his eyes became small and 
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thick and red. 
coarsened his 


bloodshot, his 
Heavy, vicious 
mouth. 

One evening, sitting alone at a table 
in the rear of a Halsted Street saloon, 
he saw the familiar face of an old 
friend, “Skinny” Graff, a structural-iron 
worker, at the bar. He called to him. 
Graff, not recognizing him, stared and 
then came slowly toward him. 

“Don’t y’know me, Skinny?” asked 
Kubiak. 

“Naw, I don’t—it aint Slam Kubiak, 
is it?” 

“That’s me, Skinny,” said Kubiak. 
“Sit down here and have a drink.” 

“My Gawd, Slam, how you’ve 
changed !” Skinny shook hands and then 
seated himself opposite Kubiak. 

A waiter in a dirty white jacket 
mopped the table with a damp cloth. 
Kubiak and his friend ordered beer. 

“What y’doin’ now, Slam?” queried 
Graff. 

“Workin’ on some houses over by 
Humbolt Park—good job. You still 
climbin’ steel ?” 

“Yeh—puttin’ up a buildin’ on the 
place where you used to live.” 

Kubiak started. “Tha’ so? 
over there not very long ago.” 

Graff chuckled. “Lookin’ for the ol’ 
flats, hey?” 

The waiter brought the two beers on 
a black tray, on which Kubiak tossed 
two nickles. 

“What’s the buildin’ ?” asked Kubiak. 

“Paper-box factory, I guess.” Graff 
buried his lean face in the foam. 

Kubiak took a swallow and then 
shook his glass reflectively. “You boys 
got too fierce a job for me. I saw a 
guy there, swingin’ back and forth on a 
piece of steel through the air, an’ he 
wasn’t no more concerned ‘bout it than 
if he’d been walkin’ down street—guy’s 
name was Morgan; I talked with him.” 

Graff looked up at the name. ‘“Mor- 
gan?” he repeated. “Harry Morgan— 
tall—black-haired—good-lookin’ ?” 

“That’s the feller.” 

Graff leaned back and laughed dis- 
agreeably. 

“Yeh—lI guess you would have some- 
thin’ to say to that feller, Slam. Did you 
beat him up?” 


nose 
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“What?” asked Kubiak, puzzled. “I 
don’t know the feller.” 

“Don’t know him!” Graff echoed in- 
creduously. 

“Never seen him before,” Kubiak 
beckoned to the waiter, after emptying 
his glass. 

“Y’ seen your wife since—y’ got 
back?” asked Graff. 

Quick suspicion jumped into Kubiak’s 
mind. 

“What’s she got to do with this?” 

“Ask her who this feller Morgan is,” 
said Graff. 


Kk UBIAK ordered two more beers and 
then leaned furiously over the table 
toward Graff. 

“What d’you mean?” 

Graff sat back in his chair uneasily. 
“Oh, nothin’. Just ask her; tha’s all.” 

But Kubiak would not be put off. His 
bloodshot eyes were angry. 

“Does she know this feller Morgan?” 

“Veh.” 

“Know him well?” 

Graff grinned. “Pretty well, I hear.” 

Kubiak smashed the table so violently 
that it jumped, and half the men in the 
room turned their faces toward him. 

“By God,” he roared, “that’s what’s 
the matter with her—she’s fooled me!” 

Graff clutched at him. “For Gawd’s 
sake, Slam, sit down! Everybody’s 
starin’ at yeh. Sit down!” 

Kubiak sank back heavily into his 
chair, panting. 

Skinny began placatingly. “What do 
you care what your wife does, Slam? 
There’s plenty other women in the 
world, aint there?” 

“She’s fooled me,” repeated Kubiak, 
staring at Graff. Suddenly he rose from 
his chair, leaving his beer untasted. “I’m 
goin’,” he said. 

Graff, atarmed by his manner, arose 
also and held Kubiak by the arm, pull- 
ing at his elbow. 

“See here, Slam don’t let what I said 
stir yeh all up,” he said. “What's it all 
matter, anyhow? Maybe it aint so— 
what do I know? I only told yeh what 
I heard.” 

He followed the grim and unspeaking 
Kubiak to the saloon door and watched 
him plunge into crowded and lighted 
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Halsted Street, where the crowds swal- 
lowed him up. Then Skinny returned to 
their table and drank both his and Ku- 
biak’s beer. 


S soon as work ended next day, 

Kubiak, haggard with sleeplessness, 
hurried to a barber shop on Milwaukee 
Avenue and took a bath in a grimy zinc 
tub in the basement. Then he put on his 
good clothes and caught a car for South 
Park Avenue. His eyes were sunken and 
red, his face lined and pimpled. 

He knocked on the door of the flat 
where Edna lived. She herself opened 
the door. When she saw him, she gave 
an exclamation and half shut the door, 
but he pushed by her without speaking. 

“You—John!” she cried. “What do 
you want?” 

“T got to see you!” His voice was un- 
natural. “I got to talk things over with 
you !” 

She slowly closed the door, looking 
at him with troubled eyes. 

“Who's here?” he demanded. 

“No one—just me and baby,” she 
said ; then she could have bitten out her 
tongue for the admission. 

“Let’s go back to your room,” he said. 

She felt trouble in the air, but silently 
led the way. Little Mary was lying on 
her mother’s white bed, looking at a 
picture-book. She glanced up as her 
parents entered, but did not speak. 

Kubiak was direct. ‘Edna, who’s this 
feller they say you’re goin’ around 
with ?” 

“Wh—what!” she stammered. 

“Who is he?” pursued the man, 
angry at her hesitation. “And what’s his 
business with you?” 

“T’ll—I don’t know what you mean,” 
she said. 

“Oh, yes, you do!” retorted Kubiak 
with emphasis. “This steel-worker Mor- 
gan, that’s who I mean.” 

She had mastered her surprise by this 
time, and looked with aversion at his un- 
healthy face. 

“Mr. Morgan is a friend of mine,” she 
said. 

“Well, all I got to say is this,” said 
Kubiak: “you got to come back to me! 
I got a good job. I can support you. I 
wont have you foolin’ around with other 
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men. You can just make up your mind 
to start packin’ your things now. I[’ll 
pick out a nice place where we can go. 
I aint goin’ to have no moonshine out o’ 
you; as long as you got my name—” 

Edna stood up angrily. “Then I’ll get 
rid of your name!” 

He retorted: “Oh, no, you wont. 
That’s all a bluff. Your father wont let 
you, and you know it.” 

Edna laughed defiantly. “I guess my 
father’d be mighty glad to see me rid 
of you.” 


UBIAR’S face reddened. “You can’t 

come over me like that! You think 
you'll drop me because of this guy Mor- 
gan. Well, I say you wont, and what I 
say goes. You'll pack your things and 
come back to me, or you’ll wish you had. 
Now, what you goin’ to do?” 

Edna retreated, bristling. “I’m not 
coming back with you by a long shot, 
John Kubiak!” 

“Well, what are you going to do?” he 
shouted. 

“That’s my business and not yours.’ 

He stepped forward and seized her 
by both shoulders. 

“Let me go!’ she panted. “Let me go, 
you big brute!” 

He shook her. “Answer me!” 

She tried to slap his face, but could 
not. Maddened, he transferred one hand 
to her throat and with the other struck 
her savagely on the side of the head. 

The little girl, who had been watching 
them with a frightened face, began to 
cry loudly and climbed down from the 
bed. . 

“Let me go,” Edna wailed, tears roll- 
ing down her cheeks. 

Brute rage mastered him. He 
violently shook her, and struck her again. 
Her eyes half closed, and she reeled in 
his grasp. 

The little girl, crying terribly, ran 
behind her father and tugged at his coat- 
tails. He did not notice her, but held 
the woman in his clutch for a moment. 

“Now!” he roared. “Now, wili you 
come back to me! Will you come back 
—or do you want more?” 

Edna, half unconscious, did not an- 
swer him. He thought her stubborn, and 
he struck her again. 


, 
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The little girl ran out into the hall, 
screaming. Kubiak saw her go and 
realized that if not stopped she would 
arouse some one. He loosed his grasp on 
his wife, who fell heavily to the floor, 
her eyes closed. Then he strode after 
Mary. He caught her as she was striving 
to open the outer door, and carrying her 
back into the room, he placed her on 
the bed, telling her to lie still. Then he 
closed and locked the door. The little 
girl lay motionless, wailing softly. 

Kubiak grew nervous. He reached 
down and stirred his unmoving wife. 
“Get up!” he ordered. But Edna did 
not move. Her colorless face and closed 
eyes vaguely frightened the man. He 
turned, went to the door, unlocked it, 
passed down the hall and went quietly 
out. He could hear the mounting screams 
of his little girl as he reached the side- 
walk. 

Twenty minutes later he was in a 
saloon; and at midnight, hopelessly 
drunk, he was taken home by two men 
who knew him. 


ONE hot afternoon a few days later, 

the contractor who had employed 
Kubiak came out to look over the house 
on which his workmen were engaged. 

As he stood on the long, shaving- 
strewn board inclining upward to the 
unfinished entrance of one of the houses, 
Kubiak came up behind him, carrying a 
piece of timber ; and not recognizing the 
boss, Kubiak yelled at him to get out of 
the way. 

The contractor did not move or look 
around. Kubiak thereupon dropped the 
timber, and grasping the man roughly 
by the shoulder, jerked him from the 
board so violently that he fell sprawling 
to the ground. He bounded up like a 
rubber ball and with a terrific volley of 
oaths shouted at Kubiak: 

“So—it’s you, is it? You're fired!” 

Kubiak, astonished at seeing the boss, 
stared stupidly at him, without speak- 
ing. 

“Go get your money!” yelled the furi- 
ous contractor. “You're fired—get off 
the job!” 

That night Kubiak lay awake and 
brooded on his troubles. The thought of 
Edna evoked wild jealousy and rage. 





The next morning he purchased from a 
pawnbroker a cheap revolver and cart- 
ridges to go with it, and thrust both in 
his coat pocket. 

He made no effort to find another job. 
He hung around the saloons, red-eyed 
and sinister. Several days later he spent 
his last cent for whisky, and coming to 
his lodgings in an unreasoning, drunken 
anger, he demolished his bed and kicked 
his chair to pieces. Then he sat on the 
floor, hands crossed on his knees, lips 
muttering. The other lodgers did not 
dare to see what was the matter. 

He fell asleep on the floor just before 
dawn, and slept uneasily until late after- 
noon. When he awoke, the dull vague- 
ness of his wrongs and troubles had 
crystallized into a deep burning anger 
and resentment. 

He arose, and going to the saloon 
which he had visited most frequently the 
past few days, he voraciously ate the free 
lunch. The bartender did not insist that 
he purchase a drink. 

When hunger was satisfied, Kubiak 
went back to the rear of the saloon, sat 
down at one of the tables, pulled his 
hat over his eyes and sat motionless for 
a long time. Finally he stumbled to his 
feet and walked out. A man standing 
with one foot on the bar-rail looked after 
him with amazement. 

“I'd hate to meet that guy on a dark 
night,” he said, taking a deep drink. 


TWILIGHT was beginning to fall 

when Kubiak reached Thirty-fifth 
Street. He walked slowly in the direc- 
tion of South Park Avenue, his head 
bent, muttering to himself, with right 
hand fingering something in his coat 
pocket. 

Happening to raise his eyes, he 
stopped short in the middle of the side- 
walk. His wife had just emerged from 
a drug-store a half-block ahead. A 
tall man walked beside her; and in the 
sun-mellowed twilight Kubiak recog- 
nized the young iron-worker Morgan. 

The pair did not see him, but walked 
slowly along in the same direction as 
himself, laughing and talking. A short 
distance from South Park Avenue Edna 
stopped before a five-cent theater. She 
gave both her hauis to Morgan and 
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Write today—now—for our free book. 


Send the Free Coupon 


Just your name and address on 

the free coupon or a letter ora post 
card i Le enough. D e will send you 

“Health ard prepaid. our new 

Foes oy “*Health and Beauty.’ It’s 

free. No obligations of any kind. 

Write today—at once, 

Lindstrom, Smith Company 


1100-1910 South Waba nah Avenue f 
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What’s Going On 
In the Stage World 


SCENES FROM THE 
NEW PLAYS 


INTERESTING PICTURES OF} x: 
PLAYER-FOLK IN UN. 




















USUAL SITUATIONS * 
_ TIMELY ARTICLES ABOUT 
Marie Tempest, who still plays ingenue roles, THE THEATER A 


though she has a grown-up son. 


Alan Dale’s second unique article on “The Interesting 
People of the Theater” is concerned with Marie 
Tempest, the “Dresden china prima donna” who is 
this year playing in  “ Rosalind.” 

Channing Pollock’s Review of the New Plays. ... As usual, 
Mr. Pollock contributes to THE GREEN BOOK 
MAGAZINE the most 
witty, piquant and au- 
thoritative critique of 
the new plays published 
anywhere. 

Also unusual articles by 

Louis V. De Foe, Brian 

Duryea, Ada Patterson, 

Johnson Briscoe and many 

other prominent and popu- 


lar writers on theatrical Cia Renies Baile bidiccscneglctnes for 1. K 
subjects. Friedman’s “An Adventure in Alimony.” 


IN THE JANUARY 


NOW ON SALE AT ALL NEWS-STANDS 
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Novels That People 
Are Talking About 


“The Years of the Locust” 
By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 


A vividly dramatic novel of love and life, by the author 
Albert Payson Terhune. of **Dollars and Cents.”’ 








= Mar r i Off the Massereens 
ying 


A joyous novel of youth and romance, by the 
author of “‘Barbara’s Marriages,’’ etc. 





of the Month 


Gertrude Brooke Hamilton, I. K. 





Friedman, Rudolph de Cordova, 
Victor Bridges, Leigh Gordon 
Giltner, Michael White and other 
clever writers contribute fiction 
of varied interest and of uniform 
high quality. 





DON’T MISS 


Verne Hardin Porter’s story of another expedi- 
tion with Bedelia (who is from Decatur, IIls. ) 
to see Gotham at its gayest. With this glad- 
some story are some of Ray Rohn’s inimitable 
sketches which give you graphic glimpses of 


the noted folks that throng the Great White 


Way June Keith, about whom you will 
. find a delightful story in the January 
GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. 


GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, North American Bldg., Chicago. 
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635 THE MAN WHO FAILED 


smiled up in his face. They talked 
rapidly, laughing much, and seemed 
very happy. Morgan started away, 
laughing back at Edna from over his 
shoulder. She waved her hand at him 
and watched him go. He turned into a 
saloon at the intersection of the avenue 
with the street. 

Kubiak put his hand on his wife’s 
shoulder. She turned, startled. She 
cried, “You!” and shrank back. “Go 
away!” Her voice was frightened. ‘Go 
away !” 

“Don’t miss me very much, do you?” 
His manner was menacing. 

“Go away!” she repeated. 

“So you think you can get away with 
this, hey?” 

“T’m going to divorce you as quick as 
I can,” she panted. “My father ‘iis will- 
ing at last.” 

He caught her arm. She jerked it 
away from him. 

“What if I say you wont!” 

She retorted: “You'll have nothing 
to say about it!” 

“Think you'll marry Morgan, hey?” 

She was defiant. “Yes!” 

He again seized her by the arm. His 
threatening manner frightened her. A 
heavy-set, black-mustached man _ had 
come into the glass ticket-booth of the 
theater, and was watching them curi- 
ously. Edna tried to jerk away her arm 
from Kubiak, but he held her.. The 
black-mustached man disappeared 
through the rear of the ticket-booth. 

“Don’t you try to get away!” growled 
Kubiak. 

The black-mustached man dived out 
of the right entrance of the theater. 

“Say, you hobo,” he yelled, running 
toward Kubiak, “what you mean by 
shovin’ the lady around like that?” 

He interposed his arm between Edna 
and her husband and pushed Kubiak 
roughly away. Kubiak began: 

“What—” 

“On your way, you yegg!” the black- 
mustached man interrupted, continuing 
to push against Kubiak’s chest. “I’lI call 
the cop if you don’t move on!” 

Kubiak turned and saw that a police- 
man had paused on the curb and was 
watching them with interest. 

Edna ran into the theater. The black- 


mustached man scowled fiercely at 
Kubiak, who growled: 

“Who are you, anyway?” 

“I’m the manager of this theater; 
that’s who I am,” retorted the other. 
“The lady plays the piano here, and 
neither of us wants you hangin’ around. 
Now, move on—and keep a-movin’. 
You’d scare the children from comin’ 
here with that face o’ yours.” 

Red anger gleamed in Kubiak’s eyes. 
His fingers were again fumbling in his 
coat pocket. But the policeman had not 
moved from his position on the curb; 
he was still watching them. 


UBIAK moved slowly away from the 

theater, passed the grim-eyed police- 
man and came in front of the corner 
saloon into which Morgan had passed. 
Shouts and laughter came from behind 
the swinging doors. Kubiak pushed 
through them and entered. 

A bartender switched on the lights as 

he came in, for it was growing quite 
dark. Morgan stood in front of the bar, 
one foot on ‘the rail, lifting a glass of 
beer to his mouth. Four other men were 
standing about him, shouting and laugh- 
ing. 
Kubiak slouched toward Morgan, who 
was then tilting the contents of his 
glass into his mouth, and jolted his arm. 
The beer splashed in Morgan’s face and 
over his coat and shirt. 

“What-t!” he gasped, half-strangled 
by the deluge. He bent over the floor, 
shaking drops of beer from his face and 


_ groping for his handkerchief. He 


mopped his face and coat, and then 
looked up, his face distorted with anger. 

Swearing violently, he rushed at 
Kubiak. He yelled: 

“You lumbering yap! D’ you think 
you c’n do a thing like that to me and 
get away with it?” 

Kubiak dodged the wildly-swinging 
fists, darted back, plunged his hand 
into his coatpocket and pulled out the 
pistol, which glittered in the light. At 
the sight of it, quick turmoil shook the 
room. The other men, shouting, ran for 
the doors; the bartender crouched 
hastily behind the bar. One man cried: 

“Look out, Morgan! He’ll get you!” 
But Morgan did not heed. He again 
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A glassy pond— 

A red-cheeked maid— 

And, mingling with the frosty air, 
The rich relish of LUCKY STRIKE 
In sweet-crusted pipe 

Or fragrant cigarette ! 

That’s the sport to make 

The red blood leap and tingle ! 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


No other tobacco gives you that old tastey 
yum-yum out-o’-doors smack you get from LUCKY 
STRIKE. It’s simply the riches of Kentucky's 
golden sun and bountiful soil stored up in mellow 
brown leaves against your winter's content—a 
ripe, meaty, inspiring tobacco that for forty years 
has been held to be the emperor of them all. 

The Roll Cut is ready-crumbled to pack 
properly in your pipe or to roll into a smooth, 
even-burning cigarette. 

In 5c and 10c tins and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 
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636 


rushed at Kubiak, who raised the pistol 
and fired twice. : 

Morgan stopped short; then sank to 
his knees, moaning, and lurched forward 
on his face. 

Kubiak fumblingly replaced the 
smoking weapon in his pocket. Turn- 
ing hastily, he ran out through the rear 
saloon door, and started running north, 
away from Thirty-fifth Street. 


E heard shouts behind him. Turn- 

ing, he saw the swaying shadow of 
a confused mass of men pouring around 
the saloon corner toward him. In the 
lead he recognized the policeman. 

With a shudder, he realized that they 
were after him, and he ran faster. 
Their shouts rose and fell; dogs began 
to bark. He saw the dark figures of 
people ahead of him running from the 
sidewalks to the porches of the houses 
to allow the mob to pass. One fright- 
ened woman screamed loudly. 

A man hurried from the other side of 
the street to head off Kubiak, who saw 
him coming. The man stopped on the 
side walk ahead of Kubiak, and waving 
his. outspread arms, shouted “Stop! 
Stop!” 

Kubiak jerked the pistol from his 
pocket. 

“Get out o’ the road!” he yelled 
hoarsely. 

“Stop !’ repeated the man, and dodged 
out of the way as the fugitive rushed 
into him. . 

Some one in the shouting mob behind 
fired three times. Kubiak heard the 
bullets buzz lazily by him. Then, some- 
where ahead of him, he heard a police- 
man’s whistle. 

Instantly he turned to his left and 
dived into the narrow space between 
two large houses that almost touched 
each other. It was pitch dark here; he 
could not see his hand -before him. 
Panting and exhausted, he felt his way 
to the rear. A cement wall closed the 
passageway. He was trapped. 

He heard the clamor and cries of his 
pursuers increase and swell to a mad- 
dened chorus in. the street before his 
hiding place. Some one shouted: 


THE MAN WHO FAILED 


- 


“He’s back in there! I saw him go 
in!” 

There was a confused mingling of ex- 
cited voices; then they suddenly and 
strangely died. 

Kubiak, tense, pistol in hand, 
crouched waiting, his shoulders touch- 
ing the sides of either house. In the 
silence he heard footsteps coming slowly 
across the grass in front of the houses. 
They approached the passageway which 
concealed him. Then, dimly silhouetted 
against the reflected radiance pf the 
street lights, the tall, thin figure of the 
policeman appeared. He resolutely 
pushed into the gap and began cautiously 
advancing to where Kubiak crouched. 

Darkness swallowed up the policeman 
as he edged his way nearer his silent 
adversary. Kubiak could no longer see 
him; he could only hear his hands 
groping at the sides of the houses. 

Kubiak held his pistol in front of 
him, ready. He intended to fire as soon 
as he felt the blue-coat in front of him. 

The sounds of the slowly approaching 
man came nearer. His foot pressed 
against some glass, which broke and 
tinkled. Closer he came—and Kubiak 
felt a groping hand slide past his ear. 

Instantly, he stepped forward. His 
pistol sank into the policeman’s body. 
Kubiak snapped the trigger. There was 
a cold click—but no discharge! 

A hot, furious hand closed over his. 
He had no time again to press the 
trigger. Something short and blunt was 
jabbed against his breast. There was a 
deafening report, and a streak of pain 
tore into him. 

Kubiak staggered; his useless pistol 
dropped. 

“You got me plenty,” he choked. 


I? was at the hospital to which Mor- 

gan had been taken that Edna 
Kubiak waited through the long hours 
of the night. With the dawn a nurse 
came to her, and said simply: “He 
will live.” 

Not until many hours afterward did 
she learn that the man whose name she 
bore—the man who had failed, even in 
his revenge—was dead. 
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“Oh, ’m All Right I Guess” 


Wiley,” Di- we 4. BEEN a bit constipated for a few 
Housckecping days, that’s all.”’ 


Bureau of 
tation — Too often we are tempted to dismiss constipa- 
; tion asa trifle. Itis not. Ask any doctor. 


Constipation clogs the body and pours astream 
of polluted waste into the blood. This condi- 
tion, which doctors call auto-intoxication (self- 
poisoning), dulls the brain, yellows the com- 
plexion and saps the body’s reserve of vitality 
which alone protects you from disease. 


Nujol, a pure white mineral oil, the rational, medically 
accepted treatment for constipation, is entirely free from the 
dangers which attend the use of drugs and laxatives. 
Drugs irritate the bowels into unnatural debilitating action. 
Nujol, lubricates the entire intestinal tract and thus encour- 
ages natural bowel activity. Nujol, taken a short time pro- 
duces beneficial results and brings about regular move- 
ments, supplanting languor, mental dullness and physical 
apathy with brimming natural health. 

Nujol, is tasteless, odorless and colorless, and harmless 
in any quantity. 

Write for booklet ““The Rational Treatment of Constipa- 
tion.” If Nujol is not sold by your druggist, we will send 
a pint bottle prepaid to any point in the United States on re- 
ceipt of 75c—money order or stamps. Address Dept. 26. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
BAYONNE NEW JERSEY 
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Pure — White 
— Floating 


is a real pleasure for toilet and 
bath. Its whiteness—its rich, 
free lather—its refreshing, cleans- 
ing qualities—are evidence of 
the choice materials used and 
expert skill and care in making. 


Fairy Soap floats. The oval cake 
fits the hand; it wears down to 
the thinnest wafer without 
losing its fine quality. 


The price is but five cents. 
THE NK. FAIRBANK company 


“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 
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Make Money 


Serving This Big Concern 


AndOwnaNewSample Typewriter 


Apply today and learn how you can 
secure exclusive local control and sale 
of this remarkable new model type- 
writer—Oliver “‘Nine.”’ 

Experts pronounce it years ahead of 
the times and typewriter users are 
demanding it everywhere. 


Experience Unnecessary 


The Oliver ‘‘Nine” with /ightest 
standard touch sells itself repeatedly 
where agents show 


One feature—the Optional Duplex 
Shift—multiplies speed and makes 
touch writing 100 per cent easier! 

Another—the Selective Color 
Attachment—does the regular work 
of a 2-color ribbon and acts as a check 
protector besides. The Oliver alone has 
Printype that writes like print, the auto- 
matic spacer and cushioned keyboard. 

When agents can offer these brilliant 
betterments af the old-time price,do you 

wonder that so many 





the sample we supply. 

And we send you 
the “‘Oliver School of 
Practical Salesman- 
ship’ FREE. You 
can soon master the 
same tested methods 
that are winning 
incomes for 15,000 





ad 


The Standard Visible Writer 


are prospering taking 
Oliver orders? 
Each agent is 
privileged to sell this 
model on our popular 
monthly payment 
plan—ZJ7 cents a day! 


Open to All 








others. 
Crowning Features 

Even our own previous models— 
famous in their day—never had the 
battery of 
advances 
that come 
alone on 
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You don’t have to change 
your business to handle this dignified agency 
and acquire a sample on attractive terms. 

Scores of storekeepers, salesmen, clerks, 
lawyers, doctors, telegraphers, clergymen, 
teachers, students, bankers, etc.—nearly 
every vocation is represented in the crack 
Oliver sales organization. 


Write Us Quickly 
Our inspiring book, ‘‘Opportunity,’’ gives 
full details. Sent FREE. Maila postal or 
this coupon now. We are awarding these 
valuable agencies every day. Send at once 
before your territory is assigned. 


Mail This To Make Money! 


The Oliver Typewriter Co. | 
! 1220 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 
Writer | . Send me “Opportunity” Book Free and tell me i 
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ow I can secure brand new Oliver “Nine” sam- 
ple typewriter and exclusive local-agency. 
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Defense — 


To repulse the coffee invader’s attacks 
upon health, the sure defense is to use 


INSTANT POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” | 
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